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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 

The third edition of Training for Secretarial Practice endeavors 
to present authoritative and stimulating information on the 
work of the secretary, with particular reference to writing. New 
material has been added resulting in a different grouping of the 
contents. 

The book is divided into three parts: The Secretary, The Letter, 
and Miscellaneous Business Writing and Secretarial Information. 
To Part I has been added a chapter on The Social Secretary in 
Official Circles. In Part II new illustrative material in the way 
of modern letters will prove suggestive and helpful. In Part III 
a chapter on Business Filing Rules presents concise information 
which every secretary who faces problems in the filing of letters 
will welcome. 

Besides these general additions, exercises closely related to 
the needs and actual tasks of the secretary are included. Not 
all letters mailed from an office are of a strictly business nature. 
There are, therefore, included problems in letter writing that 
every man of affairs and of business often has occasion to con¬ 
sider, relating to his professional and social life. Such letters 
the secretary should be able to write in accordance with the 
canons of good taste and the principles of effective presentation. 

For permission to use published letters, I desire to make 
grateful acknowledgment to Page Brothers, Doubleday, Doran 
& Company, and to Harper & Brothers. For helpful suggestions 
and valuable information, I wish to express my appreciation to 
Representative Sol Bloom, to Miss Margaret Hanna, and to 
Mrs. Rose Gouveneur Hoes, of Washington; to Mr. Philip M. 
Hayden, Assistant Secretary of Columbia University; and to 
The Reverend George B. Ford, Columbia University. For the 
use of letters and other illustrative material, I am indebted to 
The American Council of Learned Societies; to Dr. Juliana S. 
Haskell, Adviser to Women Graduate Students, Columbia 
University; to Miss Clare M. Tousley, Assistant to the Director 
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of the Charity Organization Society of New York; to Mrs. Helen 
Winne Eldredge, Director of the Employment Bureau of the 
Central Branch of the Y.W.C.A., New York; to Mr. Cameron 
Beck, Personnel Manager of the New York Stock Exchange; 
and to Mr. Harold Fields, Executive Director of the National 
League of American Citizenship, Inc.; to Dean Jane Louise 
Mesick of Simmons College; to Professor Dorothy MacPherson 
of Columbia University; to Miss Ethel Caryl of Theodore 
Roosevelt High School; to Miss Katharine Spencer, Miss Lucile 
Dunham, Miss Lillian Travis, Miss Eva van Nordeck, and to 
the members of the Secretarial Correspondence classes in Colum¬ 
bia University, 1930 and 1931. 

To Miss Martha E. Hodson, a student of Columbia University 
of 1929, I make grateful acknowledgment for the report on 
Business Filing Rules. 

To Miss Kate M. Monro, I am especially indebted for invalu¬ 
able assistance, helpful suggestions, and kindly criticism. 

Sarah Augusta Taintor. 

New York, N. Y., 

January, 1932. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

With the exception of two or three books treating mainly of 
certain phases, little has been written of the work of the secretary 
except what has been added in chapters supplementary to texts 
on Business English. I have, therefore, limited the scope of this 
book to the comparatively untouched field belonging peculiarly 
to the secretary. 

With the new demands that business makes upon the training 
of those entering it, certainly none are more insistent than those 
upon the secretary. More and more is required of her every day 
and better training is necessary to meet these demands. She has 
become an important and increasing factor in the conduct of 
business. Year after year college graduates, after four years of 
rich training, are turning from time-honored professions open to 
women to new and more interesting ones, among which that of 
business proves most attractive. Indeed, it is no uncommon 
circumstance to see young women leaving their places, already 
obtained in the schoolroom or even in the library, to gain a 
coveted desk in a business office. In business appear new possi¬ 
bilities and attractive opportunities. 

It is with these facts in view that I have undertaken to prepare 
a book on secretarial training. While written primarily for those 
intended to be private secretaries in business, it will be useful, 
as well, to social secretaries, and to alEthose who wish to write 
better letters. 

The book aims to cover the entire work of a secretary. It 
includes chapters on the secretary herself; on her training, 
her qualifications, her duties, her responsibilities, and her 
opportunities. 

Because she must write many letters or supervise them, the 
second part of this book is devoted to the study of letters, their 
form, their possibilities, the best usage of disputed points of form 
and content, and the actual composition of all kinds of letters. 
It also deals with other kinds of business writing used daily in 
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every office; the making of reports; the preparation of material 
for the printer; and the editing of the house organ. 

I have laid special stress upon the broader cultural aspects 
of the secretary’s training because of my belief that in her 
education, this side of her development will frequently require 
greater attention. 

The third part is devoted to the social secretary and the social 
letter, in which the various kinds of notes and letters, formal and 
informal, are discussed and studied, with examples illustrating 
the best usages. 

The present textbook is a result of my interest in the work of 
the secretary, my experience in teaching secretarial subjects in 
Columbia University, and my observation and study of secre¬ 
tarial duties as seen in various offices. 

My acknowledgments are gratefully made to Doubleday, Page 
and Company for the use of two letters from The Life and Letters 
of Walter Hines Page; to Houghton Mifflin Company for a 
letter from The Letters of Franklin K. Lane; to Charles Scribner’s 
Sons for material taken from Sentimental Tommy; to The Good¬ 
year Tire and Rubber Company for a letter from one of their 
manuals; to Dodd, Mead and Company for two letters selected 
from My Life and Some Letters, and to Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin 
for the use of a published letter. 

I wish also to express my appreciation to many of my friends, 
to heads of secretarial schools and employment managers, and to 
various executives and secretaries who have been most generous 
in lending letters for illustration, in giving information, and in 
writing their opinions of secretarial qualifications—all of which 
has added greatly to the success and interest of this book. 

My thanks are especially due to a number of secretaries and 
offlce managers whose interest and practical help have been 
invaluable. Among these are Miss Genieve Gildersleeve; Miss 
Madeline Lane and Mrs. Pearl Beach of the Dorr Engineering 
Company; Miss Lilian Burton of Merrill and Lynch Company; 
Miss E. L. Sibley of the law firm of John F. Bowie; Miss Agnes 
M. Cheney of the DeLaval Cream Separator Company; Miss 
Gladys Hendrie, secretary to Charles M. Schwab; Miss Lillian 
Keller, secretary to the chairman of the New York Transit 
Commission; Miss Libbie George, Miss Esther Buerman, and 
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Miss Firor of Columbia University; Miss Maude Pfaffman and 
Miss Anne Booth of The United States Rubber Company; Miss 
Mary Richardson, secretary to the president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company; Mrs. Susan Mitchell of 
The Western Electric Company; Mrs. Gladys Vore, secretary to 
Dr. John Erdmann; Miss Julie Sheffield, Mrs. Cora Van B. 
Potter, Mrs. Edna Maguire, social secretaries. I wish also to 
express my appreciation for valuable library assistance and 
references, to Miss Isadore G. Mudge, Miss Leslie Irwin, and 
Miss Mildred Starrett of Columbia University, and Miss Marjorie 
O’Donnell of Theodore Roosevelt High School; and to John B. 
Opdycke and Mrs. Alice Butler Richards for timely advice, 
suggestions, and criticism. 

I wish finally to acknowledge my great debt to Miss Kate M. 
Monro, who has been a constant adviser and a kindly critic, and 
has besides read the book in proof. 

Sabah Augusta Taintor. 

New York, N. Y., 

May, 1923. 
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THE SECRETARY 




CHAPTER I 


THE EFFICIENT AND SUCCESSFUL SECRETARY 

The private secretary has an assured place in modern business 
and professional life. The position is no longer an experiment. 
It is of increasing importance and growing responsibility. More 
is required; new duties are imposed; fresh opportunities for 
important and interesting work are revealed. 

Although the field of the office may seem narrow and some¬ 
what confining, there is ample chance within its walls for a wide 
scope of activities. A young man or woman with an aptitude 
and liking for business affairs will find, as a secretary, much 
satisfaction and interest in the position. A secretaryship is a 
profession in itself and should be prepared for in the same devoted 
manner as other professions. 

Secretarial positions for men, while not so numerous as those 
for women, are in some cases, even more important, as they lead 
to higher and more lucrative appointments. It is not uncommon 
for executives of great corporations to prefer men secretaries. 
Government officials probably employ men more often than 
women as confidential secretaries for they consider them better 
suited and adapted to the needs of such offices. In such cases 
the secretary is often given some of the responsibility of an 
executive. 

Officials in the Diplomatic Service usually desire men of 
culture and education as their secretaries. In The Adventure of 
Livingj J. St. Loe Strachey states the following in regard to the 
value of young men beginning their careers as private secretaries 
to diplomats and men of affairs: 

I told him (John Hay) I thought it was a great pity that the Presi¬ 
dents of the United States and other holders of great offices did not 
encourage young men of brains and also of great possessions, coming 
from families with great influence, local or social, to become, when 
young, private secretaries. There would be a double blessing produced 
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thereby. It would help to bind men of wealth and influence to the pub¬ 
lic service and would get them trained to fill in later life the great offices 
of State—Cabinet Ministers, Ambassadors, and special commissioners. 

While some frankly consider secretarial work for women a 
blind alley leading nowhere, others claim it to be one of the best 
avenues open to women of education. 

A placement secretary of a Woman’s Educational and Indus¬ 
trial Union says, ^^To the college graduate with good technical 
training and experience, there is no field which today promises 
more of a future than that of secretarial work in business.” 

Most of those who enter the profession remain in it. It is 
estimated that ninety-nine per cent continue as secretaries as 
they have apparently found enough to satisfy them in their 
chosen work. For the majority it is an end in itself. It enables 
them to earn a living more successfully with less discouragement 
than in most other occupations where they must meet the com¬ 
petition of men. Women who become secretaries like the details, 
the looking after the affairs of others, the daily routine, the per¬ 
sonal management, the touch with the world of business that 
comes more or less to every one in an executive position. 

Moreover, if the secretary does not find enough to satisfy her 
ambition and desire to do something independently, there is 
probably no work that will so quickly lead to other fields of 
business which may interest her more permanently. Her experi¬ 
ences as secretary often form an excellent background for execu¬ 
tive positions and prove sometimes to be an apprenticeship for 
such positions as head of department in stores, banking or insur¬ 
ance companies, in charge of financial reports, as office manager, 
and in some rare cases, even as director and junior partner. 

How shall we define the secretary who admittedly fulfills many 
functions? Kilduff.gives the following: 

The private secretary is the confidential attendant intrusted with the 
task of relieving his employer of all possible detail work and of such 
minor executive masters as he can, so that the employer may be able to 
devote his whole time to executive work. 

A magazine contributor writes humorously of the secretary: 

In America, the word secretary covers a multitude of sins in human 
form ranging from the girl who is supposed to file your letters, and loses 
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them, to the Vassar graduate who wants to discuss the new woman with 
your visitors. In England and Ireland, it means something entirely 
different. I haven’t yet discovered the exact definition but one thing 
I have learned, and that is when a person tells you he or she is a secre¬ 
tary, you are to come back with the question, ^^What have you written 
and when was it published?’’ 

Others define her by names associated with her function: 
^^a good amanuensis with infinite capacity for details,’^ ‘^a 
glorified stenographer, a necessary office lubricant,’^ ^^a buffer 
between the outside world and the inner oflfice,” ‘'an executive 
assistant,” “an office handmaiden,” “an administrative secre¬ 
tary,” “a highly intelligent adjunct or personal mechanism 
which enables a man to do his business effectively.” 

Perhaps the best definition can be determined by studying 
the various duties and responsibilities belonging to the office, 
the qualifications demanded, and the characteristics needed. 

Duties of the Secretary.—In the accepted usage of the term, it 
connotes a person of ability and of judgment, trained to manage 
an office which may or may not include several persons; to carry 
on correspondence or to supervise all that goes out of the office; to 
obtain material and look up facts for reports of various nature 
and sometimes for speeches; to check the accuracy of data pre¬ 
sented or to be compiled; to file correspondence; to transmit 
messages and to handle telephone calls; to run on errands ranging 
from carrying valuable securities to the safely deposit box to 
buying wedding presents for members of the firm or for their 
daughters; to interview all callers and to stand between her 
chief and the public; and to save him, if possible, from any 
drudgery of work and administration. 

Because women greatly outnumber men in the usual secretarial 
position, in the following pages the secretary will be treated from 
the woman secretary’s point of view. 

Naturally, one always associates among the most important 
of her duties the writing of correspondence, whether she is 
secretary to an official in the government, to a man in business, or 
to an individual in private life. The secretary is, of course, 
famihar with the most modern ways of conducting office work, 
of supervising it, and of establishing standards for business usage. 
She is necessarily acquainted with the devices now in use in all 
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up-to-date offices, designed to relieve the drudgery of work and 
to expedite matters. She is or becomes an expert whose author¬ 
ity is looked up to and whose judgment is valued. In some 
cases she is the manager of the office. Of necessity, she is 
familiar with the principles of shorthand and typewriting and 
should be proficient in the practice of them. While it is true 
that in some large offices, a secretary does not have to make fre¬ 
quent use of them she should always be prepared to do so, should 
an emergency arise. 

She will, in many cases, have to take the dictation of her chief 
who usually prefers to have his personal and important business 
letters written by his private secretary in whose discretion he 
has the utmost confidence. While she may not often be called 
on to use her knowledge of stenography, it is all the more impor¬ 
tant that she be able to have it at her fingers’ ends. Not all 
secretaries, however, are employed in large offices with several 
clerks at beck and call. Many a secretary, moreover, has to 
include in her day’s work the writing of all letters that go out 
from her office, and it is, therefore, necessary that she be a good 
stenographer and an accurate typist. 

Among other reasons, the secretary is employed to save the 
time of her employer in matters to which she can easily attend. 
She is, in a measure, his chief assistant, and as such, it often 
falls to her lot to have charge of many minor as well as major 
details. She must frequently make out itineraries, obtain all 
information as to trains, steamers, hotels, appointments, and 
conferences. She is also, in a sense, a business hostess who 
greets all callers, receives them courteously, and determines 
whether they are to be admitted to the inner office. She is 
often the official bookkeeper of her employer, having entire 
charge of his personal accounts including his income taxes. 
She makes out reports required in the administration of the 
office. She edits his letters and reports to see that they contain 
no error, acting for him with intelligence, tact, and loyalty. 

Qualifications of a Secretary. —What are the qualifications of 
such a person from whom are demanded these manifold duties 
and from whom so much is expected? 

Cultural Training. —Without question, the secretary must have 
the fine mental equipment a good education should give; the 
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more advanced the better. Probably the best kind of training is 
a liberal college education or its equivalent, of a cultural nature. 
Although she may make use of it in only a general way, she 
needs all the cultural training she can obtain. More and more, 
business men are seeking college graduates for their secretaries 
as the position demands young women of intelligence, of wide 
culture, and of broad education. This training will show itself 
in her judgment on questions that arise, in the definite way that 
she decides points of procedure, in her poise of manner, and in 
her attitude toward her work and its problems. 

A manager of a Collegiate Bureau of Occupations writes on 
this point: 

There is no reason why the secretarial field should not be an excellent 
one for college women, but the larger number of successful secretaries 
are, in our experience, non-college women. Every year, however, we 
see more college women going into this field and making a success of 
the work. The college girl often complains because she enters at but 
little more salary than a high school girl would receive in her first secre¬ 
tarial job. The fact is, however, that the college girl goes up much 
more rapidly; she has better salary advances, better chances for increas¬ 
ing the size and scope of her job, and continues to grow for a greater 
length of time than does the girl with the less sufficient training. 

Not all those who wish to be secretaries are able to have a 
college course. In this case, such a person should endeavor to 
obtain not only a definite business education, but a general 
cultural background as well. Certainly, she can never have 
too much of the right kind of culture which expresses itself 
in appreciation of that which is beautiful and worthy, in intel¬ 
ligent understanding of men and women and their work, and in 
trained judgment and keen mind. 

Everybody knows that not all the best secretaries are college 
graduates. On the contrary, several of the most highly paid 
at the present time have been trained in the company itself, 
advancing from one position to another because of their unusual 
ability which has been recognized, and because of their deter¬ 
mination to use every opportunity to train and to fit themselves 
for something higher. In fact, many firms prefer to employ 
as secretaries those who have served with them as stenographers. 
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It is safe to say, however, that a college graduate, who has 
received technical training and experience, is more likely to 
rise higher than the one without such valuable training, if only 
because her broader range of intellectual interests gives her more 
points of contact and therefore commands more respect because 
of interest aroused. 

She who desires to be a secretary should grasp every 
opportunity to develop herself intellectually; her success will 
depend largely on her general intelligence and on her under¬ 
standing of her problems, which, she will find, becomes at times 
complex. 

The education of a secretary does not end with the obtaining 
of a degree or with the receiving of a diploma. In fact, it has 
just begun for the one who sees in such a position opportunity 
for further development. With all the wealth of the world 
before her, she is certainly lacking in spirit and in ambition if 
she does not make some of it her own and translate it into terms 
of appreciation and service. She will be all the more valuable 
if she keeps up with the best that modern literature offers, in 
fiction, history, poetry, and drama; or, if she is more interested 
in the development of modern practical achievement, in the 
literature of commerce or science. 

Some magazines offer articles on women in business which 
should prove stimulating and suggestive to a secretary. From 
these she will learn what others have done, what opportunities 
were open to them, what contributed to their success and, in 
some cases, what caused their failure. A wise secretary will 
always be on the lookout for any material that will help her to 
be more efficient, more progressive, and more valuable. 

There is, also, in every office a big field for study and develop¬ 
ment challenging the intelligence of any secretary. If she 
interests herself in the phase of business which most directly 
concerns her chief and becomes intelligently informed on it, her 
work will be more vital as well as more interesting. Whatever 
the field may be, she should strive to obtain a comprehensive 
knowledge of it. Glenn G. Munn,^ writing in Administrationy 
says concretely on this point: 

^ A Manual for Secretaries and Stenographers, by Glenn G. Munn. in 
Administrationy June, 1922. 
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In a bank, for instance, if the chief’s special field of activity is invest¬ 
ments, the secretary should strive to gain a comprehensive knowledge 
of the principles underlying investments, as well as a knowledge of spe¬ 
cific issues of securities, their market price, intrinsic value, interest or 
dividend dates, etc. If the chief’s field is credits, the secretary should 
become a student of the principles of credit granting and bank credit 
department methods. Should the field be loans and discounts, the 
secretary should understand the elements of loan transactions, such as 
lines of credits, rates, legal restrictions, collateral requirements, maturi¬ 
ties, etc. 

What possibilities for improvement and growth open for a 
secretary if she only avails herself of the opportunities presented 
in every-day business! 

The successful secretary is never content with her attainments. 
She will constantly strive to increase her ability, and to add 
richness to her life and work. In this way will her position con¬ 
tinue to be one of joy and pleasure and inspiration, for there will 
always be something to do requiring her best efforts; always 
some unsuspected power within herself to be called forth. 

Often work is dull because no intellectual effort is required in 
its performance, and no inspiration is aroused because of mechani¬ 
cal drudgery or monotonous round. The secretary should keep 
herself alert and interested, a worker who is not content with 
what she has already attained, but seeks something still higher 
and finer. 

Besides the usual business training a secretary receives in most 
schools and colleges in preparation for her work, it would be most 
advantageous for her, if possible, to take a short course in psy¬ 
chology. By this means, she would be able to solve her problem 
better; to judge people; to understand human motives; and to 
obtain her point oftentimes by the wide appreciation of psy¬ 
chological principles. A course in psychology is, in reality, a 
course in the understanding of personality. 

Business Training.—It is not necessary to emphasize the 
actual business training which every secretary must have. She 
can never possess too much of that, for without it she will be 
unable to organize her office work systematically and efficiently. 

Besides a thorough and accurate knowledge of stenography and 
typewriting,—two essentials for every secretary,—she needs a 
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sound training in the principles of bookkeeping to enable her, 
among other duties, to keep accounts intelligently, to understand 
business financial terms, to make out tax reports and keep 
insurance records. If it is possible for her to take a course in 
accountancy or in banking, she will be more valuable and can 
command a higher salary, and in some cases, because of her 
superior knowledge and training, a better position. 

A course in office personnel management will also be helpful; 
for, by the very nature of her position, a secretary has to deal 
with people. As manager of the office, she must have such a 
working knowledge of those positions under her direction that 
she understands what is required and how it should be done, 
introducing improvements as devices appear or conditions change. 

The Personal Equation.—In any profession, mental equipment 
is not all. This is particularly true of a secretary. One of the 
great elements in the success of a secretary is the personal equa¬ 
tion. She must study her chief and his personality. She must 
know his needs, his characteristics, his peculiarities (though 
usually she will not have to study these to find them), his defects 
and shortcomings, his methods of doing business, his wishes in 
regard to his work. Her position is a study in human nature. 
However difficult it may be, she must, in a measure, subordinate 
her own personality to his, even on certain occasions, to the 
point of self-effacement. 

A particularly successful secretary to the president of a large 
and important corporation says that she never intrudes on his 
time and seldom asks him anything. If she must seek his advice, 
she puts the question in the form of a memorandum and so 
obtains an answer on paper. When it is not possible for her to 
find out the information she desires, she goes to other officials 
whose time may not be so valuable as that of her employer in 
the forming of fundamental policies. 

A secretary should conceive her function to be one of service 
of a highly intelligent type, but service distinctly demanded and 
ungrudgingly given. She is always serving another’s ends, 
another’s business; she is writing another’s letters, not as she 
would write them, but as he would. She must anticipate his 
wants and fill them. ^'The more closely she comes to talking, 
writing, thinking like her employer, the better fitted she becomes 
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to act as his representative, and the more indispensable and 
valuable her service/^ She must never be aggressive nor have 
too many opinions of her own, especially if they are not sought. 
Her work, not herself, must show. 

The secretary must believe in her executive, for she will serve 
him only half-heartedly if she cannot look up to him in admiration 
and respect for what he is or for what he has accomplished. 
If for any reason she finds that she cannot respect him or does 
not believe in his business methods, it would be far better for 
her to leave the position immediately than to serve in what soon 
becomes a more or less hypocritical, undesirable situation. 

A writer on secretarial work speaks of 

—the permanently secretarial type—the vicariously minded—method¬ 
ical, interested in detail, faithful sort which is at its best in propping 
up a more original mind. 

Another describes the successful secretary as one who has 

infinite patience, carefulnesss and exactitude; she is tactful to a degree, 
thoughtful of other people, able to catch a point of view in a moment, 
good at handling people, willing to accept responsibility. 

A manager of a Women^s Occupational Bureau says: 

A secretary is born, not made, and not all the so-called secretarial 
schools and courses can make a girl a secretary who is not naturally 
endowed with intuition, discretion, loyalty, adaptability, fondness for 
detail, ease in taking responsibility, and the ability and real joy in 
representing her employer or her firm to the outside world. A secretary 
must be interested in people and be endowed with a keen sense of humor. 

The secretary must be conservative in her attitude, but pro¬ 
gressive in her work. She must lend tone and dignity to the 
ofldce. She must make the executive's work pleasure and not 
drudgery. She must watch for things that he is likely to forget 
in the midst of the multitude of details. 

Assuming Responsibility.—A secretary must be able to 
shoulder responsibility whenever possible. This is a difficult 
thing to do, especially so when she has been attempting to sub¬ 
ordinate herself and to represent another's ideas and to render 
service acceptably. Because she has sought to have an obedient 
mind and tried to sink her own individuality, it is all the harder 
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to take responsibility when occasion demands it. Nevertheless, 
it is imperative that she be able to carry on the work of the office 
in the absence of her employer, and even in his presence be 
fitted to take what responsibilities she can from his already over¬ 
burdened shoulders. Opportunities will be given to every effi¬ 
cient secretary when the executive realizes that he can easily 
depend upon her to carry out important ideas without his saying 
anything about them. 

When he sees that she has absolute mastery of office details 
and that she has the judgment and tact necessary to attend to 
important matters, he will gradually but surely put into her 
hands work, in most cases, belonging to him. In other words, 
when he recognizes that she has ceased to function merely as a 
stenographer, and that she appreciates the responsibilities of a 
private secretary, he will turn over to her new duties and work 
requiring executive powers. 

What a Secretary Thinks of Her Position.—The conception 
that a girl has of her position will, in a measure, determine her 
success. She should look at it seriously as she would the pro¬ 
fession of law, medicine, or the newer occupations open to 
women—architecture, landscape gardening or interior decorating. 
The successful secretary will have a dignified view of her position 
and of her work in the office, and will regard those with whom she 
is associated in a purely business light. • She will learn to have the 
same attitude as her employer who makes business a profession. 

In a noveT by H. G. Wells, two characters are talking of their 
work and their attitude toward it in a way which a secretary 
may well consider: 

“What one calls one^s work does belong to something much 
better than ourselves. Something much better.’’ 

“Which something we become,” the doctor urged, “in so far 
as our work takes hold of us.” 

Sir Richmond made no answer to this for a little while. 

“Of course, we trail a certain egotism into our work,” he said. 

“Could we do otherwise? But it has ceased to be purely 
egotism, it is no longer, T am I’ but ‘I am part,’—one wants to 
be an honorable part.” 

‘ The Secret Places of the Heart, 
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Personal Qualities a Secretary Needs. —There are certain 
requisites that every secretary should possess in large measure, 
as they make for success in a position requiring association with 
others. Among these are the common but highly esteemed 
virtues of accuracy, punctuality, adaptability, tact, courtesy, 
and loyalty. 

Accuracy. —If a secretary were asked what quality next to 
loyalty the employer expected in her, the answer would, in most 
cases, be that of accuracy. In the numerous reports that a 
secretary has to prepare, in the keeping of the accounts of the 
office and of those of her chief, in the making of income tax 
returns, in the carrying of messages and in the writing of letters, 
surely there is nothing more to be desired than accuracy. For 
example, a secretary to a president of a world-wide corporation 
makes out his income tax and is considered so accurate in her 
figures and estimates, that her employer does not even look it 
over but signs it with no word of inquiry or attempt at examina¬ 
tion. ^^Four income tax men have come to my office to see 
in regard to it at different times, but not one has found anything 
wrong yet,” she said proudly. Accuracy, ordinarily, may not 
be an attractive quality, but it is an exceedingly valuable and 
effective one in a secretary. 

One executive writes of his satisfaction in his secretary: 

She is a quick stenographer, an accurate typist, and a remarkably 
competent secretary in regard to financial statistics and accounts. 

Another recommends the work of his secretary as exceptional: 

In stenography and typewriting she is skillful and careful. In 
verifying references and promoting accuracy she did much appreciated 
work for me. Her great personal interest in her work and devotion to 
it gave her services an exceptional value. 

Punctuality. —It should be hardly necessary to emphasize the 
habit of punctuality, yet some, unfortunately, have to be 
reminded of it. The oft-recorded story of Washington's secre¬ 
tary who came in late one morning may be retold at this point 
to show how necessary punctuality is. When asked why he 
was tardy, he answered that his watch must be wrong. To this 
Washington is said to have replied, ‘^Either you will have to 
get a new watch or I shall have to find a new secretary.” 
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Tact. —Tact has been called 'Hhe fine art of avoiding offense/’ 
In proportion as the secretary possesses tact and diplomacy, 
her business relations will be smoother, pleasanter, and more 
harmonious, especially with her employer who often has per¬ 
plexing and annoying matters before him and certainly does not 
want to be served by a tactless and thoughtless secretary. She 
often has to meet callers who wish a conference with her chief. 
It is as much a part of her work to satisfy these and to fulfill 
their wishes, if possible, as it is to see that the office correspond¬ 
ence conforms to the principles of good taste and usage. She 
must decide whether or not these visitors are to be allowed to 
take her employer’s time. She will soon learn to know who are 
important and always to be admitted, and who may be asked to 
come at some future time when her employer is not occupied. 

When a caller is unknown to her, she must note his name, his 
business connection, and what he wishes to discuss with her 
employer. If, for some reason, she decides that it would be 
unwise to grant the interview on that particular occasion, she 
must tactfully manage the situation so that the visitor will go 
away feeling that at least it is a matter of regret to the secretary 
that she could not arrange the conference. 

To have tact is to possess a sympathetic understanding and 
an intelligent attitude toward all. It is not enough not to offend; 
tact is not a neutral attitude, but a positive grace. 

At times, her tact will show itself in self-effacement when she 
sees that any intrusion on the time or thoughts of her employer 
disturbs him. Particularly is this seen in taking dictation from 
some men who resent the slightest disturbing movement or rest¬ 
less action of the secretary. She should learn the grace of sitting 
absolutely still while waiting for the words of the dictator who 
may not be able to think so rapidly as she can write. The 
employer may have mannerisms, but not the secretary. The 
tapping of a pencil, the restless movement of a foot, the bored 
expression, the tactless unintelligent manner of the stenographer 
will often break the train of thought and retard the dictation of 
her chief who rightfully resents having his attention distracted. 
It is hardly necessary to say that she should refrain from com¬ 
ment on the completed letters unless she has found that her 
chief expects it, a circumstance that rarely happens. Some 
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executives invite suggestion or criticism. In these unusual 
cases, the secretary must use her judgment and discrimination in 
praising or criticising. 

Courtesy.—The secretary must, of course, treat all with cour¬ 
tesy, if she wishes it in return, and if she wishes to represent her 
employer properly. Courtesy is one of the finest of graces, and 
is of inestimable value, not only in family and social life but also 
in business. The secretary will have plenty of opportunity to 
show it in her relation to her employers, to her colleagues, and 
to those who come into the office daily. She will have particular 
need of it in telephone conversations, many of which are trying, 
abrupt, and discourteous. The courteous attitude in even the 
most trivial of duties, the courteous act, the courteous manner, 
are real assets in business and have an actual value that cannot 
always be estimated. 

Adaptability.—The secretary should learn to adapt herself to 
all kinds of people, to any situation that may present itself, and 
to problems that are hers to solve. She must be able to make 
the retort courteous when strongly provoked to be cleverly 
sharp and sarcastic. She must cultivate an open mind and an 
intelligent point of view and must not bring to her work 
prejudices and preconceived ideas admitting of no change. Not 
all of her work is cut out for her; often new situations and new 
duties arise requiring an adaptability of mind essential to success. 

A remarkably capable secretary received the following recom¬ 
mendation from her employer: 

She combines the qualities which one most desires of technical 
training and practical efficiency; good judgment; accuracy in word and 
action; reserve; sympathy and quick understanding; adaptability in 
all contacts. 

Loyalty.—Because of the confidential nature of the secretarial 
position, loyalty remains one of its cardinal virtues. From the 
very origin of the word, secretaries were ‘‘clerks of the secret,” 
and so, to a certain degree, they are at the present time. Their 
loyalty shows itself in their being true to the trust reposed 
in them and in their being able to keep counsel. 

There is no more important asset in a secretary than the 
ability to keep secret confidential matters. Her employer must 
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feel that he can trust her at all times with any business; that she 
will guard a business matter as a private one, and will not discuss 
it. Often important secrets have leaked out through the secre¬ 
tary or through some one who has had access to correspondence. 
Perhaps these have not intentionally done so, but have carelessly 
and thoughtlessly talked with those who made capital of it. If 
the secretary violates in any way the confidence given her, she 
becomes unworthy of her position and soon loses it, as well as 
the respect of her employer. A secretary must guard secrets 
carefully. She must set a watch upon her lips lest anything 
escape which should not be spoken. 

Personality.—All of these quahfications and many more the 
secretary should possess. Perhaps the most necessary factor to 
her success is that which many lack—personality. It is difficult 
to define exactly what is suggested to most people by this term, 
but it usually connotes certain inherent qualities of character 
as well as likableness, something individual that belongs to one 
which distinguishes him from all others. Various executives 
and heads of employment agencies have described personality 
in the following terms: ^^Good appearance, charm of manner,^^ 
“social tact, poise, evidence of good breeding in manner and 
speech,’^ “home and educational background.’^ “Personality 
is individuality and is never described alike, depending largely 
on the viewpoint or the standard of the person making the 
description. In business it is presumed to be a combination of 
qualities that are innate and inborn and understood to be 
admirable.” 

Certain traits are born with us, and others develop through 
experience, training, and circumstances. These shaped and 
formed by us make personality. It includes, among other attri¬ 
butes, social graces, force of character, and striking individuality. 

Voice.—Among these personal requisites may be mentioned a 
pleasant and agreeable voice. This, to a certain extent, can be 
cultivated if one is wilhng to take the training it requires. No 
one hkes to listen to sharp, flat, rasping, uncultured tones; on 
the other hand, one enjoys a musical, well-modulated, agreeable 
voice, “an excellent thing in woman.” The secretary often 
talks over the telephone and receives messages. She should 
learn to use a low tone that will carry distinctly and pleasantly, 
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for a loud voice is annoying and often defeats its own purpose. 
It becomes metallic and harsh and is exceedingly disagreeable. 
The voice is a true indicator of culture or may often reveal what 
one would like to hide. 

Manner. —The secretary should also possess a fine manner and 
should realize its charm. It is essential to an agreeable person¬ 
ality and, everybody knows, plays an important part in business 
relations. In one of Barrie’s plays, What Every Woman Knows, 
the heroine, who acts as secretary to her husband, says about 
charm of manner, 

If you have it, you don’t need to have an3rthing else; and if you don’t 
have it, it doesn’t matter what else you have. 

Emerson, writing on manners, states: 

Once or twice in a life-time we are permitted to enjoy the charm of 
noble manners in the presence of a man or woman who have no bar in 
their nature, but whose character emanates freely in their work and 
gesture. A beautiful form is better than a beautiful face, a beautiful 
behavior is better than a beautiful form; it gives a higher pleasure than 
statues or pictures. It is the finest of the fine arts. 

Appearance. —The secretary should be pleasing, attractive, 
refined, and well-bred in appearance. She should dress in good 
taste, for she is the official representative of her employer and 
may have to meet and interview his callers. She should appear in 
every way a worthy representative who, by her appearance and 
manner, lends tone and dignity to the office. No employer likes 
to have his secretary dress inappropriately, extravagantly or 
showily or with too little regard to her appearance. He wishes 
her to wear suitable, becoming, and attractive clothes which 
will give tone to her personality. Many girls show decidedly 
bad taste and poor judgment in appearing at business in gaudy, 
elaborate, impractical dresses, in the mistaken idea that the office 
is the correct place in which to wear them. Others wear gowns 
of the most extreme fashion, costumes which might be appro¬ 
priate at a fashionable summer resort or in the front rows at the 
theater, but are certainly entirely out of place in a business 
office. 

It is highly desirable that the secretary study carefully the 
question of dress and act according to the canons of good taste 
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which, in all cases, are governed by the place, the time, and the 
occasion. 

She must have personal neatness to a fault. She must never 
appear untidy, or down-at-the-heel, figuratively or hterally. 
She should be as carefully groomed as business men are custom¬ 
arily known to be. She should consider dress from the stand¬ 
point of attractiveness, appropriateness, and comfort. She 
should study, as well, material, color, lines, artistic effect. 

One metropolitan banking institution believes in the impor¬ 
tance of appropriate dress in its secretaries to such an extent 
that it provides three costumes, attractive, well-made, and suited 
to its standards, to be worn on different days of the week. 

Personal Cleanliness.—A secretary should in every detail 
exemplify the viral principle of cleanliness in order to be healthy, 
efficient, and acceptable. The daily bath, the frequent shampoo, 
the constant care of the nails with an occasional visit to the 
manicurist, are absolutely essential to her well-being, and what 
is more, to the security of her position. One efficient girl lost a 
good position simply because she failed to wash her hair often 
enough. Although these seem to be obvious essentials, many 
women in business are, nevertheless, oblivious to their impor¬ 
tance. All costly cosmetics, ‘^all the perfumes of Arabia,’^ how¬ 
ever artistically and successfully applied, will, in no way, take 
the place of good fresh water and soap consistently and fre¬ 
quently used. 

A man wants his secretary to represent him, his office, his 
work, his personality. He objects to having his visitors find 
in his office a secretary who has no idea of what is fitting and 
who apparently knows none of the first principles of good taste 
in appearance. The extreme use of cosmetics, so frequently 
found in business girls today, is to be condemned and is criticised 
harshly by business men of the right sort. One efficient and 
attractive young secretary who fills an important position in 
a large educational office says on this point, ^^Such girls never 
get beyond the outer office.’^ In other words, they never become 
private secretaries. 

General Qualities.—Other qualities or characteristics desirable 
in a secretary might be added. But emphasis is deliberately 
placed upon good breeding, quietness of manner and speech, 
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loyalty, discretion. The secretary must, moreover, have an 
absorbing interest in her work, and be willing to devote some 
of her leisure to it, reading financial reports and informing her¬ 
self on related lines of business. She must be wilfing to work 
over-time; in fact, time should not exist for her, if an important 
matter is at hand. 

She must have quick and accurate judgment. She must 
possess endless patience, for in her position she will often be 
sorely tried. She must not be easily provoked. No less impor¬ 
tant are the ear trained to know good English, the liking for 
graceful expression and clear language, and the critical viewpoint 
toward her work. All these are indispensable in the efficient 
and successful secretary who is understanding in heart, trained 
in expression, and well-bred in manner. The loyalty of a faithful 
servant, the fidelity of a life-long friend, and the grace of a diplo¬ 
mat belong to the personality of a successful secretary. 

The following statements taken from the letters of business 
men illustrate what they appreciate in their secretaries: 

I have found Miss Hamilton, during the three and a half years she 
has been my secretary, to be most capable, responsible, and absolutely 
trustworthy. My business takes me away about half the time, and 
during my absence I have left her in complete charge, not only of the 
office with its duties, but also its diplomatic requirements in connection 
with customers, as well as general supervision of all outside installation 
and construction work. 

Miss Lewis has been most conscientious and faithful and has been 
most careful of reminding me of business opportunities and other details 
which are so easily overlooked because of the press of business. She 
comprehended many details of this business most thoroughly and on 
several occasions has taken up all points with prospective customers 
who have called in my absence and has drawn up and signed contracts 
with them. 

The stenographic work of Miss Young has been of high character 
and her handling of matters in the office, especially in dealing with people 
who have made contact with the office, either in person or by telephone, 
has been intelligent and satisfactory. Our stenographic office work 
has been of quite a varied kind, covering ordinary letter correspondence, 
drawing legal papers, and making up fiduciary accounts. 
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Miss Miller’s work at all times has been eminently satisfactory 
She has displayed excellent judgment and knowledge of business 
matters; is an excellent stenographer, quick, accurate and neat. It is 
with sincere and deep regret to us that she finds it necessary at this time 
to leave our employ and the action has been entirely voluntary on her 
part. 

TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What are your reasons for wishing to become a secretary? 

2. What qualities of mind and character do you consider most important 
for a secretary to possess? 

3. Does a secretarial position offer chance for advancement? 

4. What traits of personality would you look for in a secretary if you 
were to employ one for yourself? 

5. Which of the following do you think should have first consideration 
in selecting a secretary for a banking position: a college degree, experience 
in business, a high school diploma, social background, extensive travel? 

6. If you were selecting a secretary for a business office having many 
contacts with other firms, which of the following do you think most essential 
for her to possess: fine manners, a pleasant voice, good appearance, tact, 
initiative? 

7. What recreations can you suggest for the secretary in her leisure 
time? 

8. What books on business would you recommend for the secretary to 
read? 

9. What literature of the past would you recommend for a secretary 
who has not had the privilege of college training? 

10. What current books, other than those on subjects related to business, 
would be of interest to the secretary? 

11. What advantages has the college-trained secretary over one who has 
not had the opportunity of going to college? 

12. What advantages has the secretary who has been trained in business 
over the new recruit from college? 

13. What foreign language do you consider most essential for the secretary 
to be able to read or to speak? 

14. Would a knowledge of Latin be of use to a secretary? 

15. What qualities have you found that novelists have portrayed in 
secretaries? 

16. Read the following extract from Joseph Pulitzer^ by Alleyne Ireland. 
It illustrates what Mr. Pulitzer believed he should know before he engaged 
a secretary who was to travel with him. The last paragraph shows by 
contrast what he often did not find in those whom he had employed. Was 
he asking too much in a secretary? 

** ' Now, Mr. Ireland, you will understand that if any arrangement is to 
be included between us, I must explore your brain, your character, your 
tastes, your sympathies, your prejudices, your temper: I muht find out if 
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you have tact, patience, a sense of humor, the gift of condensing information, 
and, above all, a respect, a love, a passion for accuracy.’ 

began to speak, but he interrupted me before I had got six words out 
of my mouth. 

“ ‘ WaitI Wait!’ he cried. ‘Let me finish what I have to say. You’ll 
find this business of being a candidate a very trying and disagreeable one; 
well, it’s disagreeable to me, too. What I need is rest, repose, quiet, 
routine understanding, sympathy, friendship, the friendship of those 
around me.’ 

“ I’ve had scores of people pass through my hands in the last fifteen years— 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irishmen, Welshmen, Germans, Frenchmen, Amer¬ 
icans, men of so-called high family, men from a dozen universities, self-taught 
men, young men, old men, and what have I found? Arrogance, stupidity, 
ingratitude, loose thinking, conceit, ignorance, laziness, indifference; absence 
of tact, discretion, manners, consideration, sympathy, devotion; no knowl¬ 
edge, no wisdom, no intelligence, no observation, no memory, no insight, no 
understanding.’ ” 
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THE ROUTINE OF THE SECRETARY 

The daily routine of the secretary includes a number of details 
which may be classified under the following points: 

1. Opening the mail 

2. Taking dictation 

3. Sending of telegrams and cablegrams 

4. Writing letters 

5. Filing correspondence 

6. Receiving callers 

7. Answering the telephone 

8. Making appointments and keeping a diary 

9. Making itineraries and travel reservations 

10. Attending to checkbook 

Opening the Mail. —The day begins with the opening of the 
mail which is laid upon the desk of the secretary for her inspec¬ 
tion and often reading before it goes to that of her employer. 
In few cases, with the exception of those from his family and his 
closest friends, does he wish to open his letters. The secretary 
soon learns to leave such unopened, for she will become acquainted 
with handwriting, special marks or seals, and names written on 
the outside of the envelope to secure privacy. Usually an execu¬ 
tive informs his secretary to read all letters marked Personal’^ 
or Confidential,^^ as these words are often misused to get the 
attention of the executive in the hope that the secretary will 
pass the letters to him. Unless he wishes otherwise, she should 
open all such letters. 

As the secretary reads, she sorts or classifies the letters in 
whatever way she considers best or is directed to do. Some will 
be sent to other desks than that of her employer; some will 
demand his personal attention; otl\ers will be reserved for her to 
answer without consulting her chief. Many such letters come to 
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every office and are usually turned over to the secretary, although 
there are executives who wish to answer all of their mail. Such, 
however, are rare. Most men wish their secretaries to assume 
this responsibility in order to save time. A secretary will soon 
learn the general policy of the office and the method of answering 
letters so that she can perform the task easily and satisfactorily. 

As she goes over the mail, she must be careful to notice all 
enclosures. The number of these should be marked at the top of 
the letter with a brief word descriptive of their nature, while the 
enclosures themselves should be clipped to the letter or put away 
carefully in their proper places. This serves as a check and 
record to show, in case of doubt, what was actually received. In 
some offices all this work is done for the secretary by an assistant 
who also stamps upon letters the date of arrival, or upon tele¬ 
grams, the hour of receipt. 

On the letters which she places ready for her chief, she may 
make comments or memoranda to serve as explanation or to 
connect with other correspondence. Some authorities on secre¬ 
tarial policies advise laying on top the pleasant letters or those 
that will cause pleasure and at the bottom of the pile the dis¬ 
agreeable ones. Such a proceeding depends entirely on the 
temperament of the man and the wish of the secretary. A more 
sensible arrangement would be to place the most important on 
top, although even this suggestion cannot always be followed 
logically. 

Taking Dictation.—When the secretary comes in for dictation, 
she should have all her tools in readiness so that there will be 
no delay on her part. She should sit quietly while waiting for 
the dictation which may come slowly or rapidly according to the 
custom and ability of the dictator. She may utilize pauses in 
dictation by reading over notes, correcting outlines and punctu¬ 
ation. She will soon learn whether it is best to interrupt and ask 
for a repetition of what she has not understood or whether it is 
more prudent to wait until the dictation is finished. Sometimes 
a secretary or stenographer annoys the one dictating by a slight 
thoughtless action, and irritates by her uninterested manner or 
discourteous assertion of herself. Most men prefer to have their 
stenographers, while waiting, sit quietly with an expectant, 
intelligent air. 
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Correction of Errors. —A secretary often wonders what she 
should do when she finds grammatical errors or poorly expressed 
sentences in the words dictated. In such cases, there is only one 
thing to do—correct whatever she knows is wrong. Any man 
of the right sort will be grateful for having his attention called to 
an inaccuracy, misstatement, or error in English in his letter, if 
the secretary does it tactfully and respectfully. Many employers 
prefer that she show any change in form when she brings the 
letter for his signature in order that he may determine whether he 
wishes the correction to stand; others rely upon the secretary to 
correct any mistakes, preferring not to be bothered with details. 
A business man who has many letters to dictate is often so 
occupied in stating what is in his mind that he is not always 
careful how he expresses what he has to say and thus allows 
errors to creep in. 

A secretary must have not only an ear but an eye for good 
English. She should be sensitive to its sound and quick to detect 
any variation from accepted forms and established usage. If 
she is in doubt with regard to any particular point of grammatical 
construction, she should know how to find authority to settle 
the point for her. Sometimes an executive will ask her for an 
opinion in regard to a construction as to which she thinks the 
better form or the more correct manner of expression. In order 
to answer adequately, she must have a reason for the faith that 
is in her. 

Business men are proud of secretaries who have good literary 
taste, as is shown by the following comments: 

My secretary answers my correspondence with commendable letters 
from a rather sketchy dictation. 

Miss Hopkins is rarely gifted as a writer and her pure diction and 
delightful facility of expression made the correspondence which she 
attended to for me an eminently satisfactory service. 

Records of Letters. —All letters that go out of the office must 
have copies made for future reference or record. The secretary 
follows up all letters to see that copies are put in the correct files. 
Some are placed in a permanent file; others in a portfolio to be 
attended to later in the day, while awaiting further data or 
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information; still others may be kept in what is sometimes known 
as a tickler or follow-up file, to be answered at a definite date. 

Some organizations require several copies of all letters sent 
out which are to be filed under separate heads or in different 
departments. Frequently, these are written on different kinds 
of paper. One large office, for example, asks for the following 
copies for its internal correspondence: 

Original copy—Internal correspondence letterhead 
Second copy—Yellow bond 
Third copy—Tissue 

Fourth copy—Record of correspondence 
Fifth copy—Blue copy 

The number of copies to be made and filed will depend on the 
custom and the policy of the company in regard to the matter. 
Such information, if the organization is a large one, is usually 
given to the secretary in a manual of standard practice prepared 
for office use. 

A secretary has been called ^Hhe personified system of the 
executive, his files, his timer, his records,'' and this is what she, 
in a measure, becomes. A man must be able to depend upon her 
to remind him of many things, among which is correspondence 
unfinished because of incomplete data or insufficient information. 

Disposal of the Mail.—The care of the mail is not finished 
until the secretary has seen that all enclosures are included and 
the proper amount of postage placed upon the envelopes. In 
case of foreign mail, she must be careful to place sufficient 
postage and should know without consulting more than once, 
the amount needed for letters directed to various countries. 

Filing Correspondence.—One of the ordinary daily tasks of 
most secretaries is the filing of all letters and office papers to be 
kept for future reference and record. It is by no means the 
least important of her duties, for often the success of the office 
work depends upon it. One writer has likened the functions of 
the filing department to those of a safe deposit of an internal 
postoffice system and of a library. It involves the safe care of 
records so that they will be orderly arranged and easily acces¬ 
sible. It includes the assortment and distribution of material 
used daily. It should suggest the gathering of all material, of 
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any use to the work of the office, outside of correspondence and 
the filing of it for future reference. 

In some offices where the business is large and complex, filing 
is performed by clerks especially trained for this purpose. In 
many offices, however, the secretary is her own file clerk. Such 
work requires accuracy, a systematic mind that sees the value 
and need of orderly arrangement, together with an analytic 
ability which devises new and better ways of filing material 
to meet all possible demands. The file, above all things, should 
be flexible. It must be able to grow and expand. Few systems 
of filing meet all needs and requirements and must often be 
combined so as to obtain the best results. 

The secretary should be familiar with the different systems: 
the subject, the alphabetical, the numerical, the geographical, 
and the chronological, and, if necessary, she should be able to 
devise a system of her own, being sure that it is workable and 
adaptable. 

Sending Telegrams and Cablegrams. —In the course of an 
average day, a secretary is often called upon to send telegrams 
and sometimes cablegrams if she is associated with an office 
having foreign connections. 

Telegrams are divided into the following classes: 

1. The regular day message at full rate for expedited service. 

2. The night message at reduced rates to be delivered the fol¬ 
lowing day. 

3. The night letter of not more than fifty words accepted up 
to two A. M. for delivery on the following day at still lower rates 
than standard night message rates. 

4. The day letter, a deferred day service at lower rates than 
standard telegram rates. 

Writing telegrams economically and completely is not always 
so easy as it seems. The English used should be clear, concise, 
and brief. All unnecessary words should be omitted but not 
at the expense of clearness or courtesy. Ordinarily, the form 
of sentence employed should be simple rather than complex. 
If more than one sentence is used, it is better to follow the same 
form of sentence or order of words and to insert the word ‘'stop 
after each sentence to indicate the place of period. 
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The following classes of words, figures, and letters are counted 
as one word: 

All dictionary words 

Surnames 

Abbreviations 

Punctuation marks within sentences 
Foreign names with article preceding 
Figures 
Initials 

Common weights and measures 
Such combinations as the following count as one word: 

OK, COD, FOB. 

A group of figures is estimated in accordance with the number 
of digits in it and decimal points or commas used. For instance, 
345.89 counts as six words. In the case of fractions included 
in the amoimt, the number is counted as follows: 675% counts 
as six words. 

Telegrams may be sent as fast day messages in the United 
States, in languages other than English: French, German, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Latin may be used. Day and night 
letters, however, must be written only in English. In such, the 
form more nearly resembles that of a regular letter as there is 
less need for condensed statement than in fast day messages. 

In this country, there is no charge for date, address or signature. 
In England and on the Continent, such words are counted in 
computing the cost of the telegram, but at a lower rate than in 
America. 

Sending of Cablegrams.—Cables perform the same function as 
telegrams, but differ in make-up. Because of their higher rates, 
they are usually composed of code words which are formed from 
condensed or coined words. These must be actual pronounceable 
words that are combined in accordance with authorized usage. 
Abbreviated words or misspelled words are not permitted. 

From such a code-book as that of The American Express 
Company for travelers may be seen the kinds of words invented to 
designate various phrases and sentences. The following are 
taken from this source: 
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Sueja—Reply 

Suela—Reply by mail 

Suemz—Reply by telegraph 

Sueny—Why do you not reply by telegraph 

Suese—Report as soon as possible 

Semli—Reserve one room for me at first-class hotel 

Sempo—Reserve one room and bath for me at first-class hotel. 

Am to arrive at— 

In computing the cost of cablegrams, the words of the address 
and the signature are counted with the message itself. Some 
firms, in order to reduce the cost of sending, use a code name for 
that of their firm. For instance, the code-word in use for the 
American Express Company in most of its offices is Amexco; for 
its main office at 65 Broadway, Treas-amex. Information con¬ 
cerning the kinds of messages and their rates may be obtained 
from either the Western Union or the Postal Telegraph Com¬ 
pany. In sending a cablegram from any inland telegraph office, 
the cost is computed according to cable rules, and a charge added 
for transmitting the message to the cable office. 

Receiving Callers.—In the routine duties of every day, none is 
more certain than the receiving of callers who desire an interview 
with the executive. 

Probably there is no office duty requiring more tact, more 
ability to think quickly and to make correct estimates of motives 
and people, than this important secretarial function. The secre¬ 
tary may make mistakes at first and admit some who merely 
take up the time of her chief. She soon learns, however, to 
judge better, and profits by her experience. She becomes 
acquainted with his friends who must always be admitted with¬ 
out question. Some secretaries, on the other hand, refuse all 
callers unless definite appointments have been made for them. 
This method, of course, simplifies matters, but cannot always be 
followed. 

When a visitor asks to see the head of the office, the secretary 
must be careful to find out his name, his errand, and his business 
associations or whatever details she considers necessary before 
admitting him. Some callers refuse to give their names or their 
reason for calling, but state they wish to see the executive on 
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strictly private business. Such persons, if they refuse to divulge 
the nature of their errand or their names, the secretary soon 
comes to recognize as those who should never be admitted. She 
will courteously tell them that it is not possible for her to consider 
their case, if they will not intrust to her, the private secretary, 
who they are or what they want. 

She often must ask visitors to wait for some time before 
being admitted. She must arrange, if she deems it wise, that 
their stay shall not be tiresome. In some cases, she may offer 
to them current magazines to look over or chat with them 
briefly. In other cases, she will know that it is best to do 
nothing more than offer the caller a comfortable seat and ask 
him to wait. 

At times, it is possible for her to do as much for the caller as her 
employer would have done. She may have enough information 
to satisfy him without recourse to the executive. She should 
endeavor to give satisfaction and to treat all courteously. 

When visitors are admitted to the private ofl5ce, the secretary 
should have at hand all papers or memoranda that will aid her 
employer in attending to the matter under discussion and should 
lay them before him. 

Sometimes when a caller seems to be staying too long and is 
trespassing on the time of another appointment, it may be nec¬ 
essary for the secretary to indicate tactfully that the visitor 
should leave. One secretary in a public service office says that 
she does not hesitate to interrupt when an important message or 
appointment comes up demanding attention. And her employer 
knows that she would never intrude unless the matter were 
urgent and so excuses himself to his visitors. At other times, 
it would be the height of folly and discourtesy to interrupt any 
conversation in the inner office. Here, again, there is need of 
judgment and tact. 

Answering the Telephone. —In many offices, there is no one to 
attend to the telephone but the secretary who must receive and 
pass upon all calls from the outside and from the offices within 
the organization, and also attend to the outgoing calls. In 
answering the telephone, she must endeavor to speak clearly and 
pleasantly for that quality of voice not only is more pleasing but, 
it is interesting to know, carries better over the wire than a 
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rasping, harsh voice. The secretary must speak slowly and 
distinctly; the lower the pitch, the better. When she has ascer¬ 
tained who is speaking and what he wishes, if she considers it 
best, she will quickly connect the one speaking with her employer. 
If her chief is engaged or does not wish to be disturbed, she 
must courteously inform the caller that it is impossible at present 
to put him in touch with her employer, but that she, his secretary, 
will transmit any message desired. She will find it convenient 
to have at hand a pad of paper on which to jot down all calls with 
full details of time, name, and nature of errand, with comments 
made by her in way of explanation. One company provides for 
its secretaries the following form: 


Mr. 


WHILE YOU WERE OUT 


Mr. 


Of.Company 

Telephoned 1 .o’clock on (Date). 

Called to see J 

Requests you to call him ori telephone No. 

He left this message. 


Signed 


In getting any number over the telephone, the secretary 
should, if possible, first obtain on the wire the actual person 
with whom her chief wishes to talk before she connects him with 
her employer’s desk. In this way, she will not make him wait 
while she connects him with the one with whom he wishes to talk. 
She should have at close range a convenient list of those numbers 
that are frequently called up, in order to save time in looking for 
them in the telephone book. Some secretaries consider it 
advantageous to commit to memory many numbers in order to 
have them at their tongues’ end. 

Making Appointments. —It falls to the secretary’s lot to make 
appointments for her chief with those who wish to meet him 
personally and with those whom he himself wishes to see. She 
keeps an engagement book on her desk in which she records all 
appointments made for him in his office and the conferences or 
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engagements arranged for him elsewhere. In some offices, the 
secretary makes up from the day’s appointments a diary in 
which are recorded notes of personal business or of personal 
matters. The diary is, in this way, a valuable record and 
reminder of what has taken place. Sometimes a doubt arises as 
to where the executive was on a certain date or whether he had 
engagements which, for some reason, need to be confirmed. The 
diary will decide, for it should be accurate if the secretary is 
careful to keep a complete record of what has taken place. 

In some offices, the diary contains reminders which will call 
attention to what is to be done on certain dates. Among these 
are dates of payment of taxes, of insurance premiums, of the 
closing of options on properties. It seems better, however, to 
keep separate books for appointments and for personal business 
reminders. 

The following is a sample of a diary kept by a secretary for an 
executive in a large organization. 

Mon., Bedford. Motor road to Providence. 

Aug. 16. Narragansett Pier tonight. 

Tues., 

Aug. 17 Bristol. Hotel Taft at New Haven tonight. 

Wed., 

Aug. 18. Preliminary Supts. meeting at New Haven at 2 in Mr. H’s office 
Mrs. C. left for Florida. 

Thurs., 

Aug. 19. Supt. meeting at Double Beach near New Haven. 

Fri., N. y. Office, Distribution meeting at 10; Messrs. L. B. R., E. M. 
Aug. 20. and U. 

Messrs. H. and W. down for meeting with Messrs. J. and B. re: 

accelerators. 

Mr. C. did not sit in. 

Luncheon at New York Athletic Club with Distribution people, 
plus Messrs. Wolcott, Fulton, and Creighton. 

Sat., 

Aug. 21. Heard Edwin Markham at N. A. P. this evening. 

Occasionally schedules for conferences are made out in the 
following way: 
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Mr. W. M. Carleton's Schedule for December 
Month of December 

Monday, Dec. 4—Footwear Contact Conference—2 P. M. 

Tuesday, Dec. 5—New Haven & Naugatuck 
Wednesday, Dec. 6—Cambridge 

Thursday, Dec. 7—Malden (also Men\s Club, Mount Vernon) 

Friday, Dec. 8—Woonsocket, Millville and Bristol 
Monday, Dec, 11—Footwear Contact Conference, 2 P. M. 

Tuesday, Dec. 12—Staff meeting at 11 A. M. 

Contact Committee—Selling & Manufacturing, 
2 P. M. 

Sales Get-Together Meeting, 6 P. M. 

Wednesday, Dec. 13—Report Committee, 10 A. M. 

Development of Council, 2 P. M. 

Thursday, Dec. 14—Manufacturing Committee, 10 A. M. 

Monday, Dec. 18—Footwear Contact Conference, 2 P. M. 

Thursday, Dec. 21—Factory Managers Meeting, 9:30 A. M. 

Monday, Dec. 25—Footwear Contact Conference. 2 P. M. (also 

Technical Alumni Council) 

Thursday, Dec. 28—Williamsport and Jersey. 

Keeping a Calendar. —Sometimes a secretary whose work is in 
an educational office of a college or university finds it useful to 
keep a calendar of what letters, pamphlets or bulletins are to be 
sent out on definite dates. These letters which are on file need 
only to be enclosed in envelopes and mailed on given dates. If, 
for some reason, there should be a change of secretaries, the new 
incumbent will have little difficulty in dispatching the bulletins 
of the office on the proper dates. This calendar with modifica¬ 
tions is employed in other than educational offices. 

1 April 7 Letter to heads of departments re consultation hours 

2 May 1 Letter to chairmen of state organizations 

3 May 22 Locker cards 

4 May 25 Letter to heads of departments re errata sheet 

5 June 1 Convocation program 

6 June 1 Identification card 

7 June 1 Errata 

8 June 28 Students’ record card 

9 June 29 Weekly Bulletin 

10 June 30 Permit cards for attendance 

11 July 10 Letter to all instructors 

12 July 14 Weekly Bulletin 

13 July 15 Postcard for follow-up (see Memo 17) 

14 July 21 Weekly Bulletin 
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16 July 24 Letter and signs re railroad representatives 

16 Aug. 14 Letter re all publications 

17 Sept. 1 Send out double postcards 

Writing Letters about Appointments. —When sending letters 
asking for appointments, the secretary should write concisely, 
briefly, and completely, but should not sacrifice courtesy to 
brevity or conciseness. 

Various types of letters relating to appointments usually writ¬ 
ten by secretaries and in most cases signed by them, follow: 

Arranging for an Appointment 

Dear Mr. Wallace: 

Mr. White will be glad to see you any day after three o’clock this week 
or at your convenience next week regarding the matter about which you 
wrote on June 24. He suggests, however, that you telephone and make a 
definite appointment on the day of your intended visit. 

Yours very truly, 

Allen Hutchinson 
Secretary to Mr. White 

Requesting Appointments 
1 

Dear Mr. Brooks: 

Mr. Walters wishes to discuss the New Labor Movement with you at the 
earliest possible date, and instructs me to ask whether Tuesday, October 28, 
at two o’clock, in your office, will be convenient. 

Very truly yours, 

Ellen James 

Secretary to Mr. Walters 


2 

My dear Mr. Howe: 

Mr. Green was much interested in the display which you had at the 
Dairymen’s Association Convention at Michigan State College last week, 
and he would like very much to discuss with you the methods and equipment 
which you use in the manufacture of your various products. 

Mr. Green is planning to make some extensive changes in his Short 
Hills Dairy Farm, and feels that your advice would be most helpful if you 
would be willing to give him a few minutes of your time. 
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If so, would it be convenient for you to see him at your oflBce on Thursday, 
October 30, at 2:30 or some other afternoon this week? 

Very truly yours, 

Mary Williams 
Secretary to Mr. John Green 


3 

My dear Mr. Johnson: 

Mr. Jones has asked me to write you and arrange for an appointment 
during his visit in Washington. Would it be possible for you to see him on 
Wednesday, November 5, at the University Club, to discuss the matter 
of foreign speakers for the coming winter? 

Very truly yours, 

Elizabeth J. Davis 
Secretary to Mr. Jones 


Making a Guarded Reply to a Letter Asking for an Appointment 
Dear Mr. Wadsworth: 

Mr. Long has just returned to New York after an absence of several days, 
and within a few days is leaving again on another trip of somewhat indefinite 
duration. It is very doubtful, therefore, whether he will have an oppor¬ 
tunity of complying with the suggestion contained in your note of November 
29. He will be happy to do so if he is able, but in view of the uncertainty, 
you ought not, of course, to permit the printing of your article to be in any 
way delayed. 

Very truly yours, 

John Martin 
Secretary to Mr. Long 

Regretting Inability to Comply with a Request 
Dear Mr. Saunders: 

As Mr. Carson is absent from Washington on a trip to the Far West, I am 
taking the liberty of acknowledging in his behalf your letter of November 15. 

As it is not expected that he will return to Washington for some time, I 
regret that it will be impossible at the present time to comply with your 
request for a statement. 

Sincerely yours, 

Joan Fields 

Secretary to Mr. Carson 
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Acknowledging an Invitation Received in the Absence of the Employer 

1 

My dear Mr. Anderson: 

In Mr. White’s absence I wish to acknowledge receipt of your kind 
invitation to him to attend a luncheon at the Bankers Club on Wednesday, 
November fifth, in honor of the British Ambassador, Sir Ronald Lindsay. 

As Mr. White is at present in Europe he will not be able to attend. 

Very truly yours, 

Jane Davis 

Secretary to Mr. White 

2 

Dear Mr. Clark: 

In Mr. Baker’s absence, I wish to acknowledge receipt of your note of 
April 18, inviting him to attend the informal luncheon which you are giving 
at the Bankers Club on Thursday, May 3, in honor of His Excellency, the 
Japanese Ambassador. 

Mr. Baker is attending the National Foreign Trade Council Convention 
in Houston, Texas, and is not expected back until May 4. He will, conse¬ 
quently, be unable to accept your kind invitation. I feel sure that he will 
be exceedingly sorry to learn that he has missed the opportunity of being 
with you on that occasion. 

Sincerely yours, 

Anna Crawford 
Secretary to Mr. Baker 

Confirming a Telephone Message 
1 

Dear Mr. Burns: 

This will confirm my telephone message to your office Monday morning 
and this afternoon, that Mr. Case, to whom you were kind enough to extend 
an invitation for luncheon tomorrow, was unexpectedly called to Washing¬ 
ton on business over last week-end, and has not yet returned. 

Mr. Case had hoped to get back to New York in time to be present at the 
luncheon; but it does not now appear that he will arrive early enough for 
that purpose, and he has asked me to express his sincere regrets at his 
inability to be with you and Mr. James tomorrow, and his good wishes for 
a successful luncheon. 

Sincerely yours, 
Thomas Watterton 
Secretary to Mr. Case 
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2 

Dear Mr. Farrell: 

Mr. Smith has requested me to write you that he will be unable to attend 
the conference which he discussed with you over the telephone yesterday, as 
he has been called out of town unexpectedly. He sincerely hopes his absence 
will not cause you great inconvenience. 

Very truly yours, 

David Strong 
Secretary to Mr. Smith 


3 

Dear Mr. Hudson: 

Mr. Downing wishes me to tell you that it will be necessary for him to 
cancel the appointment which he has with you for Wednesday, November 
12. An executive meeting of the directors has been called for that day, and 
Mr. Downing will have to attend. 

Will you please let him know what other time would be convenient for you. 

Yours very truly, 

Jean Harlow 

Secretary to Mr. Downing 

Postponing an Appointment 

Dear Mrs. Norton: 

When I made an appointment for you at three-thirty on Monday, I 
did not realize that I should be away over the Fourth of July. I am wonder¬ 
ing if you could come to see me at three-thirty on Wednesday instead. 

If this is not convenient, will you please telephone me. I shall be glad 
to see you at any time specified. 

Sincerely yours, 
James Reynolds 

Making Travel Reservations. —In order to save the time and 
efifort of the executive, the secretary is called on frequently in her 
routine work to obtain all information about trains, and to make 
reservations on steamships, railways or at hotels. When it is 
not possible to obtain such knowledge by telephone, she will 
have to write a letter asking full information and giving all 
details about the nature of the reservation desired. Trans¬ 
portation companies unite in saying that such letters are often 
badly written as they are incomplete in stating what is desired 
as to kinds of service, quality, and rates. While such letters 
are among the simplest to write, they are seldom clear or com- 
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plete. In the following are found what details may be expected 
and needed in letters of this sort. 

Making Hotel Reservations 
1 

Gentlemen: 

Please reserve for Mr. Eugene Satterlee a room and bath on the ocean 
side of the hotel for July 31 to August 23, and inform him what the rate of 
such a room for the period mentioned will be. 

Yours truly, 

James Peabody 
Secretary to Mr. Satterlee 

2 

Gentlemen: 

Mrs. J. I. Crosby is expecting to be in Miami for two months beginning 
January 10. Will you kindly inforiri her what rates you can make for a two- 
room suite with bath, for herself and daughter, during the period she is in 
your city? 

Yours very truly, 

Roberta Wagner 
Secretary to Mrs. Crosby 

Making Steamship Reservations 
1 

Gentlemen: 

Mr. William Powers, of 25 Broadway, desires to know whether there are 
still some good staterooms left on the Bremen, sailing for Southhampton, 
June 30. He docs not wish to have an inside cabin if it is possible to reserve 
an outside one. He would be willing, however, to take a good inside room 
if it is too late to engage better accommodations. 

Will you please inform me as soon as possible what reservations you can 
make for Mr. Powers? 

Yours very truly, 

Paul White 

Secretary to Mr. Powers 

2 

Gentlemen: 

Please reserve for Mr. and Mrs. James L. Taylor an outside stateroom 
with bath on Deck A, first cabin, on the Majestic, sailing February 10 , for 
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the Mediterranean cruise. A check will be mailed to you for the amount 
of the ticket on receipt of your letter confirming the reservation. 

Yours very truly, 
Donald Markham 
Secretary to Mr. Taylor 

Canceling Steamship Reservations 

Gentlemen: 

Please cancel reservations made for Mr. Henry Light on the Aquitaniny 
sailing April 1, as important matters make it impossible for him to make the 
voyage at present. 

Yours very truly, 

James Watson 
Secretary to Mr. Light 

Making Railroad Reservations by Telegram 

New York Central Ticket Office 
Grand Central Station 
New York 

Reserve lower berth for Chicago on Twentieth Century, May fifteen. 

Sidney Lawton 

Canceling an Appointment.—Sometimes an engagement has 
to be canceled and it is not feasible to do this over the telephone. 
A letter of the nature and style of the following may be written: 


Dear Sir: 

As Mr. Starrett has been unexpectedly called out of town today, he has 
asked me to inform you that he will have to postpone the conference with 
you at two o’clock. On his return to the city he will be glad to make 
another appointment with you at your own convenience. 

Yours very truly, 
Wallace Wilson 

Secretary to Mr. Robert L. Starrett 

Making Itineraries.—The secretary is often asked to make out 
itineraries for extended trips with full information as to trains, 
times of departure and arrival at various points mentioned, 
arrangement for tickets, etc. She should keep on hand, ready 
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for reference, all up-to-date time-tables so that she can be sure 
of correct connections. While such information can usually 
be gained over the telephone, it is well to be able to refer to it 
quickly. 

A complete itinerary is shown with comments by the secretary, 
which explains how tickets are to be secured at various points. 

These are standard time, not daylight saving time. 

Mr. Carleton: 

Following is your complete itinerary: 

Leave New York 10:05 A. M. Tuesday, Nov. 14 

Arrive St. Louis 1:30 P. M. Wednesday, Nov. 15 

Leave St. Louis 11:00 P. M. Wednesday, Nov. 15 

Arrive Chicago 6:50 A. M. Thursday, Nov. 16 

Leave Chicago 11:45 P. M. Thursday, Nov. 16 

Arrive Grand Kapids 6:05 A. M. Friday, Nov. 17 

Leave Grand Rapids 7:04 A. M. Friday, Nov. 17 Secure ticket your- 

Arrive Hastings 7:59 A. M. Friday, Nov. 17 self 

Leave Hastings 8:37 P. M. Friday, Nov. 17 Secure ticket 

Arrive Grand Rapids 8:55 P. M. Friday, Nov. 17 

Leave Grand Rapids 10:50 Friday, Nov. 17 Mich. Cen. ticket 

Arrive Chicago 6:55 Saturday, Nov. 18 at Grand Rapids 

Station 

Leave Chicago 8:15 A. M. Saturday, Nov. 18 Mr. Smith at Chi- 

Arrive St. Paul 9:15 P. M. cago branch 

Leave Chicago 10:25 Tuesday, Nov. 22 Mr. Smith at Chi- 

Arrive New York 9:22 A. M. Wednesday, Nov. 22 cago branch 

Mr. White has very kindly wired for return reservations. I will indicate 
which, although he did not understand that you wished him to do so. If 
you should change your plans, for any reason, 1 presume you would want 
to notify the various branches to cancel the reservations already secured. 

Am sending a copy of this to you at Hastings as well as Chicago so if it 
should miss you at Chicago, you would surely find a copy at Hastings. 

MP. 

I notice that in his telegram to Mr. Smith, Mr. White asks for a ticket 
and lower on the 8:15 A. M. train from Chicago to St. Paul. This should 
read “ticket and chair,” and you will want perhaps to check up on your 
tickets to make sure that they are all right. 
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The following day-letter was sent to Mr. Smith who was to 
give Mr. Carleton the tickets: 

Mr. John Smith 
218 West Madison 
Chicago, Illinois 

Secure for J. M. Carleton ticket and lower berth Chicago to St. Paul 
nineteenth train leaving eight fifteen on Chicago Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad. Also secure ticket and lower berth Chicago to New York on 
ten twenty-five, morning train twenty-second New York Central Railroad. 

Edward White 

An itinerary may be made out with all indications as to rail¬ 
roads used which will read as follows: 

New York to Baltimore 

Leave New York 12:15 A. M. May 8. Via Penn. R. R. 

Arrive Baltimore 7:30 A. M. Monday, May 8. 

Baltimore to Atlanta 

Leave Baltimore 8:13 P. M. Monday, May 8. Southern R. R. 

Arrive Atlanta 4:50 P. M. Tuesday, May 9. 

Atlanta to Birmingham 

Leave Atlanta 11 P. M. Wednesday, May 10. Southern R. R. 

Arrive Birmingham, 5:30 A. M. Thursday, May 11. May occupy berth 
until 7 A. M. 

Birmingham to Memphis 

Leave Birmingham 12:30 P. M. Thursday, May 11. Frisco Lines 
Arrive Memphis 7:45 Thursday, May 11. 

Memphis to New Orleans 

Leave Memphis 11:55 P. M. Friday, May 12. Ill. Central 
Arrive New Orleans, 11 A. M. Saturday, May 13. 

New Orleans to Dallas 

Leave New Orleans 7:30 P. M. Monday, May 15. Texas Pacific 
Arrive Dallas 2:00 P. M. Tuesday, May 16. 

The secretary may receive a wire from her chief changing the 
itinerary on the route reading as follows: 

Itinerary changed as follows: New Orleans Friday, May 12, Saturday, 
Sunday, Monday morning—Dallas Tuesday—Memphis Wednesday—St. 
Louis Thursday, May 18. Notify Brown and New Rochelle. 
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It will then be her duty to notify the proper office and possibly 
the family of her chief, as they will wish to know exactly where he 
may be reached if it is necessary. 

Conclusions.—From what has been given concerning the 
duties of a secretary in an average office, it will be seen that she 
has a position which includes much, resembling that of a certain 
famous English statesman who had filled honorably many posts, 
important and unimportant, pleasant and unpleasant. When 
asked what sort of position he had held, he is said to have replied, 
“Maid-of-all-work to the British Government, sir; maid-of-all- 
work to the British Government.” 
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DUTIES OF THE DAY AS RECORDED BY TWO SECRETARIES 

A Secretary’s Experience in Discriminating between Essential Matters and 
Those Which Can Be Postponed, if Need Be, on a Very Busy Day 

I am the secretary of a financier doing business in America and Europe. 

Today is Friday. When I enter the oflftce, I have three things in mind: 

1. A fast transatlantic liner leaves tonight, and there will be only slow 
boats thereafter until next Wednesday. 

2. My chief’s personal and business friends will be all in their offices 
today; then they will leave for the week-end. My principal too will not 
come in on Saturday. 

3. London time is about five hours, Paris and Berlin time about six hours 
ahead of ours, so that telegrams, to which we expect an answer the same 
day, must arrive before the Europeans leave their offices. That means, 
such telegrams must be sent by me before 10:30 to the Continent, before 
11:30 to London at the very latest. 

I assort all incoming communications into telegrams and mail, the mail 
again as to urgent or important letters on the one hand and routine mail 
on the other hand. Next I open and decode the telegrams, and get all 
informations concerning these and the urgent mail ready for my principal, 
who now arrives. 

I inform him of all telephone messages that came in last night after he 
left and this morning, of important matters on the calendar for today, and 
then hand him telegrams and mail with correspondence pertaining thereto 
in readiness. 

He gives me his directions, and thereupon I prepare and send out 

Cables to Europe. 

Cables to South America. 

Domestic telegrams. 

Letters to Europe. 

Domestic mail. 

Between times I take care of urgent city matters by telephone and watch 
the calendar of my chief. 

I have to go at top speed to accomplish all this before 4 o’clock P. M. when 
my chief leaves for the day and the week. He has signed all letters and 
hurriedly given me his directions how to deal with certain matters that may 
come up tomorrow while he is absent. He does not like to miss his train. 

Then I am alone. I put the mail in envelopes and despatch it. After¬ 
wards I make from my notes the entries in my books, expenses, dates, etc. 
It is 5 o’clock now. The day is over and I am tired. None of the filing 
of today’s correspondence has been done, but I will do that tomorrow, 
Saturday, which is a relatively quiet day. 
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The Secretary of a Lawyer Records Her Daily Duties 

1. Sort the mail. That which I know contains bills or statements 
referring to the office matters I take care of; the rest I place on the lawyer’s 
desk, unopened, the most important first. 

2. Arrange papers and books on his desk in neat piles. To the right of 
a blank pad in the center of the desk, there must be three sharp pencils, and 
a glass of fresh water. 

3. File any papers or letters from the preceding day which are in the 
desk-file tray. 

4. Look at the office diary for any entry or memorandum referring to an 
important matter which will come up for attention during the next week. 
Enter therein any new notes. 

5. If there are any important matters in the diary, make a memorandum 
of each item on a separate slip of paper and place these on his desk where 
they will be brought to his attention. 

6. Look through the proper sections of the New York Law Journal for the 
day for any matter which he has pending and mark it for his attention. 

7. Look in my own diary for any memorandum of the month and get 
from the files the papers on any matter to which these memorandums refer 
and have them ready for his attention. 

8. From my diary, get up a brief report of what was done the day 
before, arranging the notes according to subject. This is used in dictating 
notes for the Office Register,” a very important office book which contains 
the name of every person or matter with which we are connected in any 
way arranged alphabetically, in directory form. 

9. Draw checks for any bill for office supplies and make the necessary 
bookkeeping entry. 

10. File all receipted bills in the receipted-bill file under the proper name. 

11. Answer the telephone. If the chief is not present, make out a slip 
containing the name and telephone number of the person calling, the time 
and date, whether or not he will call again, with a brief sentence as to the 
nature of the call. 

12. If there are any “memo of law” notes in the letter basket, type a 
“memo of law” card with the proper heading and file this in the file called 
“Memo of Law Card File.” For instance. Transfer TaXj a brief statement 
of the comment or opinion referring to transfer tax and the court cases in 
which this comment or opinion was given, with the date, the File Number, 
the Court, and name of the Judge. 

13. Take dictation of letters, legal matters, statements, and reports, and 
note instructions relating to each. 

14. Type letters immediately after dictation and place them on the desk 
for signature. 

15. Enter any letter sent out that day in the “Letter Book,” with the 
name and address just as it appears on the outgoing envelope, whether it was 
mailed or delivered, the date, to what case it refers, and the amount of 
postage. 
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16. Enter in the diary everything done that day and make out for the 
next day a list of the matters to be taken up. 

17. See that every envelope containing files is properly put in the steel 
filing cabinet or in its proper tin box, so that there is no important paper 
or file left out. 

18. Lock the safe. 

19. Close all windows. 

20. Leave a pencil and pad on the desk, in case I should be delayed in the 
morning, for someone to record the names of those who call or to take a 
message over the telephone. 

DAILY SECRETARIAL PROBLEMS 

1. You are asked to supplement cable information in regard to prospec¬ 
tive instructions from European countries to meet printing demand for names 
and titles. What sources of information would you consult? 

2. You are asked who are the senators and representatives from Arizona. 
Where would you find their names? 

3. An executive secretary is asked to arrange a vacation for an office 
staff of twenty-five people. How would you proceed to do it? 

4. What system would you devise for the ordering and checking of all 
office supplies? 

5. Work out a simple but clear statement of all office disbursements sug¬ 
gesting an analysis of the year’s budget plan. 

6. You have a new stenographer who knows nothing about letter usages 
of your office. How can you best help her to meet those problems? 

7. You have a new routine mail clerk. Prepare in simplest form an 
outline suggesting a system of record file and dispatch of material. 

9. What suggestions would you make to the clerk who meets callers? 

10. How would you secure intelligent cooperation of your office staff in 
matters relatively unimportant, yet sometimes handicapping its pleasant 
accomplishment ? 

11. How would you handle the problem of suitable dress on the part of 
the office staff if there were need of your doing so? 

TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Discuss one of the following topics on secretarial problems in a theme 
of about 200 words, using narrative and dialogue or the dramatic or explana¬ 
tory form: 

а. The question of interrupting a conference when there is an urgent 
matter or an important telephone call for the man attending it. 

б. Discriminating between desirable and undesirable callers both in the 
making of appointments and in the admission of the visitors to the office. 

2. What secretarial duties will give you the most pleasure to perform? 

3. What do you consider the most difficult tasks in secretarial work ? 

4. Contrast the work of a stenographer with that of a secretary. 

6. A business man is authority for the following: 
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^‘Should there be a union of secretaries and that union declare a strike, the 
business world would be more badly crippled in two days than if every 
business man in the country remained out of his office a week.” 

What in the work of a secretary is so essential to the executive that proves 
the truth of the statement above? 

6. Rewrite the following letter granting an appointment; 

Dear Mr. Jameson: 

Replying to your letter of November 27, the writer could arrange 
to accord you an interview between 10 and 11 A. M. on Saturday morning. 

Very truly yours, 

Manager 



CHAPTER III 


THE EXECUTIVE VIEWS THE SECRETARY 

In order to obtain information as to qualifications most 
necessary in individual secretarial positions, a number of execu¬ 
tives were asked to set forth in a few paragraphs what they 
believed to be essential characteristics for secretaries in their 
offices. These views, valuable because of their source and 
because of their concreteness and definite requirements, are 
given below. They represent industrial, financial, governmental, 
educational, professional, and social viewpoints, and, because 
written by those held in high esteem, are valuable and profitable 
for study. 


The Secretary 

My idea of a good secretary is a person who not only is thinking with the 
boss but is trying to think ahead of him. My example of an ideal secretary 
is James H. Ward, Vice President of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 

Wardie,’^ as he is known to our associates in the Bethlehem Steel Corpora¬ 
tion, started a number of years ago as my stenographer and secretary. He 
was always a lap or so ahead of me in my thinking of things that should be 
done. I never had to tell him to do anything. He was the one that usually 
told me what to do or had things done for me. At the same time he was 
always more than a secretary to me, and always had his eyes and ears open, 
learning everything he could about my interests. Finally he became so 
valuable to me that I had to make him a vice-president. 

Charles M. Schwab 

Chairman of The Bethlehem Steel Corporation 

The Vocation of a Private Secretary 

In the especially attractive work of private secretary, one has the supreme 
privilege of always expressing the best of his chief by letter, by telephone, 
and by personal interview. 

The private secretary is in a peculiarly favorable position, being without 
the responsibility of the office of his chief, to state judicially all decisions 
and policy; and as the private secretary absorbs the method of solving 
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problems, he can save his chief the necessity for personal inquiry into every 
case, making the position of private secretary one of the most helpful and 
useful of vocations. 

I can even conceive that the private secretary, assuming that the relation 
is one where the chief welcomes suggestions from those around him, can 
contribute helpful ideas, in the act of transmitting decisions and policies, 
thus becoming in line for the principal position itself, on account of the 
incapacity or promotion of the chief. Such cases have taken place in the 
nation, where private secretaries to men in the Cabinet or to the President 
of the United States, have been promoted to the highest positions in industry 
in the nation. 

An essential qualification in a private secretary is the ability to anticipate 
situations. This involves securing the obviously needed data for response 
to letters, and where possible, the preparation of a suggested reply where 
such reply is obvious to the private secretary. 

This position, therefore, is most fascinating, as it permits one to imagine 
himself acting the part of his chief. It is to be assumed that anyone in 
this world who has progressed to the position where he requires the services 
of a private secretary, has qualities which can well be emulated, which the 
private secretary can absorb, and add to his special equipment. 

It is obvious from the above that loyalty, earnestness, imagination and 
the ability to anticipate are the outstanding general qualities essential to 
the success of a private secretary. 

Calvin W. Rice 

Secretary, American Society of Mechanical Engineers 


The Secretary in Offices of Public Utility 

1. A secretary should have a thorough understanding of business English 
and the ability to write clearly, forcefully, and courteously without being 
extravagant in the use of words. 

2. Every secretary should be a business diplomat. 

3. She should be able to know much, oftentimes of value, but without a 
desire to impart this knowledge to people who are not entitled to it. 

4. She should have a pleasing personality but at the same time a reserve 
so that there is always a clear line between business and social activities. 

5. After a time a really good secretary comes to think much as the person 
to whom she is a secretary thinks. She becomes a part of himself as far as 
business activities are concerned. It is, of course, understood that she has 
at least a high school education and that a college training is an additional 
asset. 


F. C. Henderschott 

Manager Bureau of Education 

The New York Edison Company 
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The Secretary in an Industrial Office 

The most obvious thing for a secretary to do is to become a part of his or 
her employer’s mind. One question should always be asked, How would 
my superior wish me to handle this matter in his absence? Getting the 
pulse of the situation, in other words, the ^‘how” of the job, is the all-impor¬ 
tant thing. 

Of course, there are many other characteristics that are essential to a 
good secretary. Some of the more important ones are as follows: 

1 . Be able to keep an accurate record of all transactions, pending or 
canceled. 

2. Have correspondence so arranged in the files that instant service can 
be rendered. Nothing is more displeasing to an employer than to hear his 
secretary say, ‘‘I cannot locate that letter. I think it is here somewhere 
but I can’t find it just now.” Make plenty of duplicates, if need be, and 
indicate on each where the original can be found. File the duplicates under 
all conceivable subjects. You are sure to find one of them if called upon to 
do so. 

3. An accurate tickler file should be kept of actions; this includes incoming 
and outgoing correspondence, work on hand and engagements. 

4. Be capable of taking dictation with extreme accuracy as rapidly as 
desired. 

5. Above all, your address should be pleasing and your appearance 
immaculate. 

6. Also cultivate absolute secrecy regarding business matters. 

C. M. Sluyter 
Telephone Development 
Engineer in charge of 
Technical Service Department of 
the Western Electric Company 

The Secretary in Financial Offices 

A secretary in a financial office should possess, above all, unlimited intelli¬ 
gence. She must study the business with which she is associated and must 
make herself conversant with financial language and terms, and must under¬ 
stand the principles of securities and investments. 

The best secretary is the one who is training herself to be an assistant in 
the department in which she is workinir. Such a one will do everything in 
her power to learn the business, to make herself proficient, and to leave 
nothing undone that will make her more valuable. If she thinks of herself 
as in training for an executive position, she will be all the more interested 
in making her work as secretary successful. She will like what she is doing 
for she feels herself a part of it and shares in the responsibility. A good 
secretary has within her the seeds of constructive work to fit herself for 
an executive. 
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She must, of course, guard the affairs of the office with the utmost care. 
She must set a watch upon her lips and a seal upon her tongue. She must 
inspire confidence and trust; business secrets become her secrets. 

An executive desires unfailing cooperation from his secretary. She is 
his aid, his diary, his memory, his right hand. She must be able to meet 
people whom her chief cannot and send them away satisfied. She must 
be alert, quick to understand, and wise in judgment. 

Mary Riis 
(Mrs. Jacob Riis) 

Manager of the Women’s Department 
Bonbright and Company 

The Secretary in Medical Offices 

I expect my secretary first of all to be as much interested in my office as 
if it were her own. She must be level-headed and resourceful, and capable 
of handling without reference to me any unusual situation in her domain. 
She must of course be an utterly reliable custodian of other people’s secrets. 

Need I mention that she must be a competent correspondent and keeper 
of my accounts? She must relieve me as much as possible from telephone 
communications, attend to all appointment making, and arrange my oper¬ 
ating schedules. 

In addition to all this, I prefer the kind of secretary who can forget my 
office when she goes home in the afternoon. She will be for that a much 
better secretary next morning. 

Faithfully yours, 

John F. Erdmann 

The Secretary in Architecttxral Offices 

I do not know that there are any special qualifications which would dif¬ 
ferentiate the architect’s work from that of any other professional man’s, 
except that, of course, there is a considerable vocabulary which is special, 
consisting of architectural terms and technical terms used in building con¬ 
struction which a secretary must know. This, however, does not present 
any great difficulty and such a vocabulary can be very readily acquired. 

There is one general observation which I presume others have made, 
namely, that courtesy and tact in the use of the telephone are of great 
importance. The telephone is a great convenience for out-going calls, but 
it is sometimes very much of a nuisance when one is busy to be constantly 
interrupted by telephone calls and they are apt to become irritating. For 
this reason, it is particularly important that the person giving the message 
should do so with the greatest possible courtesy and tact. 

Burt L. Fenner 

McKim, Mead & White 
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The Secretary in Insurance Offices 

The secretary, either man or woman, of greatest value and practical help 
to an executive, busy or otherwise, is the one who has as a foremost quality, 
in my opinion, that priceless competence of being able to carry out and com¬ 
plete instructions without continually returning for supplementary guidance. 

This interprets that the efficient private secretary or assistant is one in 
possession of resourcefulness which must be combined with initiative, plenty 
of it, and of course, ability. Diplomacy, courtesy, sound judgment, and 
alertness are added qualifications that should be evident. 

To those ambitious for such positions and the training and advancement 
the contact creates, the suggestion of much reading is offered—current topics 
and all business subjects such as office management; letter writing; finance; 
salesmanship; advertising and some inspiration matter. In brief conclu¬ 
sion—the successful secretary is the one who can impersonate a sort of 
switch to turn off and direct the current leading to executive power. 

Charles li. Remington 
Vice President of tlie 

Aetna Life Insurance Company 

The Secretary in Editorial Offices 

The most important characteristic from my own standpoint for a secre¬ 
tary is initiative. I don’t like stupid blunders; but I should rather sacrifice 
accuracy any day than initiative. Any secretary to any man in an execu¬ 
tive position, gradually becomes simply his other self. The following para¬ 
graph is my secretary’s idea of what she should be. 

John Farrar 
Publisher 

An editor’s secretary must have a lot of virtueis besides the common or 
garden varieties of tact and conscientiousness. In the first place, she must 
be able to talk so satisfactorily to temperamental authors who want to see 
the editor that they will go away without realizing they haven’t seen him. 
She must have a wide knowledge of literary affairs. She must have an all- 
embracing, all-enduring memory, so that when the editor says, ^'What’s 
the name of the man we wrote to about a manuscript on Entomology in 
English poetry a couple of years ago?” she can answer, ‘‘Mr. Sims of 
Seattle.” She must use this memory to bolster up the editor’s at exactly 
the right moment, remember the details for him so he can concentrate on 
the larger aspects—and yet must realize that nothing is more exasperating 
than a superfluous reminder. “Sometimes it’s clever to be stupid” is a 
good adage to remember when giving out information. She can learn to 
anticipate the editor’s wants and save his busy brain several unnecessary 
convolutions a day. In other words, no robots wanted as editorial 
secretaries. 
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In reply to your inquiry I may say briefly that a secretary in such an 
office as ours should be a facile and exact stenographer; should have a sense 
or orderliness, which most editors do not possess; should be courteous and 
serene, and yet prompt and efficient; and should be really interested in all 
the questions and problems with which his or her chief has to deal. 

Sincerely yours, 

Lawrence F. Abbott 


The Secretary of Authors 
MR. BOK’S OFFICE 

THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
PHILADELPHIA 


November seventeenth 
Nineteen hundred 
and twenty-two 

My dear Miss Tain tor: 

I am very glad to respond to your request for I believe few executives 
lay sufficient stress upon the importance of their secretaries. They select 
their managers, their salesmen, their departmental heads, with infinite care, 
but too often a young inexperienced girl is brought into a concern and placed 
in a position of confidence to an important executive on the assumption 
that because she has a certain amount of technical training in office work 
she is competent. 

This, to my mind, is a mistake. Technical training is of course essential. 
But the qualities which lift a young woman out of the stenographic class 
into the secretarial are inherent. The most important of these is the gift 
of giving the “soft answer which turneth away wrath,’’ in other words, a 
large share of tact. To this must be added good health, an even disposition, 
discretion, an orderly mind and, above all, a good memory. This last is a 
great asset and must be cultivated if one is born without it. 

Finally, although too much initiative may result in mistakes and prove 
disastrous rather than otherwise to a secretary, she must be capable of 
handling troul)lcsome details, leaving in the main only the essentials for her 
employer to handle. 

As a concrete illustration I might say she would, for instance, compose a 
reply of this nature, bringing the finished letter to me for the signature. 

Cordially yours, 

Edward W. Bok 

In regard to your letter of November 15th, I am very willing indeed to 
state what requirements I think are necessary in a Secretary—that is, in a 
Secretary who is to be of any help to an author—which is a very different 
matter from the usual business one. 
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For a writerSecretary, stenography does not seem very important; 
although a knowledge of correct typing is of course necessary. But rather 
than take the time to dictate my letters (which would require the science of 
shorthand in my Secretary) I’d prefer to have one with requisite good literary 
taste and judgment to answer my letters herself—after knowing my pleasure 
in regard to them. It seems to me that college training in every way is a 
very important asset for secretarial work—at least for that type of work 
with an author. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher 

First of all, we must admit (being honest) that we have no private secre¬ 
tary. We hope this admission of ours will not get around among the 
Women’s Literary Clubs, who are at this time of year very busy inviting 
people to come and lecture to them. Because we have found a certain form 
of procedure very helpful. Whenever we get a letter from a Women’s Club 
which carries the name of the club embossed in gold, it always seems to us 
good business to reply through the medium of an imaginary assistant. 
Some like this: 

Dear Madam: 

Mr. Morley instructs me to reply, in answer to your very kind 
inquiry, that his fee for lecturing is Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars. 

Faithfully yours, 

Josephine Anatole 

(Secretary to Mr. Morley) 

This, however, does not often happen, for after all, not very many ladies’ 
clubs are so high-spirited as to emboss the name in gold. But when they 
dc they get penalized. Ordinary black printing or engraving does not so 
strongly appeal to our predatory instinct. 

Now, as to what Miss Anatole would be like, if there were one. Some 
Executives insist upon Beauty in their secretaries. We should not want too 
much of that; it takes one’s mind off one’s work. We would prefer that 
she have a sound literary taste, and be a connoisseur of callers. We would 
want her to be so delightfully tactful that she could deal with every one that 
happens to drop in and enable us to have leisure and privacy enough to 
write poems. She would have to have an unfailing instinct to detect which 
visitors are likely to be amusing and congenial and how often we can safely 
send out word Not In the Office To-day. If we felt a sudden urge to spend 
the day rambling on the streets, she would have to be capable of picking 
out enough contributions to fill the Green interestingly, write appropriate 
heads over them, and follow on with a cheerful paragraph of her own at the 
bottom—just enough, as we say in the business, to “carry the signature.’^ 
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In other words, what we desiderate in a Secretary would be those excellent 
qualities of assiduity, conscience, and application which, at present, we are 
forced to exercise because we can’t find any one who will supply them for us. 
She must have a passion for neatness, for answering letters promptly and 
wittily, and must never be surprised at anything. Certainly it would be an 
amusing job for her, but we haven’t the slightest intention of hiring her. In 
the first place, we couldn’t afford her; in the second place, we would have to 
hustle around and find things for her to do, and we already have so much on 
hand that to add that responsibility to our shoulders would break us down 
entirely. 

Just one other thought occurs to us. Going down the stairs at Penn 
Station the other day, we heard two Young Executives talking behind us. 

^'I must go down to-’s office some day,” said one. *'I want to meet 

his secretary. She has the most charming speaking voice I ever heard over 
the phone.” That reminded us what a romantic place this planet is any¬ 
how and also suggested to us that we wouldn’t want Miss Anatole to warble 
too entrancingly on the wire. In the general business of life there are quite 
enough friendly callers as it is without having people bustle in just to see 
what Miss Anatole is like. 

Christopher Morley 


The Secretary in Government Offices 

Senior Private Secretary 

Duties: 

To relieve an administrative official of high rank, such as a member of 
the Cabinet, or the head of a large bureau, or an independent establishment, 
of office details; to act as an intermediary between him and the public; 
when required, to represent him as his personal agent; to conserve his time 
by supervising the work of his immediate office, by examining letters and 
documents, and by taking independent action in disposing of all matters 
which do not require his personal attention; to collect and to interpret 
information as a basis for executive action, and to bring it to the official’s 
attention at the proper time, with or without recommendations; to arrange 
for appointments and conferences; to keep records of transactions; to pre¬ 
pare office reports; to notify subordinate officers and employees of orders 
and notices; and to perform related work as required. 

Qualifications: 

Training equivalent to that represented by graduation with a degree from 
an institution of recognized standing; thorough knowledge of Government 
organization, practice, and procedure; administrative ability; good address; 
tact and judgment. 
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Junior Private Secretary 

Duties: 

To relieve an administrative official of office details; to act as an inter¬ 
mediary between him and the public; to conserve his time by supervising 
the work of his immediate office, by handling correspondence, and by col¬ 
lecting and interpreting information as a basis for executive action; to keep 
records of transactions; to prepare office reports; to arrange for appointments 
and conferences; and to perform related work as required. 

Qualifications: 

Training equivalent to that represented by graduation from high school; 
thorough knowledge of Government organization, practice, and procedure; 
preferably a knowledge of stenography and typewriting; good address; tact 
and judgment. 


Stenographer-Secretary 

Duties: 

To assist an administrative official by taking dictation and typing cor¬ 
respondence, by handling routine matters independently, by relieving him 
of details, and arranging for appointments; and by performing related work 
as required. 

Qualifications: 

Training equivalent to that represented by graduation from high school 
and by one year’s successful experience as a Senior Stenographer, or by 
two years’ successful experience as a Junior Stenographer; knowledge of 
Government organization, practice, and procedure; good address; tact and 
judgment. 

—From The Report of the Congressional Joint Commission on Reclassification 
of Salaries. 


The Secretary in State Offices 

I suppose there are good male secretaries to state officials. I have known 
a few. But I think it is a field full of promise for the right kind of woman. 
I believe the great majority of such secretaries will soon be, if they are not 
now, of the feminine gender. 

The essential requirements of a good secretary for a legislative or state 
official are those which characterize a good secretary for any kind of business 
man. The details are different and must be learned largely by experience. 
The details concern knowledge of the legislative processes and of the work 
of the departments, and how to find out the answer to something with which 
the secretary is not already familiar. But in substance the ideal secretary of 
an executive state official of any kind must be a good executive herself. She 
must have good vitality, quick reactions, be capable mentally and must 
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impress the business visitors of her employer with confidence and a whole¬ 
some sense of charm. She should be a well-balanced person, sensible, a 
good judge of character, and should have initiative enough to go ahead and 
look out for anything of importance that comes up in her employer’s absence. 
She should be a filing expert herself or at least know how to manage one. 
She should have her eye on all the business which especially concerns the 
man she is working for, and, last but not least, she should be loyal to the 
core to her employer. The secretary who fits these specifications will travel 
far. 


Frederick M. Davenport 


The Secretary in Educational Offices 
The Administrative Office of a University 


(X)LUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
In The City of New York 
University Extension 

My dear Miss Tain tor: 

I understand that you desire to have me write some statement giving my 
opinions of the requirements demanded of a secretary in an administrative 
office of a large University such as Columbia. 

You have already obtained from a member of my staff her opinion in 
regard to this question,—an opinion which I think is more valuable than 
anything I may say. However, I am willing to state that the needs of a 
secretary in a university office, such as we have in the Department of Uni¬ 
versity Extension, do not differ in any large degree from other business 
offices. In fact, it is my object to have the office conducted along the lines 
used in the most efficient offices in the business world. It is true, however, 
that for a university we must have something more than simply business 
efficiency. The secretaries and clerks must be possessed of general informa¬ 
tion and background peculiarly appropriate for those who must write to or 
talk personally with eager and expectant students. We would emphasize 
also a thorough command of English with an observance of sentence struc¬ 
ture and use of words even more pronounced than is required in the business 
formulae because of the subject matter and diversity of university corre¬ 
spondence. Of course, in the business world it is important that there 
should be a thorough understanding of words dictated and this is even more 
true in the case of the secretary in the university office. I would emphasize 
also the ability to obtain correct information and furnish it in a manner 
that is intelligent and agreeable whether the communication is by the tele¬ 
phone, in person or in correspondence. I believe a secretary in a university 
office should be very familiar with the general life of the university and 
with the personnel of the university staff. She should be possessed of a 
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knowledge of the reputation and standing of those who belong to the various 
departments. I am emphasizing in my office particularly the readiness in 
cooperation and exactness as to duties. This spirit is important, of course, 
in the business world but is especially so in an office in an educational insti¬ 
tution. I like to think of the secretaries and clerks in my office as possessed 
of a genuine interest in the educational welfare of those who are eager to 
make progress in their studies. 

I would say then that the differentiating element in a university office is 
the broader background needed and the ability to deal intelligently and effec¬ 
tively with many persons. 

Very sincerely yours, 
James C. Egbert 
Director 

If a secretary who has the proper ability for her work is really a little 
unselfish, it will save her from a multitude of sins and bring to her a multi¬ 
tude of blessings. Indeed, however things go on in other fields, I am sure 
the ancient blessing follows the unselfish secretary. The ordinary faults of 
the bad secretary cannot live with this quality; obtrusiveness, idleness, 
thoughtless gossip, neglect of duties, carelessness, etc. It is easy to add to 
the unselfish secretary of sincere ambition, the other qualities, for she will 
contrive to possess them; careful technical training, a sound background of 
liberal education, the manners and intelligent tact of the lady, a well-modu¬ 
lated voice, and above all, the keen, unwearied exercise of a fine intelligence. 

It is a high calling, that of the secretary. A history of the power in th(‘ 
world’s affairs exercised by secretaries has still to be written, but when it is 
written there will be less to write about the influence of politicians, states¬ 
men, and other folks of that sort who seem to rule the world. 

Katharine Reiley 

Extension Department of Columbia University 


My own opinion about secretaries is that they are probably born rather 
than made. Of course, they need typewriting and stenography, but in 
college offices there is not much else in technical training that is very help¬ 
ful. As much general education as possible is desirable, and also accuracy, 
tact, and personality. 

Virginia C. Gildersleeve 
Dean of Barnard College 

In my opinion the best type of secretary from the point of view of a dean’s 
office is the one who most worthily represents and upholds the standards 
which are in the public mind inevitably associated with the work of a dean 
She must therefore be possessed of unfailing courtesy, tact and patience, 
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qualities which, to function successfully should be the “outward sign of an 
inward grace/' Her letters, of course, should be models of neatness and 
accuracy, and her dependability beyond question. She should, in addition, 
manifest an intelligence sufficiently quick to enable her to assume the varied 
responsibilities frequently given over to her. Such a paragon of secretarial 
virtues is indeed rare, but that she does exist some fortunate deans know 
from happy experience. 

Jane Louise Mesick 
Dean of Simmons College 

The functions and qualifications of a private secretary can be best under¬ 
stood by first considering the functions of the executive to whom the secre¬ 
tary is a most valuable aid. It is the executive who determines policies, 
makes important decisions and assumes responsibilities. After he has 
established a routine which seems best in his office, he does not wish to be 
bothered with the details any more, but expects that routine to be carried 
out by others. If new matters come up he wishes to know about them at 
the time they originate, to handle them during the formative period, and 
then after establishing their course of development, to have them cared for 
by others. His secretary should be completely in his confidence so as to 
know about the decisions he makes and to understand the policies which he 
wishes carried out. Therefore, the secretary should be intelligent and 
trustworthy. Under no circumstances should the confidences reposed in 
the secretary by the executive be betrayed. And the secretary should also 
be intelligent enough to grasp what the executive has in mind. After that 
the secretary can give directions that will keep her employer’s purpose alive 
in practice. 

The executive is the central intelligence of his office, but he cannot come 
in immediate contact with all persons and correspondence touching his 
affairs. The secretary acts as an intermediary, attending to internal and 
external communications by telephone, letter and personal interview. The 
secretary, acting as a means of communication and as a buffer, should dis¬ 
pose of all minor and routine matters which need not be brought to the 
executive’s attention. But in addition to this, the secretary must be very 
careful not to usurp some of the powers of the executive and try to “run 
the show ” himself or herself. It is true that some strong-minded secretaries 
can do this with success if they have weak-minded executives. But a strong 
executive knows perfectly well when the secretary is discharging the secre¬ 
tary’s function and not trying to be a little boss all by himself. 

Various records and memoranda must be kept and brought to the execu¬ 
tive’s attention at the proper time so that he need not worry about appoint¬ 
ments and engagements that will come in the future. This leaves him 
free to exercise his judgment fairly on problems that need his immediate 
attention. The secretary has to be faithful and accurate in keeping track 
of these affairs, and it calls for considerable judgment to draw the line 
between serving the executive and trying to manage his time. 
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In all contacts with other people in behalf of the executive, the secretary 
should not permit personal likes and dislikes to color the even and impersonal 
courtesy which her employer’s interests demand. Some secretaries who 
are entirely intelligent fail because they permit their likes and dislikes to 
affect their conduct, a luxury which they are entitled to indulge in when it 
affects their own affairs, but not when it affects their employer’s or that of 
his organization. 

In short, the secretary’s functions are to facilitate the work of the execu¬ 
tive by caring for all matters of routine, scheduling and contact, so as to 
leave the executive free to make important decisions and establish policies. 
The secretary must be intelligent enough to understand the executive’s 
business, sufficiently trained to express the ideas of the executive in excellent 
language, careful enough to keep records and memoranda accurately, and 
tactful enough to discharge his or her functions without friction that will 
affect the secretary, the executive or the organization as a whole in an unde¬ 
sirable way. 

Frederick B. Robinson 

President of the College 
of the City of New York 


• The Administrative Office of a City Board of Education 

The responsibility which falls upon the incumbent of a secretarial position, 
no matter what the character of an executive’s work may be, requires quali¬ 
fications of the highest order. 

Loyalty and initiative are, in my opinion, basic essentials. A spirit of 
mutual loyalty between employer and secretary is necessary to success. 
The ability to do things without instruction, to carry out the executive’s 
orders accurately, to subordinate personal opinions, to obtain necessary 
information, and to perform duties on one’s own initiative are very important 
factors. 

Among the personal attributes which a secretary should possess are: (1) 
Appearance, which should always be neat, never eccentric; an up-to-date 
appearance is much to be desired. (2) Courtesy, an essential which has 
more than one aspect; including courtesy to superior officers, to subordinates, 
and to all visitors. (3) Self-control, the outward manifestation of the inner 
self-direction, enables the secretary to meet emergencies and rise to unusual 
situations. (4) Tact, the ability to deal with others without giving offense. 
All these are vital elements. 

A secretary must possess a working knowledge of stenography, and be 
familiar with methods of office management, and with business forms and 
customs. He should have a thorough knowledge of the work of the various 
bureaus and divisions forming the organization, and of related offices. 

William L. Ettinger 
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The Administrative Office of a City High School 

The private secretary for the principal of a large high school, such as we 
have in New York City, must deal with the members of the faculty, the 
pupils and their parents, the Superintendent and his assistants and members 
of the Board of Education. This means that he must be able to meet 
people of many different kinds and temperaments and to make them feel 
that their business has had proper attention. The position, therefore, is 
one which requires more than the ordinary amount of keenness, tact, cour¬ 
tesy, and ability to decide quickly and correctly. 

The matters which come to the attention of a high school principal are 
many and varied in character; and the private secretary must have the abil¬ 
ity to become acquainted with these various classes of problems and be able 
to settle those of routine character without bringing them to the attention 
of the principal. 

It is equally essential that good judgment be exercised by the private 
secretary in referring matters to the principal which really should come to 
his attention, instead of attempting to settle these matters himself. The 
private secretary renders material assistance to the principal by assuming 
the management of the work of the office and seeing that each matter is 
taken up at the proper time and finished promptly. 

Among the individual qualifications of a private secretary should be listed 
the following: 

An upright character, al)solute honesty, and a loyalty to the person for 
whom the work is being performed. 

The degree of intelligence necessary to grasp the significance of the matters 
that come to the office for adjustment or settlement. 

A pleasing personality, which carries with it sympathetic interest in the 
persons who call on business. This must include that “sixth sense ’’ which 
causes an individual to meet and greet people in such a manner that they 
will go away feeling that they have been given the attention that is their due. 

A good, general education. 

The special training necessary to perform and to supervise the perform¬ 
ance of the routine work of the office. 

The ability to decide on the matters that should be handled by the secre¬ 
tary and the ones that should be called to the attention of the principal. 

Wm. R. Hayward 

Principal, Theodore Roosevelt High School 
New York City 

The Secretary in a Church Office 

A secretary to a clergyman ought to be the incarnation of fidelity. She 
must be trustworthy to the utmost. She must know how to spell. She 
must have control of her tongue, and she must not think of an eight-hour day. 

Charles E. Jefferson 
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The Secretary to Individuals 

Two East Ninety-first Street, 
New York. 

My dear Miss Taintor: 

Replying to your letter of November 16th, I would say that I have had 
no experience with, strictly speaking, social secretaries. 

My secretary, the only one I ever had, is a gentleman who came to me 
many years ago as quite a boy, and has grown up with me and my affairs, 
80 that he now has charge of most of my business affairs as well as of my 
correspondence. 

I can only speak from my own very fortunate experience, but the qualities 
that have appealed to me are those of high moral character, self-sacrificing 
devotion to my affairs, well-ordered methods of work with great accuracy 
and thoroughness, as well as untiring effort to accomplish the work in hand. 

Sincerely yours, 

Louise W. Carnegie 

(Mrs. Andrew Carnegie) 


From my standpoint there are several actual necessities in the make-up 
of a secretary. 

First of all, he or she must be accurate; secondly, a secretary must have 
the responsive quality which reacts to the mood of, and subject chosen by, 
the employer; thirdly, I have become convinced that in the hurried life 
which is now led in great cities, it is almost mandatory that a secretary 
should be a stenographer. 

To sum up: accuracy, orderliness, initiative—by the latter I mean the 
quality which suggests, without officiousness, possible short-cuts and prac¬ 
tical clarification and simplification of effort. These attributes combined 
with the responsive quality, and if possible with the art of stenography, 
make for efficiency and satisfactory secretarial work. 

Corinne Roosevelt Robinson 
(Mrs. Douglas Robinson) 


The Secretary in National Organizations 

An officer in a national organization of women requires an impersonal, 
prompt, orderly, thorough and optimistic secretary. Stenography and 
typewriting are essential in this country. 

The best type of such a secretary maintains a strictly impersonal attitude 
towards her principal; is prepared to act, write and speak on her behalf as 
an agent, not as a substitute; is trained to be prompt, orderly and thorough; 
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brings to her work the interest necessary for comprehension and the opti¬ 
mism necessary for a constructively affirmative point of view. 

Katherine D. McCormick 

(Mrs. Stanley McCormick) 

Vice President of the 
Women’s National Suffrage Association 

The Secretary from the Viewpoint of Employment and Vocational Bureaus 
and Personnel Managers 

A secretary should have a good education. The more knowledge and 
general information she has the better; there is no limit to the variety of 
demands which can be made upon her resources and the better equipped 
she is to meet these demands, the more valuable she will be and the greater 
will be her opportunities for advancement. She should have good judg¬ 
ment, common sense and be able to handle emergencies with poise and initia¬ 
tive. Her personality and appearance are important. Good breeding, 
tact, and the gift of meeting people are assets to her employer. That she 
shall be neat, well-groomed, and conservatively dressed goes without saying. 
Added to these qualities, the good secretary must have an intelligent interest 
in her work and loyalty to the interests of her employer. 

Dorothy S. Wells 

Young Women’s Christian Association 


Secretarial work is practically accepted as including two main groups of 
positions: 

1 . Stenographers commonly aspire to the title of secretary and the term 
is frequently granted by employers in appreciation of service without chang¬ 
ing the character of the work done. 

2 . In the greatest number of instances in which the stenographer becomes 
dignified as a secretary, the stenographic work is accompanied with varying 
degrees of responsibility aside from the taking of dictation and typing. The 
secretary may serve but one individual person, a single member of a firm or 
office staff, in which case the title may be “private secretary.” If the 
employer be a woman with many volunteer activities in social work or 
politics aside from her busy social life, her stenographic assistant to whom 
a variety of detailed tasks, more or less responsible, are assigned, may be 
called “social secretary.” 

There are two considerations in regard to secretarial work which are too 
readily overlooked. 

I. Stenographic work is the backbone of the ordinary secretarial position. 
Let no woman prepare for secretarial work to whom stenography and typing 
in themselves do not appeal, in the expectation that her use of these tools 
will be but temporary and in the nature of a stepping stone. True, stenog¬ 
raphers and secretaries have found their way into positions of responsibility 
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where these tools are left behind. But (1) this happens in a small minority 
of cases, since a good stenographic secretary is so useful in that position that 
her employer is seldom willing to move her out of it; and (2) it happens 
equally often if not oftener, and equally soon if not sooner, to the woman who 
has entered business in some other way than as a stenographer or secretary. 

II. Secretarial work is not a vocation in itself. To be trained to do secre¬ 
tarial work means to be equipped with a tool which is not limited in its use 
to one field. What a vast difference between the work of the secretary to 
an officer of a public health organization and that of the secretary to a real 
estate broker I The day’s work of the one is made up of matters pertaining 
to hygiene, health research, propaganda, organization; the other’s thoughts 
and activities arc of leases, mortgages, rents, contracts, and deeds. Let 
the woman who is preparing for secretarial work realize that when her tool 
is acquired she still has her field to choose—business, education, social work, 
agriculture and the rest. 

Beatrice Docrschuk 

Director of Education 
Sarah Lawrence College 

A secretary should have certain mental qualities which fit her peculiarly 
for her position as assistant to an executive. She must have the quietness 
within which expresses itself outwardly in poise of manner, dignity of 
address, and calmness of speech. Her mind must be on her work and her 
heart and soul in the business. 

As for her appearance, she should illustrate the saying: “I know sh(^ 
must have been well-dressed, because I don’t remember what she wore.” 

Elsie R. Hirst 

Hirst Occupational Exchange Agency 

Miss Eugenia Wallace, whose letter follows, is a member of the 
Education Department of the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women^s Clubs. She was formerly Employ¬ 
ment Manager for women at the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York (at that time employing four thousand people) and 
later Vocational Adviser and Director of the Employment 
Agency of the Central Y. W. C. A. of New York City, and has 
therefore had unusual opportunity to view the question from the 
side of both the employer and the secretary. 

There are a number of people still old-fashioned enough to believe that 
the ideal secretary is born to her work, and I fear that I am one of these. 
This belief has grown out of observation, not theory. It would take far too 
long to describe all the qualities that make the “born secretary,” but I am 
sure that most employers will agree upon the essentials. 
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The first, of course, is ability to anticipate. Unless the secretary can do 
this, unless she can plan and think ahead of the need, she will never be really 
invaluable. Almost as necessary is the feminine instinct to ward off the 
disagreeable and smooth the way, for the secretary is really the personal 
assistant of some busy executive, who can give himself to great affairs only 
as small ones are kept out of his way. 

Needless to say the secretary must have dignity—not only the dignity of 
conduct necessary in one who must meet officials, but that dignity of self- 
confidence that must arouse and hold the confidence of others, for no secre¬ 
tary can get results unless she can win the cooperation of both executives 
and co-workers. The ideal secretary leavens the dignity with good nature 
and a bit of sunshine. 

About the training of secretaries. No hard and fast rules can be given, 
but one thing can be stated with emphasis. Every secretary should be at 
least a high school graduate of the best standing, and a thorough master of 
good English. At its last annual convention (July, 1922), the Education 
Committee of the National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs passed a resolution ‘Recommending a high school education as a 
foundation for all training for business.” During the last five or six years 
there has been an increasing demand for college-trained secretaries. The 
reason is not far to seek. College training pre-supposes that wide and varied 
fund of information that is absolutely necessary to meet the secretarial 
necessities of a man whose interests cover many kinds of human endeavor. 

The differences in schools that train for secretarial work are tremendous. 
These differences do not lie so much in the content of the courses as in 
entrance requirements; character and ability on the part of instructors and 
insistence upon good work before the course is finished. Many schools 
release students long before they have had sufficient practice to fill an ordi¬ 
nary position. When I was employing women for the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, I found that during a six months’ period (from Feb¬ 
ruary to July) oidy two inexperienced “graduates” of business schools could 
take the simple stenograpliic tests given at the bank, although it was appar¬ 
ent that there was much excellent “raw material” among those not accepted. 
At present it is almost impossible for students to obtain the office practice 
that is needed, or any course whatever in what is broadly termed “business 
ethics.” In justice' to the schools it should be stated that very few students 
are willing to pay for these extra courses, because employers themselves do 
not yet realize what their values would be. 

Directors of employment agencies report an increasing demand, during 
recent years, for “social background” and good taste in dress. One agent, 
whose placements run into the thousands every year, made the remarkable 
statement that she is never able to fill all the attractive positions offered 
because so many applicants are too unattractive in appearance and manner, 
too ungroomed in dress and too faulty in the use of English to be considered 
at all. These applicants usually wander from agency to agency, getting 
positions now and then, and losing them again as soon as business becomes 
*‘slack.” 
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In employing secretaries for the business world, I rarely ever considered 
a girl under twenty-one or a woman over forty. Employers speak of 
twenty-five to thirty-five as ‘Hhe ideal age.'’ Very young girls lack the 
necessary maturity of mind, usually the necessary education. On the other 
hand, women have been known to “take up” stenography late in life and 
make a success of it, but the able woman over forty, like the able man, has 
usually stepped from secretarial work to something more promising. 

No one has a better opportunity than the .secretary, to make an intensive 
study of her employer’s business and to profit by that study, but no one 
(provided she is really valuable), receives less encouragement to move on. 
For that reason able young women should consider all sides of the question 
before taking a secretaryship, and should at all times hold the goal of 
advancement well in mind and be resolute in their efforts to attain it. 

Faithfully yours, 

Eugenia Wallace 


The Efficient Secretary^ 

By Myron T. Scudder 

After the Manner of King Solomon’s Description of the EflBcient Housewife, 
Proverbs xxxi, 10-31 

Who can find an efficient secretary? 

For her price is far above rubies. 

The heart of her employer doth safely trust in her. 

For she shall do him good and not evil all the days of her hfe. 

She arriveth fifteen minutes ahead of time. 

And getteth the office ready, and all the work laid out. 

She looketh well to the ways of the office. 

And suffereth no one to eat the bread of idleness. 

She manageth the office boy with tact, and lo! 

He becometh industrious. 

Quiet maintaineth she; gossip is there none; 

For she remembereth that the hours are sacred to business, not to “visiting.” 
The clock she watcheth not; 

Cheerfully she worketh overtime. 

She keepeth tally of the stock. 

And, behold the supplies never run out; 

Neat and orderly are the shelves, 

And well labelled. 

With ease and grace she fileth papers; 

Accuracy is in her eye, and quickly she bringeth forth hidden treasures. 

1 From The Evening Sun, by permission of Dr. Myron T. Scudder. 
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Her mouth she openeth with wisdom, 

And in her tongue is the law of kindness. 

Yet glassy is her eye to intruders, 

And agents flee in terror before her. 

Sweet is her voice at the 'phone; 

Her countenance is cheerful to visitors, and her manner cordial, 

Yet wise as a serpent is she, 

And right clever must he be who gets past her to the Master of Assemblies, 

On the typewriter she layeth her hands. 

She stretches out her hands to the keys, 

Yes, she striketh them at 80 words a minute. 

Her fingers are those of a ready writer; 

150 words a minute puzzle her not nor cause her confusion. 

She tattleth not; private matters are safe in her keeping. 

When curious ears are thrust forward her silence is like the silence of the 
Sphinx. 

To the Master of Assemblies she is eyes, ears, memory, encyclopedia, and 
information bureau; 

She keepeth note of his engagements, and telleth him when to go and come, 
and what to take with him. 

She remembereth his absent-mindedness and taketh care of him accordingly. 

The office force rise up and call her blessed; 

Her employer also, and he praiseth her. 

“Many secretaries do well,” says he, 

“But thou excelleth them all.” 

She receiveth a good salary. 

And a bonus at Christmas; 

And her own works praise her. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE SECRETARY VIEWS THE SECRETARY 

The executive, as seen in the preceding chapter, has definite 
views in regard to the qualifications of the secretary. For his 
particular type of office, he desires certain mental and personal 
qualities which he considers essential and which he wishes his 
secretary to possess. 

The secretary who has served her time of apprenticeship 
knows definitely what will be required of her and what traits 
make her work valuable and successful. With this in view, 
a number of secretaries, most of them serving the presidents of 
large corporations or in well-known professional offices, were 
also asked to write their opinions of secretarial qualities. That 
they often coincide with those of executives will be readily seen. 
They offer, however, something else, a refreshing point of view 
which those who desire to become secretaries will read with 
interest. 


From the Man’s Point of View 

The good secretary is in sympathy with his boss; no idol-worshipper, 
but one who is eager to discern the merits of his employer’s character and 
his ideals. He is independent, rather than a shadow, and does what he can 
to strengthen his own individuality rather than subject it to that of whom 
he serves. And yet, he has learned the necessity for obedience and has 
something of a military respect for the authority of a command. He 
delivers messages to Garcia and does not argue, for he remembers that there 
are times when his boss may be expected to know more than his assistant 
does. If he doubts his employer’s wisdom he asks questions, but not too 
many and he asks not timidly, but confident that his question will be well 
received. He cultivates knowledge that he may be more valuable in his 
job, and his ideals of service lead him to render assistance that no other 
motive could prompt him to give. He anticipates requirements, and has 
initiative to do things he knows it would be well to do without waiting to be 
told. He seeks to carry on his own shoulders more and more of the duties 
and responsibilities which his employer does not covet jealously as his own, 
that his boss may be relieved of detail in many things. He has a good mem- 
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ory and avoids bothering his employer for information that he may obtain 
in other ways. And his motto is this: ‘‘He profits most who can most truly 
serve.” 

H. P. de Lima 


From the Woman’s Point of View 

Secretarial work has been for women their opening wedge into the business 
world. It is work for which some of their distinctly feminine qualities— 
tact, patience, conscientious faithfulness in handling detail, intuition, self- 
abnegation and loyal devotion to an individual—peculiarly fit them, and 
the secretarial job has been the logical first step in woman’s progress from 
the limited sphere of the home to economic independence and the wider 
activities of the business world. Women of pioneering courage and ambi¬ 
tion and ability will, to an ever increasing extent, push out into larger and 
more independent spheres, but the rank and file of women in business will, 
it seems to me, at least for some time to come, achieve their greatest useful¬ 
ness and success in the secretarial field. 

Genieve Gildersleeve 
A Hundred Per Cent Secretary 

A secretary’s work is necessarily executive and creative in a degree; there 
must be independent thought, and at the same time the ability to execute 
the thoughts of another. The ability to think commands the highest 
remuneration in the business world today. A secretary’s whole thought 
should be to relieve her employer of details that consume his valuable time, 
and thereby increase his capacity for purely executive work. I don’t mean 
by this to try to run his job. He can do that better than you can, but very 
few men will resent your relieving them of the multitude of details that daily 
confront them. Any man who does resent this help doesn’t need a secretary, 
but before judging him make sure that you have done your utmost to inspire 
confidence in yourself. 

In addition to being a capable stenographer, a secretary will find the 
following qualities essential, and the more responsible the position, the more 
they are needed: 

Interest in the Work .—Your interest will indicate improvements to you 
that an uninterested person will overlook. 

Initiative .—Do the right thing at the right time without being told. 

Loyalty .—A business man must naturally trust his secretary with certain 
of his thoughts and ideas and this should be a sacred trust. While you work 
for a man you owe him your unflinching loyalty. 

Judgment .—When left to decide matters yourself do not act solely on 
impulse, but give sufficient thought to the consequences. Keep your head. 

Concentration .—Focusing one’s attention on the work is the only sure way 
of avoiding errors. 
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New Ideas. —Don’t hesitate to submit your ideas for improvements in 
the way of handling your work. Sometimes they will not seem so worth 
while to others as they do to you, but your mind is developing with each 
and in time you will hit upon one that will compensate for your disappoint¬ 
ments. New ideas are always in demand. 

Personality .—Your ability to make a good impression on others will mean 
a great deal in a secretarial position. A pleasing manner is absolutely neces¬ 
sary in dealing with people, and the more likable you are to people, the 
smoother will be your path. 

Manners .—One fatal mistake of a secretary is to assume an important 
air towards subordinates and others as she advances in position. The man¬ 
ner in which people are met by the secretary reflects credit on the employer. 
The efficient secretary should meet such people courteously, as she knows 
her employer would do, and in dealing with subordinates she will gain their 
respect and cooperation, by putting herself in their places, and acting 
accordingly. 

Good Appearance .—It is essential that a secretary keep herself healthy, 
clean, and neat. Proper dress for business means using common sense in 
discriminating between undesirable extremes. You do not find frills and 
furbelows in important offices. 

Patience .—The more patience you have, the easier the work will be, for 
sometimes infinite patience is required when everyone about you is working 
under a heavy strain. 

Self-reliance .—Learn to rely on yourself and to decide petty matters 
without annoying your employer with them. Have confidence in yourself, 
and others will have confidence in you. 

A secretary’s progress depends entirely on the amount of her own energy 
put into the work. The more of yourself put into the work, the greater 
will be the returns. 

Mary Richardson 
The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


The Secretary in Financial Offices 

Whatever measure of success I have had, seems to me to have been due 
to natural endowments of mind and character, and I suggest them as follows: 

A deep-seated sense of justice and fair play which amounts almost to an 
obsession— 

Usual Intelligence .—Ability to understand anything, including knowing 
when I know and when I do not know. 

Good Judgment .—Ability to see both sides. 

Ability to see things clearly. 

Tenacity .—Pursuit of an object or full facts in any case given—desire 
and ability to push a matter to a conclusion. 
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Loyalty .—Unshakable loyalty and faith in either persons or principles— 
courage and convictions—ability to face facts. 

Patience .—Disposition to take infinite pains for the attainment of results. 

Responsibility .—No responsibility too heavy to shoulder. 

Breeding .—Solid foundation of social training which prompts the doing 
of the correct thing which usually is the best or most expedient thing. 

The Secretary in Industrial Offices 

The term ^‘private secretary” has come to mean such a diversity of 
activities that only most general statements can be made as to the require¬ 
ments of the position, but there are a few which I think are of universal 
importance. 

It has always seemed to me that the ideal secretary should be able to so 
sense what her employer wants done that she can take a task from him and 
carry it through to a successful finish, or, conversely, to prepare and carry 
out a piece of work to the point where all that is needed is his approval. 

Then any amount of education the prospective secretary may be able to 
acquire will stand her in good stead, and it is far better to have too much 
than too little. It is not alone what one may be personally called upon to 
use, but the al)ility to understand the meaning of others. 

I am assuming that the lessons of tact, good temper, patience and con¬ 
sideration have already been learned, and that dignity is understood to be 
the basis on which all offices should be run. Also, that as an indispensable 
background the applicant has a working knowledge of shorthand and type¬ 
writing, that she understands the art of punctuation and has made a study 
of the division of words, and that she is, of course, a natural speller. 

With the above as a foundation, the secretary should be able to build a 
structure limited in height only by her ability. 

The Secretary in the Office of a Public Official 

The qualifications required of a secretary to a public official are the usual 
ones—plus. Upon her ability to handle the situations arising in such an 
office depend, to a considerable extent, her chief’s popularity and success. 
Each day brings its crop of cranks, highbrows, and ordinary citizens, most 
of whom have a pet grievance to relate, or a favor to ask. She must be 
able to size them up at a glance; to make quick decisions; to be patient 
with chronic complainants; to be gentle, but firm, with “hangers-on”; to 
have a sense of humor; to wear her best drawing-room manners all of the 
time—in short, to be a “politician.” In addition, she is required to be a 
good stenographer, as some of the big, important pieces of work are of such 
a confidential nature that they are not entrusted to the general staff of 
stenographers. She must be capable of taking long stretches of dictation, 
mostly after hours, and sometimes on Sunday; which means that the secre¬ 
tary must be willing to give a great deal of her own time to her job—without 
extra compensation of course! Salaries for such positions are not munifi¬ 
cent; but the experience is broadening and worth while, and the dull days 
are few 
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The Secretary in the Office of an Architect 

Architecture, strictly speaking, being a profession more than a business, 
it follows that the requirements of an architect’s secretary differ from those 
of the ordinary business secretary. 

The secretary of an architect, to be a success, should have a college educa¬ 
tion or its equivalent. She should be well read, especially in all things 
pertaining to, or having a bearing on architecture—history, religious history, 
literature, art. She should be an expert shorthand writer, as she will 
be called upon to write very difficult matter. She should be a careful and 
speedy typist, as architects pride themselves on the appearance of their 
letters, and she may be required to write specifications. These have to be 
done very carefully, as they are important documents. Correct spelling 
and good grammar are also most essential. Mathematics is needed also, 
to make up cost and building area data. Another very desired, but not 
essential requirement, is to be able to read plans, so as to be in a posi¬ 
tion to interview clients and contractors, and to give telephone messages 
intelligently. 

Architects, as a whole, are educated men, so an architect’s secretary, 
along with other qualifications, should possess a pleasing and refined person¬ 
ality, and be a good intelligent talker; in fact, she should be a girl above 
the average, fit to hold the privileged position of an architect’s secretary. 

The Secretary in the Office of an Engineer 

The secretary of an engineer should have precisely the same qualities as 
the secretary of any other executive or professional man—ability to follow 
routine, accuracy, imagination, and initiative,—but his value to his chief 
depends to a large extent on his understanding of the matters handled. 

This understanding may be gained partly through techni(;al education 
and partly through experience and is absolutely essential for any secretary 
desiring to relieve his chief of a substantial part of his work. The secretary’s 
duties, besides classification of mail and arrangement of daily program, 
include preparation of technical data required for the subjects in hand, if 
such is available, or procuring such data through files, publications, or the 
proper research departments, and summarizing the whole for presentation 
to his chief, with conclusions and recommendations for action. 

The Secretary in the Office of a Lawyer 

The secretary to a corporation lawyer must, in addition to her ordinary 
duties as secretary, have a personal interest in the matters handled by her 
chief; this involves a knowledge of the particular transaction on hand, cor¬ 
porate procedure, annual reports, general data, special reports, reading up 
on the technical matters involved, keeping up with the newspapers and 
current literature. 
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Ability to please, to efface oneself, and relieve one’s employer of the 
numerous details that come up in the course of the day’s work are among 
the outstanding qualifications; also fundamental experience as a law stenog¬ 
rapher, as this is of great help in following up intelligently the particular 
matter handled. It will be found most advisable to read up generally on 
any special subject involved, be it technical or otherwise. 

One's duties involve the general secretarial duties, making appointments, 
meeting clients, keeping temporary files, collecting data, familiarity with 
drawing court papers, knowledge of financial transactions, income tax, news 
of the day. 

Then, too, one must learn to develop a ^'sixth sense.” This can best 
be done by a study of one’s own job,—what is expected without any specific 
directions or at times even a hint. A sense of humor is most essential, and 
one must guard against an exaggerated sense of one's own importance. 

The Secretary in an Educational Office 

I have been asked to state what I think the most important requirements 
for the secretary to the President of a college or of a university. I would say 
first, patience. By this I mean that the president of a university is not, as a 
rule, a business man, but one chosen for his learning or position in the aca¬ 
demic world. Hence he has no idea of system and does not work in a 
business-like manner. Your time is of absolutely no value to him, and he 
does not plan the day but works as the spirit or necessity impels him. 

The second attribute I consider tact. As one comes in touch with all 
sorts of persons, some of high degree and some of low, many delicate situ¬ 
ations arise. 

As the third rc'quiremcnt—I should state the ability to read difficult 
manuscript. Professional people are notoriously bad writers, and I am 
willing to back my j)articular president as the poorest of the lot. The fact 
that I am familiar with his phraseology, know the set of his mind, and am 
fairly well informed about the early church fathers, enables me to decipher 
pages which to an ordinary person would be perfectly illegible. 

In addition to good fundamental training approaching as nearly as possible 
a full college course, a secretary should have a good knowledge of stenog¬ 
raphy and typewriting. It may be that only infrequent use is made of 
her stenographic ability but on those occasions it is usually of an especially 
important or confidential nature. Business records of various kinds neces¬ 
sitate the use of effective forms and methods of handling them. Some 
knowledge of indexing and filing should be a part of a secretary’s training 
both for emergency usage and a standard for her appreciation and criticism 
of the activities of those who regularly have charge of this phase of the work. 
The actual need for some training along statistical lines varies largely with 
the nature of the office, but such knowledge is on occasion extremely 
valuable. There arc many other specific abilities which one might mention 
as desirable but they are relatively unimportant when weighed against the 
major consideration of personality. Office contacts require courtesy, 
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patience, and tact, and the somewhat rare quality of mind that enables 
one to see the office situation in terms of the capabilities as well as the 
responsibilities of one’s associates. 

The Secretary in the Clergyman’s Office 

The true secretary identifies himself with his work. His service is 
unselfish, sincere, loyal, and devoted. It is his life. 

Although the requirements for secretarial positions differ enormously 
both in cultural background and in technical knowledge, certain innate 
qualities are necessary to a good secretary in any situation. Three of these 
that seem to me especially significant are adaptibility, resourcefulness, and 
good judgment. 

Adaptability .—The secretary’s business is to help his employer do his 
work most efficiently. Hence the problem of the secr('tary is to attain this 
result in the face of the peculiarities of his employt^r’s business and the 
peculiarities of his employer. Adaptability is consequently of first impor¬ 
tance. Without it, the secretary is likely to do his work in ways he learned 
at business school or in some previous position regardless of their applica¬ 
bility to his present problem. He must have plasticity of mind and be 
able and willing when necessary, to substitute very humble methods for 
his pet, scientific ones, if thereby he is likely to get the best results. The 
secretary must select, even evolve, his own methods. 

Resourcefulness .—Resourcefulness is imperative in this adaptation of 
methods to circumstances, but its usefulness does not stop there. The 
valuable secretary gets desired information without tedious questions as 
to probable sources; he can vary a general rule to fit a given case without 
instruction; he foresees future developments and prepares for them. 

Good Judgment .—As a balance wheel, good judgment will help the secre¬ 
tary in his adaptation of methods and prevent fussy and futile experimenta¬ 
tion; it will keep within bounds the resourceful secretary’s initiative, a very 
necessary curb in some cases; it will give tact, always valuable and some¬ 
times invaluable. As a positive asset, it will enable the secretary to assume 
ever greater responsibilities and to rise ever nearer that place where there is 
plenty of room—the top. 

The Secretary to an Individual 

There are many universally recognized qualities essential to an efficient 
secretary, but two very valuable assets, neither commonly emphasized nor 
possessed, are imagination and a sense of humor. Many a trying situation 
is saved by the latter, while imagination coupled, of course, with good judg¬ 
ment, produces the far-sightedness necessary to initiative and prevents one 
from joining the all too numerous class of automatic machines in the secre¬ 
tarial field. 

But above all, in the category of indispensable characteristics, we would 
place the most unswerving loyalty and highest integrity, for without these 
the most capable and intelligent secretary cannot achieve success. 
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The Secretary in the Office of an Executive Secretary 

First, shorthand and typewriting must be not only par but excellent, 
because in addition to regular stenographic work, there are meetings of 
Committees and Board of Directors to report; occasional public meetings 
to report and speeches of the president or other high official of the organiza¬ 
tion. Occasionally, a man of prominence interested in the work requires 
the same sort of recording. 

Second, the executive secretary carries out the policy of the organization 
and, therefore, cannot devote much time to the details. It is necessary for 
the person who is going to be his assistant or secretary to handle any of 
the following matters: 

o. The sending out of form letters (multigraph). 

6. The ability to supervise the entire running of the office. 

c. The ability to receive orders from any of the higher officers of the 

organization and carry them out in exactly the same manner as if 
the executive secretary were present. 

d. The ability to delegate various duties to all persons in the office and 

to have a working knowledge of all activities in the office. 

Third, a secretary to be really an assistant in a position of this kind, 
must have an interest in public affairs or the affairs which pertain to the 
particular kind of work being done by the organization. She must be 
fully aware of the policy of the organization at all times and ready to 
speak with assurance on any matter with reference to the working of the 
office. 



CHAPTER V 


THE SOCIAL SECRETARY AND THE SOCIAL NOTE 

The social secretary is an institution that has grown in impor¬ 
tance and in demand during the last twenty-five years. Increas¬ 
ing responsibilities and constant requests for the time, thought, 
and service of people of wealth and position in civic and public 
duties, as well as in social and charitable roles, have created the 
need of such secretarial positions in the home. Then, too, the 
evergrowing desire of women of leisure to enter upon political 
careers and public duties of all kinds, leaves no alternative but to 
employ someone trained to relieve them of numerous tasks. 

Another factor contributing to the increased demand for 
social secretaries, probably lies in the vexing problems arising 
from the income-tax law, often too intricate and difficult for one 
untrained to solve without giving much time to their study. 

In some cases, the work of the social secretary does not differ 
in many respects from that of the private secretary in the business 
office, for she performs the duties and looks after the tasks and 
correspondence usually belonging to such a secretary. As the 
name suggests, however, the duties largely pertain to what we 
call society. The social secretary of the past wrote notes, 
accepted or declined invitations, kept calling lists and engage¬ 
ment calendars and often entertained her patron by reading aloud 
to her. Today, the position includes a multitude of other duties 
ranging from providing correctly marked tape for curtains 
belonging to certain rooms, to writing letters of complaint to 
department stores and to making out income-tax returns. 

Social secretaries often reside within the home of their 
employers, where they have a definite standing or position and are 
given the opportunity of knowing the family and studying the 
needs of the household and its ways with a view to making the 
business end of it more efficient. Occasionally, when the family 
is residing in the country, pleasant quarters are provided for the 
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secretary outside the home. More often social secretaries make 
their own living arrangements, either coming for the day to the 
home of their employer or dividing their time among a number of 
women whose work does not require the entire service of a secre¬ 
tary. In this way, they attend to the affairs of several who pay 
them a regular salary on an hourly basis. As in other professions, 
bills are rendered monthly. Other secretaries, following the 
custom of business, have their own office to which their clients 
resort when needing help. 

Qualifications of Social Secretaries.—The social secretary of a 
few years past was often a gentlewoman who knew the customs of 
good society by having always been a part of it. Through some 
financial reverses, she was compelled to earn her living and found, 
in the pleasant work of attending to the letters and notes of 
others, a congenial way of doing so. If she had a knowledge of 
social customs, wrote a good hand, and possessed tact and adapta¬ 
bility, she made a good secretary. 

Today, while the same qualifications are essential, she must 
possess others. The position is not in any sense a sinecure. It 
particularly appeals to cultured and trained women who see in it 
something more than an easy life in pleasant surroundings with 
an occasional letter to write or note to answer, for it demands 
qualities of no slight importance. 

A social secretary of long experience, whose services are con¬ 
sidered invaluable states as her opinion, that, among the principal 
qualifications for her position, promptness, ability to control one's 
self, a good memory, and tact are indispensable. Whatever may 
be the habit of her employer, a secretary must be punctual. She 
must be able to keep her temper at all times, however trying the 
occasion or provoking the incident. Too often a secretary's 
temper is sorely tried because of careless attitude to important 
details or thoughtless, unbusinesslike ways of attending to 
business matters on the part of her employer. 

A good memory also is an asset to a social secretary, for she is 
often called upon to verify statements, to give exact names, to 
remember initials, addresses, and telephone numbers. 

The fine quality of tact or diplomacy is, of course, one that 
every secretary needs, whether her position is in the home or in 
the office. The ability to get along with people, to meet them 
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acceptably, to be ^^all things to all men,^’ is indispensable. The 
social secretary has to deal with servants, tradesmen, reporters, 
as well as with the friends and acquaintances of her employer. 
Her manner in relation to these often determines her success. 
She must be a master of the difficult art of diplomacy. While 
she is a duly employed member of the household in which she 
resides or with whose family affairs she happens to be intimate, 
she is on a distinctly different footing from the other members 
employed to look after certain prescribed duties. Because she 
is a woman of culture, she is occasionally called on to enter the 
life of the family. To do this, and to fill the position of a secre¬ 
tary successfully, requires adaptability and agreeableness of 
nature. Tact is necessary, for her word is often challenged in 
regard to some detail, her temper ruffled over a real or fancied 
slight, and her work upset by unforeseen interruptions. 

A well-known woman, who filled the position of secretary to a 
man of international reputation for a period of seven years, 
says that in all that time she did not receive a word of praise 
from him for work well performed or instructions carried out 
under great difficulties. Instead of feeling that her services were 
not appreciated nor her strong personality valued, she was proud 
of the opportunity of working for such an individual whose 
recognition of her worth consisted in giving her problems to solve 
requiring delicate adjustment and extraordinary skill and often 
the highest kind of trained ability. This attitude is worthy of 
consideration and of imitation by all secretaries. 

A social secretary is frequently asked to meet callers whom her 
employer does not wish to see but who must be seen and treated 
politely. It may be an importunate reporter in quest of interest¬ 
ing news who cannot be disposed of by the curt dismissal of the 
butler. A good secretary will be adroitly skilful in approaching 
such people, talking diplomatically, and stating only such infor¬ 
mation as she is authorized to tell or refusing any in such a way 
that the reporter is not antagonized. 

Like the business secretary, the social secretary must be loyal 
to her employer and to her interests. She is frequently in her 
confidence and because of her intimate position is acquainted 
with much that a curious public would like to know. The 
ability to hold counsel, to keep confidence, and to refrain from 
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gossiping about her employer's affairs, is not only estimable, it 
is essential. 

It is hardly necessary to add to this list of qualifications that 
a secretary should be a woman of good breeding and taste, 
thoroughly conversant with the ways of good society and its 
customs, and with the conventions that hedge them about. She 
should dress well, have the grace of good manners, and possess 
poise and self-confidence. 

The Duties of the Social Secretary. —For the usual social 
secretary, there are tasks of varied nature. Besides the house¬ 
hold duties that may be hers in some positions, there are always 
cards to be sent out; invitations to be written or sent, refused or 
accepted; dinner cards to be arranged; opera or theater tickets 
to be assigned; charities to be recorded; checks to be prepared 
and checkbook balanced. 

In some households the secretary inspects references, hires 
servants, and writes recommendations for deserving ones who 
happen to be leaving. She hears complaints and adjusts matters, 
determining what she herself is to attend to, and what are to be 
carried to her employer. It frequently falls to her lot to pro¬ 
cure reservations for steamship or railroad travel, and to engage 
hotel accommodations. In fact, whatever concerns her employer, 
directly concerns the secretary. 

A social secretary to a leader of society states that at one 
time she had to look after the trunks which her employer was 
to take with her on a trip to Europe, and was particularly care¬ 
ful to separate those which were to go into the hold from those 
which were to be sent to the cabin. After counting them several 
times, she discovered that one intended for the cabin was missing. 
Thinking that perhaps it had been placed by mistake with those 
intended for the hold already loaded on the express wagon which 
was standing in front of the residence, she mounted the cart, and 
examined all the trunks carefully until she found the missing one. 
The butler, looking on at such an undignified proceeding with that 
innate scorn often belonging to one of his position, said reproach¬ 
fully, ^4s that a secretary's job?" To this the secretary replied, 
“Carter, whatever concerns Madame, concerns her secretary." 

As the majority of the duties of a social secretary have to 
do with members of society, probably one of the most important 
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books for her to know thoroughly is The Social Register or The 
Blue Book of other cities, containing the names of those accepted 
as members of society, together with those of their children, the 
names of their clubs, and their places of residence. This book, 
issued annually, is invaluable for its accurate information. At 
stated times, additions are published containing the changes in 
families arising from marriages, births, and deaths; from this 
book the secretary makes up social lists, noting down such infor¬ 
mation as she sees fit. Some keep this information arranged 
alphabetically on cards, leaving space for added changes to be 
noted. Others even make specialized lists of those who, for 
instance, would be particularly welcome at bridge, or at dinner, 
or those who would enjoy musical entertainments. In fact, the 
secretary becomes, if she is alert and has a good memory, a 
walking Social Register herself. 

In place of card catalogues, some merely keep an address book, 
containing those names often used, with their addresses, tele¬ 
phone numbers, and other necessary information. An engage¬ 
ment calendar is, of course, essential in which appointments 
and social engagements are carefully kept. 

The following letter, recommending a social secretary, indi¬ 
cates the work required and the qualifications most desired. 

It is a pleasure to say a word of recommendation in behalf of Mrs. Moran, 
who has been my secretary until ill-health has made it impossible to continue 
the active interests which made such assistance necessary. 

Mrs. Moran is, besides being a most efficient secretary, a young woman 
of high character and honor; tireless and unselfish in her execution of her 
employer's interests; thoroughly trustworthy in work and judgment; always 
tactful and most able and sympathetic as an executive. When I have 
spent long absences from home, I have felt the utmost confidence and 
satisfaction in leaving to Mrs. Moran not only the manipulation of my 
large correspondence, accounts, &c; but also, the direction and oversight of 
our household, including a large number of servants; when I have been away 
she has directed all the housekeeping for my home-keeping family and their 
visitors. Mrs. Moran has a perfect balance of knowing when to be on hand 
and when to withdraw, and she is never obtrusive. I stress this as being an 
accomplishment not always found in a resident secretary. 

I wish always to give any information about one who has been a valued 
secretary and loyal friend to me. 

Social Correspondence. —One of the most important of the 
accepted duties of all social secretaries is the attending to social 
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correspondence. To do this acceptably, they must be thoroughly 
acquainted with the best conventional usages in the writing 
of formal and informal letters and notes. 

In the case of formal notes, there is no occasion for originality 
as society follows in this particular established custom and 
deviates in no way from it. Dignity, simplicity, and good 
taste characterize formal notes of invitation, acceptance or 
regret. When engraved forms are provided, with space for 
names to be written in, all that is necessary to do is to fill in the 
names or dates on lines provided for them. To do this seems a 
merely mechanical task, but care must be exercised in writing 
names correctly with proper titles. 

When formal notes of invitation are to be written, the secretary 
should follow the form prescribed by convention and acceptable 
to her employer. 

Social Notes. —Examples of invitations, acceptances, and 
regrets follow. 

Formal Invitation to Dinner: 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Ferguson 
request the pleasure of the company of 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Randall 
at dinner 

Thursday evening, January the twentieth 
at seven o’clock 
41 West Seventy-sixth Street 

Formal Acceptance: 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Randall accept with pleasure the kind invitation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson for dinner Thursday evening, January the twentieth 
at seven o’clock. 

70 Morningside Drive 


Formal Regret: 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Randall regret that owing to a previous engage¬ 
ment they are unable to accept the very kind invitation of Mr. and Mrs 
Ferguson for dinner Thursday evening, January the twentieth. 

70 Morningside Drive 
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Both acceptance and regret may be spaced like the first form, 
if preferred. Care should be always u^ed in writing the com¬ 
plete names on one line rather than to break it by wrong spacing. 

Formal Invitation to meet a distinguished guest and in honor 
of a club is given for illustration: 

To meet 

Mrs. Charles Seymour Whitman 
and in honour of the 
Portia Club 

Miss Genevieve Katharine Butler Andrews 
requests the pleasure of 
Mrs. Charles Newhall Taintor’s 
company on Wednesday the sixth of December 
from three until six o’clock 
at the Biltmore 

Kindly send response to 

One hundred and thirty-eight East Fortieth Street 

For a dinner not at home: 

Miss Grace Andrews 
requests the honour of the presence of 
Mr. and Mrs. William R. Hayward 
at dinner 

at The Women’s University Club 
Friday, April the sixteenth 
at half after six o’clock 
106 East Fifty-second Street 

Acceptance: 

Mr. and Mrs. William R. Hayward 
accept with pleasure 
the kind invitation of Miss Andrews 
for dinner 

at The Women’s University Club 
Friday the sixteenth of April 
at half after six o’clock 
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Regret: 

Mr. and Mrs. William R. Hayward 
regret that they are unable to accept 
the kind invitation of 
Miss Andrews 

for dinner at The Women’s University Club 
Friday the sixteenth of April 
owing to a previous engagement 

An invitation sent out by an organization to meet a distin¬ 
guished guest is arranged as follows: 

The pleasure of your company is requested 
at a 

DINNER 

to be tendered 

Mr. Lafayette B. Gleason 
in recognition of his thirty years’ service 
to the Republican State Committee 
on Thursday evening, the fifteenth of April 
One thousand, nine hundred and twenty 
at seven o’clock 
in the grand ball-room of 
the commodore 
Pershing Square 
in the City of New York 

A Formal At Home Invitation: 

Mr. and Mrs. William Wright 
At Home 

Thursday afternoon, January twenty-fifth 
from four to half-past seven o’clock 
Forty East Sixtieth Street 

It is unnecessary to answer an At Home invitation unless 
it is requested. If one cannot attend, it is customary to send 
one^s card by mail so that it will arrive on the day of the reception. 
If a reply is desired, it may be written in the following manner: 
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Acceptance: 

Miss Maude Pfaffman accepts with pleasure the kind invitation of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wright for Thursday afternoon, January the twenty-fifth. 

Thirty Claremont Avenue 

Regret: 

Miss Maude Pfaffman regrets that absence from the city makes it impos¬ 
sible to accept the kind invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Wright for Thursday 
afternoon, January the twenty-fifth. 

An invitation for a college tea may be written as follows: 

The Elmira College Club of New York 
invites you to a 

TEA 

in honor of 

Elmira College Undergraduates 
on Saturday Afternoon 
March Twenty-sixth 
at three o^clock 
at the 

Women’s University Club 
106 East 52nd Street 

This requires no answer. If, however, an answer should be de¬ 
sired, follow the same form as given for acceptances already stated. 

Informal Notes.—Informal notes of invitation are merely 
brief notes written in the first person instead of the formal third 
and, like letters, are signed. They may vary in form according 
to the wish of the writer. They should be personal and gracefully 
written. The address may be written above the letter when the 
paper is not engraved or, as some prefer, may be placed in the 
lower left corner. 

Informal Invitation: 

205 Park Avenue 
June twentieth 

My dear Mrs. Morton, 

Will you and Mr. Morton give us the pleasure of dining with us on 
Saturday, June the thirtieth, at eight o’clock? We shall be so very glad if 
you are able to come. 

Cordially yours, 

Mary Curtis 
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Mrs. Henry Morton 
87 Warfield Street 
New York 

Informal Acceptance: 

My dear Mrs. Curtis, 

Mr. Morton and I are delighted to accept your very kind invitation to 
dine with you on Saturday, June the thirtieth, at eight o'clock, and are 
looking forward to that evening with great pleasure. 

Cordially yours, 

Annie Reed Morton 


Informal Regret: 

My dear Mrs. Curtis, 

We are sorry that we are unable to accept your very delightful invitation 
for dinner on Saturday, June thirtieth, as unfortunately we have another 
engagement for that evening. 

Sincerely yours, 

Annie Reed Morton 

Informal Invitation to meet a friend at luncheon: 

Dear Miss Worthington 

I am asking a few of my close friends to take luncheon with me at The 
Women's University Club on Saturday, the twentieth, at one o’clock, to 
meet Miss Ruth Mohl, who is spending a few days with me. Will you be 
one of our number? I certainly hope so as I am sure you will enjoy meeting 
Miss Mohl. 

Sincerely yours, 

Bertha E. Day 

302 Central Park West 
January the tenth 

Informal Acceptance: 

Dear Miss Day, 

Indeed I am delighted that I have no other engagement for Saturday, 
the twentieth, and so can accept your delightful invitation to luncheon at 
The University Club and have the opportunity to meet Miss Mohl. 

Sincerely yours, 

Elaine Worthington 

40 Claremont Avenue 
January the twelfth 
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Informal Regret: 

Dear Miss Day, 

I am so sorry that my absence from the city on January the twentieth 
prevents me from accepting your kind invitation for luncheon to meet 
Miss Mohl, whom I very much wish to know. Please tell her how sorry I 
am that I can not meet her at that time and that I hope to see her on my 
return. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Elaine Worthington 



CHAPTER VI 


THE SOCIAL SECRETARY IN OFFICIAL SOCIETY 

In many respects the position of the social secretary in Wash¬ 
ington does not differ from that of a social secretary elsewhere. 
Many of the functions are indeed the same: the writing of notes, 
invitations, acceptances, regrets, the receiving of guests, and 
arrangements for their entertainment. 

The situation in official society in Washington is, however, 
more complex, placing exacting demands upon the social secretary. 
Official society includes not only the representatives of all branches 
of our government, but also those of many foreign nations who have 
their own strict code of etiquette. Under such conditions, the 
services of a social secretary are not only welcome but indispensable. 

The social secretary is an established though unofficial insti¬ 
tution in Washington. The term generally denotes one who, 
because of long experience in social and official life, is capable of 
assisting at various society functions and of conducting them in 
accordance with established custom and usage. The social secre¬ 
tary knows the rules governing such society and is thoroughly 
familiar with it. 

Although many members of the official circle through long 
residence in the Capital are thoroughly acquainted with the 
traditional usages governing its social life, they feel, nevertheless, 
that in the giving of receptions, teas, dinners, musicales, and 
various other forms of entertainments, they must have the advice 
and assistance of a social secretary. 

Others, at the beginning of every Administration, are new¬ 
comers to Washington, as, under our form of government, official 
life frequently changes. Many of these are often partially or even 
totally unfamiliar with customs governing official Washington and 
therefore need the services of a secretary versed in social traditions. 

What, then, must a social secretary know? Probably among 
the most important is a knowledge of official personnel. She 
must know the name and official position of every important 
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member of the United States Government as represented in 
Washington, and the rank each holds in relation to those nearest 
him in position. While there is no official Order of Precedence 
similar to that of Great Britain, which gives the title and rank of 
the members of the Royal Family and those nearest related to 
them, as well as the rank of every high official from King to 
Esquire, yet there is in Washington a traditional code followed 
closely by official society. With this, every social secretary is 
familiar. There must be no error in the proper receiving and 
entertaining of official guests. Mistakes would be considered 
discourteous and might even be thought insulting. 

The social secretary must also ascertain the names and official 
rank of the diplomatic representatives and their staffs in the 
foreign embassies and legations. Of these, she must know not 
only the rank each holds in relation to those of his own country, 
but also that which he holds in relation to those of other countries. 
In most cases, length of service determines the order of preced¬ 
ence. It would be considered highly improper to seat at dinner 
an Ambassador who had been but a short time in Washington 
before one whose term of service had been of longer duration. 

The social secretary knows that, in arranging for social func¬ 
tions, only such officials should be invited whose rank in relation 
to each other is not disputed. The Chief Justice of the United 
States, for instance, should not be invited to a dinner at which a 
foreign Ambassador is bidden, for, according to the social code 
governing them, each ranks the other. For a similar reason. 
Ministers from foreign countries and Associate Justices of the 
Supreme Court are seldom invited to the same dinner. 

There is a definite etiquette governing the making and the 
paying of calls. Contrary to the custom of society elsewhere, 
the newcomer in Washington makes the first call upon those who 
outrank her. She does not wait to be called upon by the wife of 
another official who has resided in Washington for a longer 
period of time. The social secretary is helpful in advising what 
calls to make and when to make them. 

Cards are left at The White House early in the year, such calls 
being merely tokens of respect. If one wishes to meet the wife 
of the President later, it is proper to write to her secretary, 
asking for the privilege of calling at a convenient time. 
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Definite days are designated for calling upon important officials 
of the Government as follows: 


Monday. The Justices of the Supreme Court 

Tuesday. The Members of Congress 

Wednesday. The Cabinet 

Thursday. The Senate 

Friday. The Diplomatic Corps 


As first calls demand that certain conventions be followed, the 
social secretary is helpful to those who do not understand the 
code of etiquette relating to them. All official Washington, for 
instance, except the Vice President, calls first upon the Justices 
and their wives. The ladies of the Justiciary call first upon 
those who in their own group outrank them and upon the wife 
of the Vice President. They also make first calls at the embas¬ 
sies. In general, everyone in official society, except the wives 
of the Vice President and the Secretary of State, makes first 
calls upon the wives of the Ambassadors. 

The ladies of the Cabinet call first upon the wives of the Vice 
President, Ambassadors, Ministers, Senators, and the Speaker. 
The wives of all other officials make first calls upon the ladies of 
the Cabinet. 

The wives of Senators call first upon all those whose official 
position ranks higher than theirs, including the wives of the Vice 
President, the Speaker of the House, the ranking Senator from 
their own State, as well as the wives of all the Senators who have 
had a longer official term. 

It is thus evident that the conventions of official etiquette 
often need the services of an interpreter. 

There is a definite rule of etiquette regarding the number of 
cards left in the making of official calls. For example, a lady, 
calling on the wife of another official, leaves one of her own cards 
and two of her husband^s, and usually one of both for each of the 
feminine adult members of the family. Generally, the number of 
cards left depends upon the number of individuals in the family 
called upon, the rule being that the caller should leave one for 
every lady of the household and one of her husband^s for every 
lady and every gentleman. 

Another extremely important function often devolving upon 
the social secretary is the correct seating of guests at dinners 
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where several government officials are present. Indeed, it is 
considered almost necessary to submit lists of guests to a social 
secretary in order to make certain that the traditional order of 
precedence be followed. The following unofficial order of pre¬ 
cedence as stated in Social Washington (by Anne Squire) indi¬ 
cates which is generally followed, although it is not to be taken 
as a final authority, as, according to Miss Squire, it exists only 
by custom and tradition. 

The President 

The Vice President 

Ex-Presidents of the United States 

Ambassadors 

The Chief Justice 

The Speaker 

The Secretary of State 

Ministers | ^ 

Justices / ^ ^ 

The Cabinet (other than Secretary of State) 

The Senate 

Chief of Staff of the Army (when a General or Lieutenant General) 

Chief of Operations of the Navy (when an Admiral or Vice Admiral) 

House of Representatives 

Ex-Vice Presidents 

Governors of States 

Charge d’Affaires 

Major Generals and Rear Admirals 
Counselors, Military and Naval Attaches 
The Solicitor General 
First Foreign Secretaries 
Undersecretaries (American) 

Governor and Vice Governor of Federal Reserve Board 
Assistant Secretaries of the Executive Departments 
Director of the Pan-American Union 
Smithsonian Institution (Secretary only) 

Second and.Third Foreign Secretaries 

The secretary also knows the correct conventions in addressing 
letters to foreign Ambassadors and Ministers. This is a matter 
that has to be carefully observed, as the personnel of the Diplo¬ 
matic Corps changes frequently in name, and sometimes in 
title. In the years since the war, some countries that had pre¬ 
viously been represented by Ministers have been raised to 
ambassadorial status. Others, which up to that time had no 
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diplomatic representative in Washington, are today represented 
by Ministers. Some countries, because of new geographical divi¬ 
sions, have lost their past diplomatic status, as, for example, 
Austria-Hungary has become three countries, with an oflScial 
status of ministerial rank for each one. The following is a 
correct list of Diplomatic Representatives in Washington, taken 
from the Diplomatic List of December, 1930, published by the 
State Department. 


Minister of Albania 

Ambassador of the Argentine Republic 

Minister of Austria 

Belgian Ambassador 

Minister of Bolivia 

Ambassador of Brazil 

Minister of Bulgaria 

Minister of Canada 

Ambassador of Chile 

Chinese Minister 

Minister of Colombia 

Minister of Costa Rica 

Ambassador of Cuba 

Minister of Czechoslovakia 

Minister of Denmark 

Minister of the Dominican Republic 

Minister of Ecuador 

Minister of Egypt 

Consul General of Estonia. 

Minister of El Salvador 

Minister of Finland 

Ambassador of the French Republic 

Ambassador of Germany 

Ambassador of Great Britain 

Minister of Greece 

Minister of Guatemala 

Minister of Haiti 

Minister of Honduras 

Minister of Hungary 

Minister of the Irish Free State 

Ambassador of Italy 

Japanese Ambassador 

Consul General of Latvia 

Minister of Lithuania 

Charg4 d’Affaires of Luxemburg 

Mexican Ambassador 
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Minister of the Netherlands 

Minister of Nicaragua 

Minister of Norway 

Minister of Panama 

Minister of Paraguay 

Minister of Persia 

Ambassador of Peru 

Ambassador of Poland 

Minister of Portugal 

Minister of Rumania 

Siamese Minister 

Ambassador of Spain 

Minister of Sweden 

Minister of Switzerland 

Ambassador of Turkey 

Minister of the Union of South Africa 

Minister of Uruguay 

Minister of Venezuela 

Minister of Yugoslavia 

Titles. —A function of the social secretary more closely related 
to that of other secretaries is the writing of invitations, accept¬ 
ances, and other notes concerned with social functions. In many 
ways, these notes are similar to those of any society, the chief 
exception being that important officials are addressed by their 
titles rather than by their names. 

Social secretaries know the correct manner of addressing such 
individuals both in writing and in conversation, and it might save 
embarrassment to those unacquainted with these customs to 
consult an authority before attending social functions where 
officials are to be present. 

The President, for instance, is always addressed in speech as 
well as in letters, as Mr. President* He is not called by his name. 
Other officials addressed in the same manner are the Vice Presi¬ 
dent, the Chief Justice, the Speaker, Ambassadors and Ministers, 
Members of the Cabinet, and Senators. In speaking to them 
one should say Mr. Vice President, Mr. Chief Justice, Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Ambassador, Mr. Senator, Mr. Secretary, Mr. Attorney 
General. All other officials except those of the Army and Navy 
are addressed by prefixing Mr. to their surnames; as, Mr. Davis, 
Mr. Brown. 

In writing certain officials, it is customary to address them 
informally as follows: 
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My dear Mr, President 
My dear Mr. Vice President 
My dear Mr. Chief Justice 
My dear Mr. Justice 
My dear Mr. Ambassador 
My dear Mr. Minister 
My dear Mr. Secretary 
My dear Mr. Postmaster General 
My dear Mr. Senator 

In formal social notes, such as invitations, acceptances, and 
regrets, it is correct to use the titles of such officials rather than 
their names as indicated by the following: 

Invitation: 

Mr. and Mrs. Chalmers 
request the honor of the company of 
The Chief Justice 
and Mrs. Hughes 
at dinner 

on Wednesday, February fifteen 
at eight o’clock 

(Address given.) 

Acceptance: 

The Chief Justice 
and Mrs. Hughes 
accept with pleasure 
the kind invitation of 
Mr, and Mrs. Chalmers 
to dinner, Wednesday, February fifteen 
at eight o’clock 

(Date given.) 

Regret: 

The Chief Justice 
and Mrs. Hughes 

regret that owing to a previous engagement 
they are unable to accept the kind invitation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Chalmers 
to dinner, Wednesday, February fifteen 
at eight o’clock 


(Date given.) 
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The social secretary knows that titles other than those already 
mentioned, must be carefully used. Honorable, for instance, 
is correctly used in addressing the following: Governors, Cabinet 
Officers, Congressmen, American Ambassadors, American Minis¬ 
ters, the Executive Departments, Judges (not of the Supreme 
Court), Heads of the Independent Boards of Commissioners, 

Usage sanctions two ways of addressing officials and their 
wives when names are used in place of titles. Government 
usage seems to be as follows: 


The Honorable John P. Jones and. Mrs. Jones. 

Some social secretaries advocate writing such an address thus: 
The Honorable and Mrs. John P. Jones 
It is interesting to note in similar cases that newspaper usage is: 

The Secretary of State and Mrs. Henry L. Stimson. 

Social secretaries also find that the etiquette governing the 
social life of the Army and Navy requires careful observance. 
As the Army was established in the days of the Revolution, it has, 
therefore, precedence over the Navy in the seating of guests at 
dinner. The various degrees of corresponding rank are shown 
by the following: 


The Army 
Lieutenant 
Captain 
Major 

Lieutenant Colonel 
Colonel 

Brigadier General 
Major General 
Lieutenant General 
General 


The Navy 
Ensign 

First Lieutenant 
Lieutenant Commander 
Commander 
Captain 

Rear Admiral (2nd List) 
Rear Admiral (1st List) 
Vice Admiral 
Admiral 


In seating officers of the Army and the Navy at dinner, social 
secretaries are careful that Generals and Lieutenant Generals in 
the Army, and Admirals and Vice Admirals in the Navy should 
follow Senators, but precede Members of Congress. 

In writing to Generals, Colonels, Majors, and Captains in the 
Army, and to Admirals and Captains in the Navy, exact titles 
preceding the names should be used as follows: 
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Major General Brown 
Vice Admiral Carruthers 
Lieut. Colonel Davis 
Captain Evans 

Below the rank of Captain, officers in both the Army and the 
Navy are addressed as Mr. This is also the proper manner of 
addressing them at the beginning of a letter. On the outside of 
the envelope, however, they should be given their titles as 
follows: 

Lieutenant John Fairchild 
Commander George Dunn 

Invitations to officers below the rank of Captain should read: 

Mr. and Mrs. Holmes 
request the pleasure of the company of 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnson 
at dinner, Monday, January tenth 
at eight o’clock 

The social secretary is usually informed on all points of official 
and social etiquette, but should an occasion arise when a delicate 
question comes up as to rank of an official, where there apparently 
is no provision in the conventions of society, she must know whom 
to consult or where to look for the desired information. The 
Congressional Directory, the registers of the various departments 
of the government, the Social Register of Washington, Who^s 
Who in America, are sources of such information. 

For foreign social usage in addressing officials in letters and 
in conversation, she may refer to Whitaker's Peerage, Barontage, 
Knightage, and Companionage, and the Almanach de Gotha. 
Occasionally, however, she will need to consult high officials of 
the various departments themselves. 

The social secretary thus beset by puzzling questions of 
etiquette,—questions often arising from new situations,—has no 
book of rules for all occasions, but must often use her ingenuity 
to find satisfactory solutions. Her work, often difficult and 
exacting, requires long experience and training in official circles. 
Her position, because of the growing complexity of modem 
society, is gaining rather than losing in importance. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE SECRETARY 

The occupation of secretary is not new, although the great 
emphasis placed upon it and the increasing importance given to 
it in recent years would indicate that a profession had been 
discovered, heretofore but little known. 

As a matter of fact, the word is old, and the position repre¬ 
sented by it, still older. If we consider the secretary merely as 
a copyist or an amanuensis who takes down dictation, we may 
find numerous illustrations of this class in Biblical and classical 
literature. In the Old Testament, the Scribe, whose duty it was 
to multiply copies of the Law and to teach it to others, is a not 
uncommon figure. He was a thorough scholar of the Mosaic 
Law and, besides being a copyist, often read to large companies 
who were gathered for the express purpose of listening to him. 

An interesting member of this profession, Baruch by name, was 
so expert in copying and understanding what he had written at 
the dictation of another, that he was able to reproduce it even 
when the roll upon which he had inscribed it had been destroyed. 
(Jeremiah 36.) In Grecian and Roman society, men of high 
rank often employed freedmen who had received considerable 
education, to take down their dictation, and to carry on their 
public and private correspondence. 

Origin of the Word Secretary. —The word secretary probably 
takes its origin from the Latin secretariusj commonly used in the 
Middle Ages to denote one closely associated with the households 
of royal personages or nobles, for whom he performed special 
duties of confidential nature. While the word does not occur in 
classical Latin, the position, as we know it, existed, nevertheless, 
in the time of Julius Caesar. 

A Roman Secretary. —In the letters of Cicero, there is frequent 
reference to Tiro, one of his freedmen, whom he had reared and 
trained in his own household, and prepared for the special duties 
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of private secretary. For him Cicero had deep affection, and 
bestowed upon him unlimited trust and confidence. He con 
stantly urged Tiro to care for his health which, for some time 
seemed to have been precarious. Cicero declares in one of his 
letters that Tiro is serviceable ‘4n a thousand ways in every 
department of my business and my studies. He entrusts to 
him confidential messages to distinguished persons; he confides 
in him most private family matters; he appoints him to arrange 
the affairs of the household, to settle with the servants, to keep 
accounts, and to order provisions; he begs him to be his repre¬ 
sentative before distinguished guests; he charges him even to 
borrow money when necessary; in fact, in many of his letters, 
Cicero shows the duties, the responsibilities, and the services 
expected of a good secretary of those times, which seem decidedly 
modern in conception and thought. 

It is interesting to see that Tiro, among his other quahfications, 
included those of a good stenographer who, according to Cicero, 
^Hook down whole periods at a glance,^^ and besides, invented 
his own system of shorthand. Moreover, he had ability, by no 
means to be despised, of reading his master’s handwriting when 
Cicero himself found difficulty in deciphering it. Cicero writes 
on one occasion: 

I am idle here because I do not write without an amanuensis; but I 
find extreme pleasure in reading. As you are on the spot, if there is 
anything in my handwriting which the copyists can't make out, please 
instruct them. There is, at least, one inserted passage, somewhat diffi¬ 
cult to decipher, which I often find hard to make out myself. 

Tiro seems to have been quite unusual as a secretary for any 
age, as he embodied the services and qualities of a librarian, a 
critic, and an editor—a combination devoutly to be desired but 
seldom found. Cicero addresses him playfully: 

I see what you are about; you set up to be a standard of correctness 
in my writings; how came you to use such unauthorized expressions as 
“by faithfully devoting myself to my health?" How does faithfully 
come in here? 

Again he writes of the esteem with which he holds Tiro’s 
services: 

I did not think I should miss you so much; I really cannot do without 
you. 
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At another time he says: 

I beg of you, dear Tiro, not to spare expense in anything whatever 
necessary to your health. I have written to Currus to honor your draft 
to any amount; something I think ought to be paid to the doctor to 
make him more zealous. Your services are past counting, at home, in 
the forum, in my province, in private and public business, in my literary 
studies, and correspondence. 

There is one service you can render me that will surpass them all; 
gratify my hopes by appearing before me well and strong. 

From passages hke these, we have a pleasing picture of a 
secretary of long ago whose qualifications may well be studied 
by those desiring to enter the profession today. 

A Secretary of the Middle Ages.—During the Middle Ages, 
the term secretarius appears first in the Latin Chronicles, written 
and published by learned men employed by kings, nobles, and 
ecclesiastics, to record events and dates which they considered 
important. In these old documents, the name secretary is 
often used, not always, however, bearing the same meaning. 
Indeed, it frequently suggests widely different usages, some of 
which are interesting and curious enough to record. Probably 
because there was a connection of the term with the word secret^ 
the accomplices of a villain were called his secretaries. Strange 
to say, the word was sometimes used to designate those who 
were thought to be in the confidence of God, and also those who 
were said to be acquainted with the secrets of Nature. 

The secretarius of the king was the keeper of the privy seal 
and occasionally, as well, of the signet, with which documents 
and letters were signed. Quite evidently, the word early sug¬ 
gested one held in utmost trust to whom the king gave his 
confidence in secret matters. 

During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in England, 
the name was used to include several classes of persons: 

а. Those to whom the king imparted secrets of state and 

who belonged to his Council. 

б. Those whom the king sent on foreign embassies to transact 

state affairs with monarchs of other lands. 

c. Those who occupied positions of confidential clerks in 
royal and baronial households. 
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It is interesting to note that in all of these classes there is 
the suggestion that the secretary was in the confidence of some 
one, and held his position, perhaps, because of certain qualities, 
not the least of which was his ability to keep counsel. 

While it would make an interesting, as well as a profitable 
study, to trace the development of these several classes into 
the various modern equivalents, we are mainly concerned with 
the secretary of those times who most closely resembles the 
private secretary of today. 

Duties of the Secretary.—The secretary was, in reality, the 
confidential clerk of the household; he wrote his master^sletters; 
took care of his accounts; frequently paid his bills when there was 
something with which to do it; represented his master on various 
occasions; wrote many letters himself to people of high rank, 
and often supervised the work of several other clerks. One 
famous royal secretary of the twelfth century boasted that he 
could dictate three letters to as many scribes while he himself 
was writing one; a feat, he modestly asserted, only Julius Caesar 
could have performed. 

There are in the state documents that have come down to 
us many references to the king’s boon companion and confidant 
as secretariusy ^Hhe beloved clerk who stays continually by my 
side,” the one who writes the special letters” of the king. 
Baronial households, often established on the same elaborate 
basis as that of the king’s, usually included among their retainers 
this very necessary member, the secretary, whose qualifications 
it may be interesting to know. 

Qualifications of the Secretary.—He was a thorough man of 
the world, trained in the onerous duties of public life and in 
the responsibilities of great establishments. He was usually 
a man of considerable education and attainment, who had 
traveled abroad and often had held positions of importance, 
previous to his becoming a secretary. In several instances, as 
in modern times, secretarial positions proved to be stepping- 
stones to higher ones, some fortunate incumbents becoming treas¬ 
urer, chancellor, and in one case even archbishop, for the positions 
often presented opportunities of showing executive ability. 

As early as the sixteenth century, the secretary had a well- 
established position, recognized as one of power, ability, and 
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trust. It was thought so necessary for such a one to have the 
right kind of training, that a book was written entitled, ^^The 
English Secretorie,'^ by Angel Day, in which the parts and 
offices of a secretary were discussed and developed in detail. 
Here he is shown to be a man of consequence, ^'of choice and 
worthy estimate,’’ who should have ^Hhe virtue of ordering and 
keeping the tongue.” The writer quaintly says that 

it is likewise convenient that herewithall he have ripe and quick conceit 
aptly to receive what in a sudden shall be to him delivered, and that he 
retain within himself a sound and good memory, for the conservation 
of those things that unto his charge shall be daily committed. He 
ought, for his own furniture and instruction, to be a man not altogether 
inexperienced, to be w'ell languaged, to be sufliciently read in history 
and antiquities and times past, to have notice both by reading and con¬ 
ference, of the situations, customs, manners and conditions of men, 
cities, countries, common weals; to have familiarity with strangers, and 
men of divers nations, whereby the better to be ascertained of their 
humors, behaviours, and dispositions; and wisely to make unto himself 
a peculiar insight into their estates, councils, and jurisdictions. 

How much it importeth our secretorie to have notice of that true and 
perfect use thereof (of silence), who above all others ought rightly to 
know and discern, how, where, and when, and of whom he ought to 
speak, and when, and wherein to be likewise silent. ... Nor ought 
his speech in truth to be ordinary as other men’s who for the most part 
limit themselves neither to time, place, occasion, or company, the which 
in our secretorie ought to be far otherwise. And as touching the 
affairs, secrets, and counsels committed to his charge, it is for him prin¬ 
cipally to advert and to consider that he is but the closet, whereof 
another hath the key, use, and commandment; that he ought therein 
to be a thick-plated door, where through without (extraordinary violence 
no man may enter, but by the lock which is the tongue, and that to be 
of such efficacy as whereof no counterfeit key should be able to make a 
breach without the selfsame instrument, that by the direction is always 
to be carried. 

Such were the qualifications of the secretary of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and such should be those of the 
twentieth century. 

Modern Classification of the Secretary.^ —At the present 
time, the word secretary is used to designate those dealing with 
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four distinct fields: the government, the public, the company^ 
and the individual. 

We are used to the term in politics, in connection with min* 
isters of state and members of cabinets. In this instance, the 
secretary is a distinguished person or becomes one by virtue of 
his office, whose duty is to administer the affairs of his particu¬ 
lar department. He is in the confidence of his chief and is 
usually chosen for his proved ability, which will find scope 
in helping direct the forces of government. In the United 
States, the eight secretarial positions of the Cabinet, covering 
foreign and domestic relations, are executive in function. 

The secretary who is affiliated with public institutions or 
organizations is also an executive, for he frequently administers 
affairs himself although nominally under an executive board to 
whom he makes reports. In this class are included secretaries of 
religious societies like the The Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion; of educational foundations like The General Education 
Board, The Institute of Arts and Sciences, The American 
Academy of Arts and Letters; and also of commercial organiza¬ 
tions, like the Chambers of Commerce, Office Managers’ Asso¬ 
ciations, and in England, the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors. The duties of the secretary of the last named 
society are representative of all positions of like nature and are 
given as follows: 

The Secretary shall, under the control of the Council and Committees, 
conduct all the correspondence of the Society and of the Council and 
Committees, attend all their meetings, keep a correct record of their 
proceedings, and see that the applications for admission and the recom¬ 
mendations accompanying the same are in the form prescribed by these 
presents, and that all the notices required by these presents are duly 
sent to the members of the Society and of the Council and Committees. 

The secretary whose name is attached to a large corporation or 
company, not public in nature, is often called in England, 
Company Secretary. In this country, such a one, however, 
appears merely as secretary, and is chosen more for his position 
than for his ability to perform the usual secretarial duties which, 
in his case, are largely done by subordinates. 

The secretary who is associated with the individual is known 
by two names, in accordance with the nature of the position and 
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the duties required. If she is associated with a woman whose 
rank in society requires some one to look after correspondence 
and in some instances to supervise household affairs, she is 
known as a social secretary, although this term is frequently used 
to describe a person in charge of welfare work of great business 
organizations. If she is, on the other hand, placed in a business 
office and intrusted with confidential matters, as well as with 
individual and personal details, she is designated by the name of 
private secretary. 

The secretary of a government official often possesses certain 
characteristics not usually found in secretaries to business men. 
This is particularly true of the Secretary to the President of the 
United States, a position not the greatest gift in the power of the 
Administration, but becoming one of the most responsible and 
most eagerly desired. As one newspaper writer says, ^^The 
President’s secretary is, in a sense, assistant President of the 
United States.” 

One writer describes the characteristics demanded of the 
secretary to the President in the following graphic way: 

The office of the private secretary to the President demands the 
delicacy of the diplomat, the strategy of the craftsman, the affability 
of the politician, and shrewdness of the financier, the courage, the 
alertness, and common sense of all successful men, and the patience 
of Job. 

Certainly, as the representative of the President, he must be a 
man of quick understanding and marvelous tact. 

In hardly less degree should the secretaries to the Members of 
the Cabinet possess these qualities. Representing, as they do, 
the various heads of the Government, they need to have diplo¬ 
macy, intelligence, and skill in administering the manifold duties 
that belong to them. The success of a department may be said 
to depend largely on the efficient manner and skill with which 
the offices are administered and the policies carried out. In 
other words, the secretary in a government position is often a 
factor in the success or failure of his chief. 

Up to the last fifteen or twenty years men held most secretarial 
posts. At the present time, with the exception of certain kinds 
of positions, women have entered the secretarial ranks and seem 
to fill them almost to the exclusion of men. 
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Several reasons may be offered for this change which may, in 
some measure, explain the situation. Among the new fields 
open to women, the office seemed to be a fitting place for their 
trained endeavors. The work was not too heavy, appeared 
congenial to their tastes, and invited their efforts. Women by 
their nature and tradition like the caring for the affairs of others, 
the ordering of details on a small sphere, the housekeeping of an 
office, and the personal devotion necessary to a cause or to a 
person. 

On the other hand, the demand for women in secretarial 
positions may be due, in part, to the fact that men have seemed, 
in most cases, to prefer them; for they, too, recognize that in 
women’s innate qualities and in their trained abilities are the 
requisites for excellent secretaries. Men find them more adapt¬ 
able, quicker in intuition and in anticipation of their wants, 
more suited by nature and practice to the service of another 
and to unselfish devotion. 

Today women are employed as secretaries in schools or 
colleges where their positions often assume an executive nature; 
in institutions of public service; on charitable boards; and in 
business and professional offices. They are engaged as secre¬ 
taries to private individuals of wide interests or of high rank 
in society. They are occasionally asked to combine with their 
secretarial office the training of a librarian and that of a statisti¬ 
cian, although both of these have a distinct profession of their 
own which demands sometimes a higher rating than that of 
secretary. 




PART II 


THE LETTER 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

The secretary of the past and the secretary of the present have 
shared one duty in common. Whether he served a statesman of 
the time of Julius Caesar or was attached to a medieval court or 
worked in a modern business office—he had to write letters. 
What,ever else his duties, he must be ready to write letters of all 
kinds for which his training and education prepared him. Today 
letter-writing is considered by many people to be the chief responsi¬ 
bility of a well-trained secretary. Because it is based on definite 
principles and because practice in it is essential, it forms the 
subject of the second part of this book which will present rules 
governing the importance of good letters, various forms used, 
and illustrations of numerous types for study. 




CHAPTER VIII 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LETTER 

Although the letter is one of the earliest forms of composition, 
it has been among the latest to be recognized as a type of litera¬ 
ture. Strangely enough, considering its universality, it has 
formed but a small part of the study of modern rhetoric, and 
not until recent years has it been deemed important enough to 
be treated as a separate subject. Anyone ought to be able 
to write a letter, it was thought; but, in fact, few are capable of 
writing good letters, to say nothing of correct ones. 

Description, narration, explanation, and argument, so labori¬ 
ously studied and outlined in class, remain for most people only 
memories, from lack of use after school days are over. On 
the other hand, how many make daily use of the letter to record 
an experience, to send a greeting, to tell a bit of gossip, to express 
feelings, to transact a piece of business? It has been estimated 
that about ninety-five per cent of writing out of the classroom 
is in the form of letters. When we learn that there pass daily 
through the New York office alone approximately 9,500,000 
pieces of first-class matter, we do not need to emphasize how 
universal is this form of composition. 

Ever since primitive man carved his message on stone for 
friend or foe to understand, or impressed on brick thoughts 
not to be entrusted to messengers, letters, in some form or another 
have carried men’s thoughts to each other. Letters, however, 
as business factors, business messengers, business builders, 
are comparatively new. We have just begun to recognize what 
influences for success or failure lie between the folds of a letter. 

Because of the growing importance of the letter, many pro¬ 
gressive firms today employ supervisors of their correspondence 
who must see that all letters sent out represent faithfully the 
personality of the house and not only radiate good-will, but 
create good feeling toward it. 
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Letter-writing is a new study of an old subject. In recent 
years we have seen what letters can do and in how many ways 
they can be used in transacting business. They have become 
living, breathing forms of composition, capable of meeting sit¬ 
uations, of solving problems, of doing business in many ways as 
effectively as by conversation or by personal interview. 

If we examine some business letters of the past, we are sur¬ 
prised to see how thin and uninteresting many of them are. 
Often couched in lifeless terms and stereotyped phrases, which 
have long lost what little emphasis they may once have pos¬ 
sessed, they seem but relics of a dark age of form and thought, 
when personality in a letter was a thing to be hidden instead 
of revealed, and individuality repressed instead of expressed. 
In some business letters today, unfortunately, the development 
of the letter, in the modern sense, is still unrecognized. 

What has brought about the change between the old and 
the new business letter? What makes one more effective than 
the other? Is it not the recognition of the letter's importance 
and the necessity of its being studied as any other subject should 
be? One cannot expect to write good letters if he knows nothing 
of the principles governing them, or of the new ideas and methods 
constantly being put into practice. 

Modern letter-writing is founded upon certain principles 
that have little place in the methods of other days. To write an 
effective letter, one must understand something of the working 
of the human mind, what influences it, what attracts it, what 
repels it, and what fails to make any impression. In other words, 
one must know some of the simplest principles of psychology. 

Because a business letter usually has for its purpose the 
eliciting a response of some kind, profitable or otherwise, we 
have learned that the most effective way of obtaining this result 
is to follow the principles of appeal and response, of interest, 
of association, of suggestion, and of sequence. A modern 
letter-writer knows that he cannot get the response he wishes 
without aiming for it definitely and using methods already 
proved successful. 

With these theories as a basis, the letter must be made personal, 
for it is, after all, even in the most routine matters, a personal 
communication. Letters take on, therefore, a more personal 
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tone. Because they are personal, they are written in conver¬ 
sational style, which endeavors to establish immediately cordial 
relations between the reader and the writer. 

The good business letter of today is a personal, live expression 
of the writer or of the house he represents. It embodies the 
qualities that make conversation effective, vigorous, stimulating, 
interesting, and even charming. It is correct in form, artistic 
in appearance, conversational, and informal in tone without 
sacrificing dignity, familiar without being bold or aggressive, 
definite in purpose, and above all, courteous. The letter 
becomes, as one writer explains, the extension of one^s per¬ 
sonality. The French say that style is the man himself; in the 
same sense, the letter may be called the man himself. 

The modern letter is written with a thorough understanding 
of the viewpoint of the other person, even when the writer 
wishes to bring about a definite advantage for himself or win 
his correspondent to this way of thinking. In fact, the good busi¬ 
ness letter assumes the well-bred attitude of proper appreciation 
for another’s opinion. 



CHAPTER IX 


LETTER ARRANGEMENT 

First impressions are quite likely to be lasting. The appear¬ 
ance that one makes on his first introduction in social circles 
frequently remains, and determines, in some measure, his later 
influence and popularity. 

Writers of successful advertisements, realizing the power of a 
pleasing appearance, know that the best way to attract and hold 
the attention of even the casual reader, is to conform to the 
canons of good taste and judgment in making copy artistic and 
effective. To offend is to lessen interest that might be aroused, 
and to detract rather than to attract. 

In many respects, letter-writers have the same interests as 
advertisers, and can employ with advantage some of their 
ideas and methods. For instance, they should recognize the 
good psychology of a pleasing appearance in the letter in gaining 
the good-will of the reader, or in establishing a successful relation 
with him at the outset. They should know, equally well, the 
poor psychology of inartistic planning and poor arrangement 
of letter parts. The appeal of correctness and of good taste in 
letters, as well as in advertisements, is a strong one, although 
the reader may not always be conscious of what pleases him. 

The statement is often made that a neatly typed and well- 
arranged manuscript, with careful attention to correctness of 
appearance and pleasing presentation, is worth about fifty per 
cent more in the eyes of an editor than a poorly typed, slovenly 
written article. 

No less important in the eyes of the reader is the appearance 
of the letter. This depends on several things: the quality of 
stationery; the typing; the arrangement of letter parts; the 
margins; the methods of indicating paragraphs. 

These are the elements which form what is usually called the 
letter picture and give the general impression to the reader even 
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before he begins the actual letter. Because of their importance 
and significance, the secretary should make herself familiar with 
the new usages which are in accordance with good taste and 
correct form, as well as with those already accepted. 

Artistic Appearance of Good Stationery. —To make the letter 
artistic in appearance, one must, first of all, have proper and suit¬ 
able stationery. Appearances count usually with most people. 
A letter that is carefully thought out and well-planned deserves 
to be placed on good substantial paper. Any letter that carries 
a hope ought to be on paper that wins a welcome. 

The paper selected for business correspondence should bespeak, 
in every detail, the tone and dignity of the house it repre¬ 
sents. It should also be selected with the idea of the effect 
it is to have. Paper, like dress, creates its own impression. 
A letter artistically typed on poor stationery does not suggest 
good taste or inspire confidence. It is, therefore, expedient and 
important to choose that kind of paper for business purposes 
which has a distinct quality and personality. It must be such 
as will aid and add to the message, not take from it. Bond has 
been universally accepted for commercial purposes as it is firm 
and strong in texture, good in quality, and conservative in tone. 
Linen paper is sometimes used for certain classes of customers, or 
for gaining a special effect. Letters to women, for example, are 
frequently written on linen paper, to give the message, even in a 
business matter, a more personal tone. It is, moreover, often 
used by women in social correspondence as it is entirely free from 
commercial suggestion. 

Color of Stationery.^—White seems to be the most satisfactory 
color for business stationery as it forms a good background for 
black ink or type, and does not, in any way, detract from the 
force of the message as some colors might. Advertisers know the 
value of white space in advertisements and the emphasis it lends 
to a name or phrase which they wish to bring to the notice of the 
public. 

Then, too, the long established usage of white, like the con¬ 
ventional black for bridegrooms, is a strong argument for its 
retention. Light-tinted stationery, on the other hand, is some¬ 
times permissible for commercial use when definite effects are 
desired. In large business houses or in great groups of offices, as 
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in a university, where there is much intra-mural correspondence, 
colored stationery is used to designate different departments 
For general purposes, however, white is decidedly the most 
satisfactory. 

Size of Paper. —Business letters, regardless of their length, are 
usually written on paper eight and one-half by eleven inches, and 
are enclosed in envelopes three and one-half to three and three- 
quarters in width by six and one-fourth to six and three-quarters 
in length. Half sheets, so common in the past and still used by 
some firms, have lost favor with the coming of the filing cabinet 
as it is difficult to file for convenient reference, short papers with 
longer ones. Besides, even a short letter looks better properly 
centered on a long sheet than crowded on a short page. 

Some houses, in correspondence with women, use paper 
shorter than that of the ordinary length. Department stores, 
banking associations, and professional men desire to make their 
letters have the appearance of personal messages and wish also 
to give a touch of dignity and tone to their correspondence. For 
these reasons, they frequently use a shorter page on such special 
matters as personal communications, notices, and announce¬ 
ments when writing to women patrons. 

Letterhead. —In few matters are the good taste and the dignity 
of the firm better represented than by the material and arrange¬ 
ment of the letterhead. The custom of including pictures of 
buildings, of people, or of unnecessary descriptive details, is no 
longer considered good taste, and is, fortunately, for the appear¬ 
ance of the letter, fast being discarded by firms of high standing. 
The best letterheads now contain little but the name of the firm, a 
brief statement as to the nature of the business or office, and the 
address. Sometimes the names of a few officers, with the cable 
address and the telephone number, appear. 

Publishing firms and some educational organizations frequently 
reserve a place in the letterhead for a small distinctive trade¬ 
mark or seal. Some manufacturing firms employ this device, not 
always with the same success, perhaps because of inartistic trade¬ 
marks or poor design in arrangement on the page. It must be 
confessed that a trade-mark in the letterhead, unless it lends 
itself to pleasing arrangement on paper and adds dignity to 
the page, is not to be recommended. 
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It is well within the province of the secretary, if she finds 
the letterhead unsatisfactory, to suggest changes, after she has 
thoroughly studied examples and designs and knows what a 
good letterhead should contain and how it should be arranged 
to give artistic effect. 

The inclusion of a long list of imposing names does not add 
to the appearance of the letter but rather detracts from it, for 
the emphasis is then laid on the force of the names rather than 
on the message of the letter. Moreover, in most instances, it 
does not impress the reader as he has learned from long experience 
that names do not always signify intimate connection with the 
company or society indicated, or active participation in it services. 

On the other hand, in certain kinds of letters, such a list may 
be of distinct advantage, provided it is not too long. In letters of 
appeal for relief or help, for example, for contributions to some 
institution, the recipient of the letter likes to know what people 
of prominence are behind the organization. If such a list is 
to be included in the letterhead, it is better to place it above the 
body of the letter rather than at one side or on both sides, 
as is frequently done. In either case, without doubt, it takes the 
attention of the reader from the real message of the letter. 

Various kinds of letterheads are in use. They may be printed, 
lithographed, or engraved. They may be displayed in good 
strong colors, although black is more commonly used on white 
paper, to correspond or to harmonize with the black type of 
the letter. The secretary should make a study of type or style 
suitable for letterheads. She can obtain upon request from 
stationers and printers of good standing, information which will 
be of assistance to her in judging designs and arrangement of 
the letterhead. The numerous examples displayed on the 
preceding page illustrate various types. 

Typing the Letter. —A letter may be written upon paper which 
is the last word in elegance and dignity, but it will not be artistic 
in appearance unless it is typed skilfully and even beautifully. 
If ink or type is used, differing in color from the letterhead, the 
result may be unpleasing and inharmonious. Black ribbon on 
the typewriter or black ink produces a better appearance than 
purple or blue, sometimes adopted for the sake of novelty or 
because of personal preference. 
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There is such a thing as artistic and beautiful typing and it 
should be the aim of a secretary to have all letters written by 
her or under her supervision, models of excellence in this respect. 
The typing should be, first of all, absolutely exact, with each word 
clearly cut. The ribbon on the typewriter should be clean 
and free from all substance that will, in any way, blur the words. 
One company informs its correspondents that 

a poorly worded, carelessly typed letter bears the brand of laxity and 
inefficiency on the part of both dictator and typist, and thus reflects 
directly back on the company for countenancing work of that nature 
from its employees. As we are constantly striving toward better and 
greater output in our production department, so should we, in the offices, 
work to keep pace with the factories. 

Typing should be arranged so that there is no effort in reading. 
The secretary should take infinite pains to make the margins 
on the right side of the page as even as possible, for ragged and 
uneven edges are displeasing and annoying to the eye. In formal 
representation the eye likes uniformity. Moreover, the words 
broken at the end of lines are likely to distract or break the 
attention. Although this action may be very slight, it is, never¬ 
theless, not considered good psychology to do anything that will 
take from the effect desired or retard the reading of the letter. A 
little care and study on the part of the typist will enable her to 
space words near the end of the line more exactly so that there 
will not be the unpleasant result arising from a too frequent repe¬ 
tition of the division. 

Some of the things that mar a letter in relation to typing are 
the following: 

Slovenly erasures Uneven touch 

Ragged margins Uneven spacing 

Strike-overs Wrong divisions of words 

Smudges Poor centering 

Proper names should not be divided on two lines if it is possible 
to keep them on one. Special phrases and descriptive terms, 
which need to be taken in at a glance in order to have their 
proper emphasis, should also be undivided. Dates, years 
and figures representing sums are, of course, to be confined to one 
line. 
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One great organization gives the following suggestions to its 
typists regarding the division of words at the end of a line: 

A general rule is: Always divide between syllables. 

When two consonants come together between two vowels, 
divide the consonants: mil-lion, struc-ture. 

When three consonants come together between two vowels, 
the first of which is short, divide after the first consonant: 
han-dle, chil-dren, frus-trate. 

Always avoid two-letter divisions. 

Never divide a word of four letters. Avoid dividing words of 
five or six letters, if possible. 

Avoid dividing a word in the past tense pronounced as one 
syllable: beamed. 

Avoid the separation of two initials of a person’s name, or such 
combinations as S. C., A. M. 

Avoid a divided word that will appear on the last line of one 
page and the top line of the next page. 

In compound words, avoid additional hyphens: ill-mannered 
not ill-man-nered. 

The Letter Parts and Their Arrangement. —The letter picture 
depends largely on the arrangement of the elements composing 
it: the heading, the inside address, the salutation, the body, the 
complimentary close, and the signature. These are the all- 
important factors, along with those already discussed, to be con¬ 
sidered in making the letter artistic. Paper and manner of 
typing may be beyond criticism, and yet the letter may fail to 
please or impress at first sight. 

In planning a letter, the secretary must strive for definite 
artistic effects, for a letter, either in type or in script, has such 
possibilities. We speak of the letter picture. We mean by this 
term the real picture the letter makes upon its background of 
white paper in its frame of white margin. As a picture, it is 
governed by certain principles of form, balance, proportion, and 
symmetry. We see them commonly illustrated in familiar 
things: in great pictures, in the panels of a door, in the decoration 
of a door, in the decoration of a room, in the design of a wonderful 
fabric, in the plan of a formal garden or even in more pretentious 
landscape gardening. Certainly, in the making of a letter, a 
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more or less formal element, these principles should also be 
observed. 

The length of a letter determines its placement on the page. 
If it is short, containing only one or two sentences, a sense of 
balance and proportion demands that it be placed in the center of 
the page with wide margins. A short letter should never be 
written in long lines above the center as the effect is not good. 
If the letter is long, it should begin higher up with necessarily 
narrower margins. It should not have exactly equal margins, 
but well-planned ones. A proportion suggested by Opdycke 
as sufficiently pleasing is that of three to five for the left and right 
margins, and seven to eleven for the top and bottom. There is 
no absolute rule for guidance in this matter; practice and study 
will soon show how to place the letter to best advantage. 

The secretary should study all kinds of arrangement and 
adopt for her own use, if she is allowed to do so, those most 
suitable, remembering that form and arrangement are flexible, 
and must be adapted to the length, the purpose, and to the kind 
of letter. 

Spacing the Letter.—Most writers of letters nowadays prefer 
the single space between lines and double space between parts 
and paragraphs. The block form is growing more and more in 
popularity as it is easy to type, easy to read, and artistic to see. 
Some prefer the older and more conventional method of indention 
as it is more symmetrical and familiar. Either method is good 
and can be followed with the satisfaction that it is correct. Some 
combine the two methods by using the block form for heading 
and inside address, with the indented form for the paragraph. 
It would seem more logical to be uniform and employ one or the 
other throughout, but good usage of the present apparently 
admits both. If the indention is used, it is best to begin the 
paragraph five spaces from the margin rather than ten, as is 
sometimes done. Writers of advertising letters in which novelty 
or originality of arrangement is desired to attract attention 
or to give emphasis, sometimes prefer hanging indentions; 
these, however, should not be used in the writing of general 
letters. 
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Example of Block and Indented Form with Closed Punctuation 

The Travelers Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 

BRANCH BUILDING 
7th Floor Clinton Building 

Newark, N. Y., 
January 1,-. 

Mr. William C. Buermann, 

412 Clinton Avenue, 

Newark, New Jersey. 

Dear Sir: 

Your check for $12.50 in payment of accident renewal continuing in force 

policy No. E-157629 for a period of one year from January 17, -, has 

been received, for which kindly accept my thanks. 

Official premium receipt was forwarded to you previously. 

Very truly yours, 

Percy Ward 
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Example of Indented Form with Open Punctuation in Letter Parts and at 

End of Paragraph 

Tiffany & Co. 

Fifth Avenue & 37th Street 
New York 

October 30th 1931 

Miss Margaret James 
1 East 69 Street 
New York City 

Dear Madam 

Your watch requires repairing of the escapement, polishing all pivots 
and cleaning the movement throughout. We estimate the price of this 
work, at $12.00, and will await your reply before proceeding 

Respectfully 
Tiffany & Co. 
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Example of Indented Form with Inside Address Placed as in Official Letters 


Navy Department 

Bureau of Aeronautics 

Washington 

Nov. 6, 19— 

My dear Miss Boylan: 

In reply to your letter of 29 October,-, requesting information con¬ 

cerning the form used in citations for the Flying Cross and the Congres¬ 
sional Medal of Honor, you are informed that there is no set form or forms. 
Each citation is individually worded, according to the individual achievement. 

We are enclosing for your information a copy of the citation of Lieut. 
C. Frank Schilt, U.S.M.C. 

The citation for Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh is here quoted from bill 
#3190, House of Representatives: ‘‘A medal of honor to Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh, United States Army Air Corps Reserve, for displaying heroic 
courage and skill as a navigator, at the risk of his life, by his nonstop flight 
in his plane, the SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS, from New York to Paris, France, 
on May 20, 1927, by which he not only achieved the greatest individual 
triumph of any American citizen, but demonstrated that travel across the 
ocean by aircraft was possible.” 

The citation for Com. Richard E. Byrd is here quoted from #4741 bill, 
United States Senate: ^‘A medal of honor to * * * * Richard E. Byrd for 
distinguishing himself conspicuously by courage and intrepidity at the 
risk of his life in demonstrating that it is possible for aircraft to travel in 
continuous flight from a now inhabited portion of the earth over the North 
Pole and return.” 

Very truly yours, 

H. C. Major 

Captain U. S. M. C. 

By direction of Chief of Bureau 

Miss Alice Boylan 
600 East Fordham Road 
New York City 

Herewith: 

1 enclosure 
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Example of Block Form 

James McCreery & Co. 

5th Avenue 34th Street 

New York 

July 15th 19— 

Miss Helen MacGregor 

Lancaster 

New York 

Dear Miss MacGregor: 

The curtains you returned were received and credited to your account. 

As requested, the curtains you desire were sent to you today. 

Very truly yours, 

James McCreery & Co. 
M. Rebhun 

Adjustment Department 
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Example of Block Form with Unusual Placement of Inside Address 

B. Forman Co. 

Clinton Avenue South 

Rochester • New York 

September 5, 19— 

Miss K. R. Spencer 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Dear Miss Spencer: 

Fall is here again . . . and here at Forman's we are rejoicing over the 
new season as one of the most fashionable in many years. 

Two things stand out conspicuously as making the season an important 
one: 

First, the fashions ... so many things are new, and very becoming, not 
radically different and experimental, but rather, distinctively different, 
and yet altogether practical and wearable. 

And second, the values . . . greater than they have been for a long, long 
time, for we're now in the very thick of a new era of adjusted standards 
of value-giving, and Forman's is passing along to you every advantage of 
better qualities for less money. 

Fall is a busy season, and a season smartly dressed, and Forman’s is 
filled to the brim with the fashions which yon will need to enjoy the 
Autumn to the utmost. We invite you to see them, during the spec¬ 
tacular review of Paris originals which we shall present Tuesday and 
Wednesday (September 9 and 10) on the occasion of our Autumn Opening. 

Very truly yours, 

B. Forman Co. 
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The Heading. —The address of the writer and the date compose 
the heading. In letters of business where the address of the 
writer is usually included in the letterhead, only the date needs 
to be written; but it is customary to place the date two double 
spaces below the last Une of the letterhead and a little to the 
right of the middle, although there is no hard-and-fast rule of 
form to be followed. Letter-writing of today admits flexibility 
even in the conventional dating of the letter. A usage, for 
instance, frequently seen is the placing of the date exactly in 
the middle beneath the last hne of the letterhead in one, two or 
three lines. 

In writing the date, the secretary should strive to place it 
sufficiently far from the parts of the letterhead so that it will 
not appear crowded. The date is, after all, important and should 
be seen at a glance. 

The letters d, nd, st, th, after the figures representing the days, 
are gradually being dropped as unnecessary although still used 
by some who apparently think they add an air of unhurried 
leisure. 

The following will illustrate various good methods of arranging 
the date in the newer forms: 


21st 

January 1, 1935 February 21, June 

1933 1940 

February Twenty-fourth 

Nineteen Hundred Twenty-two December 

24 

1937 

September 

Seventeenth 

1934 

Certain methods sometimes employed should not be found in 
any letters: 

1/2/35 1-20-38 Newark, N. J., Jan. 1, 1936 

If no letterhead is used, it is necessary to write in the address 
with the date in two or three lines according to the need. 
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The following indicates good usages of today: 

1806 Grand Avenue 1302 Broadway 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin New York City 

June 30, 1942 April 1, 1939 

Union Springs 
New York 
September 1, 1941 

414 West 121 Street Avon, New York, 

New York City April 1, 1938 

March 23, 1940 

It is considered inadvisable to abbreviate the names of streets 
and avenues as well as those of states. This rule applies also 
to the months, which appear better if unabbreviated. 

Punctuation of the Heading.—Punctuation of the heading 
may be open or closed, that is, it may or may not be used. The 
conventional punctuation, after every part of the date, is no 
longer considered necessary for clearness nor does it add to 
appearance. Some still prefer the older forms of including 
punctuation throughout the various parts of the letter; others 
omit it wherever possible. 

The comma after the date of the month and the periods after 
abbreviations are the only marks actually needed and even these 
in certain offices are indicated by white space. When the 
block form is used, it is sometimes suggested to omit the period 
at the end of the paragraphs. This usage though radical, 
is, nevertheless, employed by some conservative firms. Notice 
the Tiffany letter on page 118. 

Inside Address.—In all business letters the name of the person 
to whom the letter is written should precede the salutation. This 
may be written in block form or with indention of parts. It should 
be written in two, three or four lines, as the case demands. 

All streets and avenues up to and including ten are generally 
written out and not expressed in figures. 

16 Tenth Street 54 First Avenue 434 West 126 Street 

41 East 74th Street 

A military usage of heading and inside address may properly 

be copied by other writers. It combines date: To-: From-: 

Subject-: 
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Augusta, Ga. 
June 18, 19— 

From: Commanding Officer, One Hundred Club 
Mounted, Georgia State Guard 
To: Adjutant General, Atlanta, Ga. 

Subject: Pistols-Jury Duty. 


Titles. —A secretary should be sure of her ground as to titles. 
She should be familiar with the correct usage of titles and degrees 
as used in this country and should even know something of titles 
of nobility abroad. 


Personal Titles: 

Messrs, In business letters when addressing a firm of known 
living personalities, it is proper to use Messrs. It is not correct 
usage to place it before a firm name which represents only a 
trade name still used because of its value. It is frequently 
employed before firms of lawyers, architects or any other names 
of firms that refer to living people; as, Messrs. Cross and Cross; 
not, Messrs. Lord and Taylor, a name in existence over a hundred 
years. 

Mr. is the ordinary title used for a gentleman who has no 
other titles or who prefers this to others. 

Esquire. This title, often used by professional men and 
sometimes by those in government positions, is placed after a 
name which has no title before it; as, Harvey Wiley Corbett^ 
Esq.; not Mr. II. W. Corbett, Esq. 

Mrs. All married women should be addressed in business 
letters by their title, with their husband’s given name, unless 
it is known that they prefer to use their own; as, Mrs. Robert 
Lawrence. Occasionally, it happens where two names are 
similar, in order to avoid confusion and delay in the mails, a 
woman may prefer to have her letters addressed to her own given 
name or initials rather than in her husband’s. 

At the death of her husband, a woman loses the legal right 
to his name; and it has been the custom to address her by her 
own name; as, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. It is becoming an 
established custom, however, to use the husband’s name when 
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mentioning or addressing a widow in a letter; as, Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie; Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. 

Some married women, because of professional or other reasons, 
prefer to use their own name with Miss prefixed to it, a usage 
which, by the passage of the Lucy Stone Act, has been made 
legal. In such cases, addresses in letters should conform to 
this preference; as. Miss Julia Marlowe, Miss Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. 

In signing a letter, a married woman should always use her 
own name, and if necessary or desirable, write her married name 
below in parenthesis, as follows : 

Evelyn Starr Baker 
(Mrs. Matthew Baker) 

A woman legally separated from her husband may retain 
her married name or use her maiden name with Mrs. or Miss. 
Care should be taken to follow the preferred usage. 

In signing a letter, if she wishes to indicate that she prefers 
to be addressed as Mrs., she should write it in parenthesis before 
her name, as follows: 

(Mrs.) Louise Reed. 

A married woman whose husband is a doctor should not be 
addressed in letters as Mrs. Dr. Baker. If she herself is entitled 
to a doctor’s degree, she is usually addressed as Dr. Evelyn 
Baker, or, if she prefers, simply as Mrs. Evelyn Baker. If she 
is a professor, she should be addressed in academic circles by 
her title; as, Professor Ei^elyn Baker. 

Misses. This title is used for the names of two or more 
unmarried women spoken of together; as, The Misses Harwood, 
Pfaff man, and Simms; The Misses Alice and Elsie Adams. 

Academic Titles: 

Dr. This may be combined with any other title which is 
not similar to it; as. The Rev. Dr. Daniel Russell. 

This abbreviation for a doctor’s degree of any kind should 
be used only with the name and never with the degree itself; as. 
Dr. John Brown; not. Dr. John Brown, M. D. Dr. George P. 
Krapp; not. Dr. George P. Krapp, Ph. D, 
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Professor. This title, often misused, should be placed before 
the names of those entitled to that rank as conferred by a college 
or university. It should not be used for instructors of lesser 
rank or for high school teachers or principals. 

Although abbreviations of any title should be sparingly 
employed in any part of the letter, Professor is sometimes 
abbreviated in the address, if the first name or initials are used; 
as. Prof. A. H. Thorndike. It is better, however, to write 
Professor Ashley II. Thorndike. 

In America it is customary in addressing a letter to a man of 
professorial rank not to add his degree after his name if Professor 
precedes it; as. Professor John R. Abercrombie; not. Professor 
John R. Abercrombiey Ph. D. 

In writing such a name in a college catalogue, it is usual to 
present it as follows: 

John 11. Abercrombie, Ph. D. 

Professor of Sociology 

If a professor is also a minister, both titles may be used for¬ 
mally; as. The Reverend Professor Alexander Stewart. 

Rev. The title of a minister should not be used without a 
Christian name or initials before the surname; as. The Rev. 
Harry Stearns; not. The Reverend Stearns. 

Other ways of writing names with Reverend follow: 

The Rev. Dr. Charles E. Jefferson 

The Rev. Mr. John Brown 

The Rev. John A. Baldwin 

The Reverend President Henry Sloane Coffin 

The Rt. Rev. William T. Manning 

The Reverend Professor Preserved A. Smith 

The Very Reverend Milo Hudson Gates, D. D., Dean 

The Rev. Father Brown 

The Reverend Mother M. (followed by initials of the Order, if desired) 
The Rev. Stephen Wise or 
Rabbi Stephen Wise 

Academic Degrees: 

All academic degrees, when written in full form, should be 
capitalized. 
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Professor Kaye took his Master of Arts degree at Yale in 1916 and was 

made a Doctor of Philosophy in 1917. 

When there is more than one degree to be placed after a name, 
it is customary to arrange them according to the date of their 
being granted or according to their importance. Often, how¬ 
ever, only one degree is written when that degree denotes that 
others must have been granted before. Honorary degrees are 
usually mentioned last. 

Charles S. Baldwin, Ph. D. 

Ray Parkin Chapman, A. B., B. Sc., A. M. 

John H. H. Lyon, Ph. D., Litt. D. 

Military Titles: 

In writing military titles, it is customary to abbreviate 
names consisting of two words; as. Brig. Gen.y Lieut. Gen. 
When a military title consists of one word, it is better to write 
it in full; as. Captain John Smithy General John J. Pershing. 

When it consists of two names that cannot well be abbreviated, 
use both words fully written out; as, Paymaster General^ Sergeant 
Major. 

According to English usage, when a gentleman has both a 
military title and an inherited title of nobility, the military title 
is written first: Admiral Sir Henry Richmond. 

Foreign Names.—According to the Style Manual issued by the 
Government Printing Office, the following rules should be 
observed in the uses of particles in surnames: 

The prepositions “de,'' ‘'da,'' “della," “di," ‘T," “van," “von," in 
names from foreign languages, if preceded by a forename, a title of 
nobility, a professional title, or one of courtesy, must be lower-cased 
(written in small letters); as, Charles de B16, Cardinal da Ponte, Marquis 
de Lafayette, Mr, de Thou, M. d’Origny, Senor da Yznaga, General 
della Santa Maria, Dr. d’Ouvillier, Captain di Cesnola, Admiral van 
Tromp, Count von Moltke. 

This rule of lower-casing, “de," “van," “la," etc., does not apply to 
most American names. These usually take the capitalized form, as 
Martin Van Buren, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, William Van Allen, etc.; 
De Koven, De Witt, etc.; La Forge, La Follette. Whenever the usual 
form of such names, either lower-cased or capitalized, one-word forms 
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or two words, is known or can be readily ascertained, such usual form 
should be followed. 

Prepositions in names from foreign languages, without a forename, a 
title of nobility, a professional title, or one of courtesy, such as “van’^ 
in Dutch, “von ” in German, “de, ’’ or “d’ in French, or “da,’’ “della,” 
or “di” in Italian, should be capitalized; as Van Tromp, Von Humboldt, 
De Thou, D’Orsat, Da Ponte, Della Crusca, Di Cesnola. 

Salutation. —The first line of the inside address determines the 
line of salutation and the margins of the letter. Double spaces 
usually separate the address and the salutation. The generally 
accepted form of salutation for business firms is Gentlernen^ fol¬ 
lowed by a colon, when the firm, although known by one name, 
consists of more than one individual. 

John Wanamaker B. Altman and Company 

Broadway at Tenth Street Fifth Avenue and 34th Street 

New York New York 

Gentlemen; Gentlemen: 

When writing to an individual in a Company, use Dear Sir for 
salutation or Dear Mr.-, if desired. 

Dear Sir and My dear Sir are customary ways of addressing a 
man in business who is not known personally to the writer. 
Dear Sirs is no longer popular although some prefer it. If the 
person to whom one is writing is known personally to the writer, 
it is proper to address him as Dear Mr, Brown, When wishing 
to have the letter come to the attention of a certain official or 
member of the firm, place after the salutation in the space above 
the body of the letter, Attention of Mr, John M. King, underlined. 

Firms, societies, or associations composed of women are so new 
that there have been no rules formulated to cover their case. 
It is, however, natural and logical, following the analogy of 
Gentlemen, to address such as Ladies, Some, however, use 
Mesdames, 

The Young Women’s Christian Association 
Lexington Avenue and 52nd Street 
New York City 
Ladies: 
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When a business firm consists of both men and women, it is 
proper to use Gentlemen in the salutation, according to the usage 
of the masculine pronoun when nouns or pronouns of common 
gender are used. 

Notice, however, the usage by the Teachers^ Retirement Board 
of New York City, composed of both sexes: Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The formal salutation for a woman is Dear Madam or the more 
personal Dear Mrs. Brown. 

All firm titles composed of names which include no surnames 
should be addressed as Gentlemen; as. 


The Cuiiard Steamship Company 
The New York Evening Post 


The Body of the Letter. —The arrangement of the body of the 
letter has already been treated in the first part of this chapter. 
Paragraphs should be short enough to please the eye when glanc¬ 
ing at the letter, but not so short that the page appears broken 
up. The typist should study and follow in her letters the rules 
of good newspaper paragraphing. 

Letter paragraphs, as has already been said, may be indented 
or blocked. Double spaces should be left between paragraphs 
that are blocked in form. It is not necessary to use double 
spaces when indention of the first line is used also. It must be 
admitted, however, that many letter-wTiters apparently prefer to 
retain both indicators of the paragraph although it is unnecessary 
and illogical. 

When the block form is used, some omit the period at the end 
of paragraphs. While this seems a violent change from the con¬ 
ventional and time-honored use of the period to mark the end of a 
sentence, it is effective and conforms to the omission of punctua¬ 
tion in the other parts. (See Tiffany letter, page 118.) 

The Complimentary Close. —Several forms are equally good: 
Truly yours, Very truly yours. Sincerely yours, Cordially yours. 
Respectfully yours, are the common usages for business letters. 
The complimentary close is merely a conventional formality 
which still remains. An attempt to be more emphatic is seen in 
Most sincerely yours, Very sincerely yours. Most respectfully yours. 
All mean very little as they are mere formal expressions. The 
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complimentary close must be dignified and should express simply 
and sincerely the relation between correspondents. 

If the other parts are punctuated, the complimentary close 
should be; for instance, if the salutation has a colon, a comma 
should follow the complimentary close. 

The Signature. —A firm signs its name in full. If the name of 
the firm is given, it is generally followed by either the initials or 
the name of the man who is writing. The following will illustrate 
signatures: 

Cordially yours The Torbell Company, Publishers 

Current Opinion D. W. Tibbott 

Mary Wentworth 

Circulation Manager National lietaiU'rs Advertising Cor¬ 

poration 

By Fred C. White 

A woman should sign her name to a business letter and not that 
of her husband. If she wishes to indicate her husband's name, 
she should put it in parenthesis beneath her own; as, 

Alida T. Squires 
(Mrs. George Squires) 

or in the left hand corner; as, 

Mrs. George Squires, 

A single woman should never in a letter put Miss before her 
own signature except in parenthesis. In writing the name of a 
woman who does not sign her title, it is safe to use Miss. 

Additional Data. —In the left-hand corner exactly on the 
margin, it is customary to put the initials of the one who is writ¬ 
ing the letter and the initials of the typist or stenographer. It is 
not necessary to separate these by a slanting line or by a colon, 
as white space answers just as well and is more artistic. Some 
secretaries prefer to put initials only on copies of letters kept 
in the olBBice and to omit them on the letter sent. A form grow¬ 
ing in popularity for short notes, and frequently used in profes¬ 
sional offices, places the name and address of the recipient of 
the letter in the lower left-hand corner of the page. The letter 
picture resembles that of official letters and notes. 
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A Letter Showing the Adoption of the Arrangement of Parts Usually Found 
in Official Letters 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


MEMBER OF THE 

INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ACADEMIES 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 

907 FIFTEENTH STREET 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

9th April 1931- 


My dear Miss Taintor: 


Dr. Malone has referred to me your request of April 5, and I am glad to 
send you herewith a (!opy of the Resolution respecting Dr. Allen Johnson, 
which was presented to the American Council of Learned Societies at its 
annual meeting by Dr. J. Franklin Jameson. 


Very sincerely yours, 
(signature) 

Waldo G. Leland, 
Permanent Secretary. 

Miss S. A. Taintor, 

Columbia University, 

New York, N. Y. 

Enclosure. 
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Official Letters. —Official letters are those written by an indi¬ 
vidual in his official capacity as representative of the city, state, 
or national government on subjects generally related to other 
than regular business. Those letters addressed to church digni¬ 
taries or to officers of high rank in religious and civic bodies on 
topics not connected with business may also be classed as official 
letters. 

These differ from ordinary letters in arrangement of parts, 
subject and tone. They are usually written on paper smaller 
than business size. The inside address is generally written in 
the lower left-hand corner of the page. The formal salutation 
for official letters is Dear Sir or Sir; the informal, indicating 
an acquaintance or closer relationship, Dear Mr. or My dear Mr. 
The complimentary close is usually Respectfully yourSj although 
some use Very truly yours. 

The secretary frequently has to write official letters and should 
exercise great care in making them correct in form and in accord¬ 
ance with conventional usage. She should know how to address 
all public officials, all dignitaries of the church, and should know 
where to go for information concerning titles used abroad when 
she has need to write them. 

In the case of a letter to the President of the United States, 
two forms are given, conventionally correct, though the second 
one is usually preferred. 
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August 26, 19— 

The President, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir or Dear Mr. President: 


Yours respectfully, 
(signature) 


August 26, 19— 


Sir or My dear Mr. President: 


Yours respectfully, 
(signature) 

The President, 

Washington, D. C. 
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Example of Official Letter Form 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


Washington 

May 4, 1931 

My dear Miss Taintor: 

I have received your letter of May 2nd. I know of no objection to your 
using the letter referred to in the manner suggested. 

Sincerely yours, 

(signature) 

Lawrence Hichey 
Secretary to the President. 

Miss Sarah Augusta Taintor, 

Columbia University, 

New York, N. Y. 
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For addressing important officials, the following ways are used: 

Name and Address Salutation 

The President, 

The White House 

or My dear Mr. President: 

The President, 

Washington, D. C. 

The Vice President, 

The United States Senate, My dear Mr. Vice President: 

Washington, D. C. 

The Secretary of State, 

Washington, D. C. My dear Mr. Secretary: 

The Chief Justice of the United States, 

Washington, D. C. My dear Mr. Chief Justice: 


His Excellency The French Ambassador, 

Washington, D. C. My dear Mr. Ambassador: 


The Honorable Louis Brandeis, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Mr. Justice: 

or (informally) 
My dear Justice Brandeis: 


The Honorable William E. Borah, 
The Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

or (informally) 
My dear Senator Borah: 


The Honorable-, 

The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

or (informally) 
My dear Mr.-: 


The Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Executive Mansion, 

Albany, New York. 


Dear Sir: 

or (informally) 

My dear Governor Roosevelt: 


The Honorable-, 

The State Senate, Dear Sir: 

Albany, New York 
or 

Senator-, 

The State Capitol, My dear Senator 

Albany, New York. 


The Honorable- 

Member of Assembly, 
Albany, New York 


Dear Sir: 
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or 

Assemblyman-, 

The State Capitol, My dear Mr. 

Albany, New York. 

The Honorable James J. Walker, 

City Hall, New York. 

Bishop (Protestant Episcopal) 

The Rt. Reverend William T. Manning, 

Cathedral of St. John The Divine, 

New York. 

Cardinal 

His Eminence Patrick Cardinal Hayes Your Eminence: 

452 Madison Avenue, 

New York, New York 

Archbishop 

The Most Reverend Thomas J. Brown, D. D., Your Excellency: 


My dear Mr. Mayor: 

or (informally) 
Dear Mr. Walker: 

Dear Sir: 

or 

My dear Bishop Manning: 


-(Address) 

Bishop (Roman Catholic) 

The Right Reverend John J. Dunne, D. D., Your Excellency: 


-(Address) 

EXERCISES 

Without writing the body of the letter, arrange the following letter parts 
to present an artistic letter picture for each one. Include the proper salu¬ 
tation and complimentary closing. 

1. To the Muscle Shoals Commission, Florence, Alabama, from The Louis 
Traynor Company, Louis Traynor, Secretary, 5 John Street, New York. 

2. To Mr. Eugene Walters, Jr., Newport, Rhode Island, From E. H. 
Rollins and Sons, 44 Wall Street, New York. 

3. To the Secretary of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., from the Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, 
California. 

4. To the Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, from the President 
of the New York Life Insurance Company. 

5. To the Editor of The Boston Transcript, Boston, Massachusetts, 
from the editor of a paper to which you subscribe. 

6. To the Compagnie des Chemin de Fer de Paris 4 Lyon et k la M6di- 
terran^e, Paris, France, from Mrs. Robert Franklin, 212 Monmouth Avenue, 
Spring Lake, New Jersey. 
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7. To the Manager of The Shoreham Hotel, Washington, from Robert 
L. Watts, 462 Edge wood Road, Englewood, New Jersey. 

8. To the State of Connecticut, Oflfice of the Treasurer, Hartford, from 
the Treasurer of Fairfield County, Connecticut. 

9. To the Mayor of Chicago from the Mayor of New Orleans. 

10. To the Lehigh Valley Railroad, Consolidated Ticket Offices, 42nd 
Street, New York, from Sidney Moffett, The Homestead, Hot Springs 
Virginia. 

11. To the Governor of the State in which you live from the president 
of a political or social club. 

12. To the Director of the Knights of Columbus, Rochester, New York, 
from the Editor of the Catholic Encyclopedia, New York. 

13. To the President of University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, from the 
Secretary of Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 

14. To the National Employment Exchange, 30 Church Street, New 
York, from the Manager of the Personnel Department of The American 
Telegraph and Telephone Company, 195 Broadway, New York. 

15. To the Secretary of The Yale Club, Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, 
from Senator Robert Wagner, The Senate, Washington. 

16. From the Secretary to The President, to the Ambassador of Argentina, 
Washington. 

17. To Mrs. Norman MacDermott, Moosehead Lake, Maine, from Miss 
Mary Gardner, Lake Placid, New York. 

18. To the American Express Company, 65 Broadway, New York, from 
Mrs. Elizabeth Tyler Wolcott, Old Army Road, Scarsdale, New York. 

19. To John Wanamaker, Broadway and Ninth Street, New York, from 
Miss Jane Walker, 12 Summit Avenue, Batavia, New York. 

20. To Bell Telephone Mfg. Company, Granvia Layetana 17, Barcelona, 
Spain, from New York Telephone Company, 104 Broad Street, New York 
City, H. C. Carpenter, Chief Engineer. 

21. To the Corn Exchange Bank Trust Company, University Branch, 
113 Street and Broadway, New York, from The Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, 15 Nassau Street, New York. 

22. To the Women’s Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, from Robert 
Nairne, 10 Argyle Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

23. To the Harvard Club, West 44th Street, New York, from Charles 
Cochrane, 50 Albion Street, Somerville, Massachusetts. 

24. To the Manager of the Hotel Schweizerhof, Lucerne, Switzerland, 
from Mrs. Andrew Lundteigen, Union City, Michigan. 

25. To Hotel Cecil, London, A. H. Farmer, Manager, from Miss Annie 
B. Peck, Tanglewood, Phelps, New York. 
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PROBLEMS IN LETTER-WRITING 

1. Is it permissible to use the pronoun I in the body of a letter and then 
write in the company’s name after the complimentary close and before the 
writer’s signature? 

2. When a letter is begun with the salutation Dear Mr, Brown and 
closes with Kindest personal regards, should the company name be typed in 
above the signature if the letter deals with matters for the company? 

3. In writing to an attorney should he be addressed as Mr. John Smith, 
Attorney, or should his title be omitted? 

4. Inside address: 

Mr. Richard and Miss Alma Meredith 
Tory, Ohio 

Is the salutation Dear Sir and Madam? If the woman is addressed first 
should it be Dear Madam and Sir? Can Dear Friends be used in a business 
letter in such a case? 

5. Inside address: 

Barrington School 
Barrington, Vt. 

Should the salutation be Gentlemen or Dear Madam, when Attention Miss 
Mary Pratt is written below? 

6. Does a married woman sign herself, Mrs. John K. Smith or Mary C. 
Smith, or (Mrs.) Mary C. Smith? 

7. Which of the three following forms is preferred: 

Mr. John Smith, President 
Boyd Corporation 

Mr. John Smith 

President 

Boyd Corporation 

John Smith, President 
Boyd Corporation 

8. In writing to another branch office, should the name of the company 
be typed at the end of a letter, after the complimentary close? 

9. What is the salutation for the following: 

Martha Jane Shoppe 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
Alice Foote MacDougall, Inc 
Mary Elizabeth, Inc. 

Wellesley College 
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10. Which of the following forms is preferable? 

Dr. G. H. Adams, Dean 
School of Education 
The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 

Dr. G. H. Adams 
Dean, School of Education 
The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 

11. Assuming that the individual has the rank of “doctor’’ and is ‘‘dean” 
of a school, which of the following do you consider to be the proper way of 
addressing a letter to him ? 

Dr. J. W. Askew 
Dean J. W. Askew 
Mr. J. W. Askew 

12. If a professor is also a doctor of philosophy, which title would you 
use in addressing a letter to him? What is the correct German usage in 
regard to this? 

13. Is the title of Director ever used in the salutation of a letter, as 

Director Egbert? 

14. Which of the following do you consider correct in writing the address 
of a president of a college or university? 

Glenn M. Frank 

President of University of Wisconsin 
Dr. Glenn M. Frank, President 
President Glenn M. Frank, LL. D. 

15. What salutation should be used in a letter to a dean of a woman’s 
college ? 

16. How would you write the title of a man who is chairman of a great 
business corporation? an executive secretary? treasurer? president? 

17. In making out a check to be paid to a doctor of medicine, would you 
use a title before the name, a degree after it, or omit both? 

18. In extending an invitation to an official and his wife, which do you 
consider the best form of the following: 

The Honorable William E. Borah and Mrs. Borah 
The Honorable and Mrs. William E. Borah 
Senator and Mrs. William E. Borah 

19. What government officials and diplomats are addressed only by their 
titles? 

20. How should an invitation be written to a foreign ambassador and his 
wife? 
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21. Answer the following letter, giving your opinion in regard to the 
question asked: 

More and more frequently in my work, I am asked a question which I 
am unable to answer to my satisfaction. I am therefore taking the liberty 
of writing to you for advice. 

The proper salutation to be used in writing to a firm of men, or to several 
women associated in business, is well established. But could you give me 
the proper form for use when addressing a group composed of both men and 
women? The obvious “Gentlemen and Mesdames” is so awkward that I 
feel there must be some better way. There are times, especially in con¬ 
nection with legal work, when sii(;h a salutation is necessary. 



CHAPTER X 


THE MAKING OF GOOD LETTERS 

There is no royal road to the making of good letters. One 
cannot sit down to a book of rules on letter-writing and expect 
from merely reading it to become a ‘^complete letter-writer,” 
to say nothing of a good one. One may read dozens of books on 
design or decoration, but unless one learns through long experi¬ 
ence and actual practice, in addition to theory, one will never 
become a good designer or an artistic decorator. 

In the same way, a person may have studied all the theories of 
the ancients in regard to letters and familiarized himself with the 
new ideas and methods of the moderns and yet be utterly unable 
to write interestingly or effectively. A successful writer of 
business letters is neither born nor made; nor can any outside 
agency by any kind of magic word or phrase transform him into 
one. He must actually develop himself by diligent study of the 
principles as shown in letters acknowledged to be good or great, 
and by practice of what he has learned. He must come to his 
own aid. 

Possibilities in Letters. —To some, the writing of letters is 
more or less drudgery. It seems to offer little opportunity and 
reveals no possibilities. Such people think if they only had the 
privilege of writing something interesting like prestige-building 
literature, or something that is really worth while, like sales 
letters, which really seem to offer opportunities for originality, 
they would then write interestingly and forcefully. But to be 
tied down to routine writing, offers little chance, apparently, for 
showing one^s powers. 

Such a view is, of course, mistaken. Every letter is an oppor¬ 
tunity. It calls forth ability to think quickly, to make rapid 
decisions, to plan and arrange material in order to get definite 
results, to be an interesting substitute for conversation, to give 
desired information, to be stimulating in thought, and to inspire 
others to action. 
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Despite the belief to the contrary, even the commonest of 
routine letters need not be dull. Written by one who sees in 
every-day business situations a chance to show his ability to 
make common matters interesting on the written page, they 
become a vigorous refutation of the belief that writing letters is 
tiresome. 

Good letter-writing requires definite things of the writer: 

A correct and understanding attitude 

A definite plan 

A knowledge of English 

Ability to use every-day idiomatic English 

Attitude of the Writer. —The letter has been spoken of as a 
personal document, written by one individual to another. It 
is not, in any sense, an impersonal memorandum or note sent 
out with only the signature of the firm to give it force or personal 
touch. It is rather, on the contrary, a representation of some¬ 
one's personality; an expression of his best judgment in dignified 
conversational tone; a means of establishing advantageous rela¬ 
tions between writer and reader. Believing this, firms that 
send out thousands of letters daily strive to have their corre¬ 
spondence show their proper relations to the public and to create 
good-will. 

By its very nature, a letter is a response to something, or seeks 
on its own part, some response. It is a universal messenger; it 
brings back answers; it buys and sells goods; it asks and gives 
credit; it registers claims and adjusts them; it collects money for 
accounts due. 

The letter performs the services of many individuals; it often 
asks questions and takes the place of personal interviews; it 
establishes reputations and builds business; it carries important 
decisions of powerful organizations; it asks great favors and 
concessions; it demands the granting of justice for the oppressed 
and begs relief for the needy—in short, it is an indispensable 
agent for the work and the business of mankind. 

Point of View of the Reader. —If one expects to get the response 
one wishes, one must, first of all, assume the point of view of the 
reader and write from his standpoint, rather than from one^s own. 
One must have what is called in texts on Business English, the 
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'^you-attitude/^ Letters written only from one viewpoint, with¬ 
out consideration or understanding of another's, have little 
chance of convincing or of interesting. The obvious thing is to 
establish at the outset a cordial relation even in the answering of 
ordinary questions. A letter has the power of making friends of 
even the most casual inquirer. Happy is he who sees the oppor¬ 
tunity and grasps it, for great may be the results of so doing. 

The letters which follow contain the pleasing personal attitude 
that is sincere and genuine. 

Dear Madam: 

Thank you for your letter of February third. 

The desk calendar which you purchased on January 31st was located 
and sent out on February second. 

Please let us serve you again soon. 

Very truly yours. 
Adjustment Manager. 


Dear Sir: 

It has been a pleasure for us to advise your sister, Miss Mary Brown, as 
suggested in your letter of June 28th, that the University Branch of the 
Corn Exchange Bank is conveniently located to handle her checking account 
during her stay in New York. We have written a letter to that institution 
and feel confident that she will receive every attention. 

Quite frequently we have occasion to serve the customers of some of our 
correspondents, but it is seldom that we have an opportunity to be of service 
to the immediate family of the officials of our banks. Our only regret is 
that we are not located far enough uptown so that it would be convenient 
for her to carry her account with us where we could give it our personal 
attention. 

Very truly yours, 

Assistant Cashier. 


Dear Madam: 

All the payments on your note for $800.00, have been made in such a 
prompt manner that it gives us pleasure to compliment you and tell you 
that you have a fine record. Also, we shall be pleased to tell others about 
it whenever you wish to refer to us. 

One virtue of a good record with us is—it stays here. If your papers have 
not already been Surrendered, they will follow in due course but the good 
record stays here for future reference when you want similar accommodations. 
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When the time comes that you need another automobile of any kind, 
do not hesitate to ask for the White Plan and remind your dealer that you 
are favorably known to us. 

Yours very truly, 


In each of the letters, the cordial attitude of the writer is 
evident and sincere and is sure to elicit a feeling of good-will. 
Such letters, while written on unimportant matters, show a 
distinct policy, which is, fortunately, becoming more common. 
In each, the viewpoint of the reader is manifest, and his satis¬ 
faction sought. The personal tone of the writer, speaking for 
a large organization, is pleasing to the reader who believes that 
his desires are being looked after and that his requests and 
inquiries are important enough to be answered cordially. Such 
letters not only please; they pay in the best sense of the word, 
for they create good-will and confidence. 

Every letter is an opportunity to make friends for oneself or 
for the firm one represents. To miss such is to lose a good 
business chance which may bring returns. Those whose business 
it is to write letters in great numbers have it in their power to 
accomplish much. On the other hand, a negative or indifferent 
attitude begets indifference on the part of the reader and also 
frequently gives the wrong impression. 

The following letter illustrates among other mistakes such 
an attitude, thus giving the impression that one's inquiries 
have had little attention. The letter arouses no cordial feeling. 


Dear Madam: 

Your letter received and noted. We are sending you herewith a copy of 
our European tour folder. You will find that we are offering tours in April, 
May, June and July. Our prices are $460 and upward. 

I think that you will find our prices as reasonable as is consistent with the 
kind of accommodations offered. We do not use the most expensive 
steamers and hotels, but all of our arrangements are good and comfortable. 

If there is anything further that you wish to know about our trips I shall 
be glad to answer any inquiries. I am, 


Yours truly, 
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Certainly one would not be induced to write for further par¬ 
ticulars. The attitude of the writer invokes no warm response, 
and few would care to travel in the party of a conductor who 
writes so negatively and so disinterestedly in regard to it. Con¬ 
trast with this the following part of a form-letter sent out by 
a well-known company, which bears all the marks of a personal 
letter and arouses at once a pleasurable feeling and an anticipa¬ 
tion of the joys of the trip: 

To Our Friends and 
F ellow-Travelers: 

Many of you have wandered with us on pleasant journeys through the 
world’s highways and by-ways; many more have as yet only hoped to do so. 

We hope that some day you will all be in the list of our fellow-travelers. 

If we are right about it, you will be glad to see, now and then, a News 
Letter, such as this one. We shall try not to over-do it, but if in our enthu¬ 
siasm we do, just a hint to us and we will mend our ways. 

This is the time of year when letters come in telling us how things went 
on our summer tours and cruises. We want to tell you how much we 
appreciate those generous letters of commendation. We are glad to 
know that you liked the trips, the leaders and ‘‘The American Way” in 
general. We are glad, too, to have you tell us the other side. It may not 
provide sucli pleasant reading, but we want to make each tour better than 
the one preceding. Constructive criticism and suggestion always help. 

Last year was a record year in Orient travel. Our little groups went out 
full. The difficulty was that we did not have space enough to accommodate 
all who wanted to go. This year we offer ten tours between January and 
June. Excellent steamer reservations both out and back were made months 
ago. John W. Althouse, formerly of Althouse Tours, now has offices in 
Yokohama as Manager of our Travel Department in the Far East. Our 
organization there has been greatly extended, and we are prepared to take 
better care of you than ever before. We think our new book of Orient 
Tours is especially attractive. Have you seen it? 

Very truly yours, 


Write unto others as you would have them write unto you,^’ 
is a good principle on which to base one's attitude in letter¬ 
writing. In so doing, it will be necessary to adjust oneself 
to the reader as far as it is possible. This is not easy, for one 
does not always know in business what kind of persons one is 
addressing. 
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It is not difficult, for instance, to write understandingly to 
one^s own kind; but to adapt thought and language to all classes 
is another matter. A teacher, for example, is apt to have the 
point of view of those of her profession and would know how to 
reach them; an engineer understands what language to use in 
writing a technical letter to his fellow-craftsman. A business 
man may not always know what tactics to employ in reaching a 
plumber or a forest-ranger, yet he must often write to people 
with whom he has as little in common. 

St. Paul tells us that he became all things to all people in order 
to gain some. And that is the attitude that a good letter-writer 
must assume if he wishes to write successfully. 

Those letters show best returns and results that are written 
from an intelligent acquaintance with the circumstances with 
which the reader may be confronted, and that are adapted to 
the ideas and language of the writer. 

A salesman would not write to a farmer as he would to a city 
banker, nor w^ould he make the unintelligent mistake of writing 
down to the farmer. The automobile dealer requires and likes a 
different kind of letter from that which pleases tlie college pro¬ 
fessor. A woman reads with pleasure a business letter that shows 
a sympathetic understanding of her wants and needs. In other 
words, in writing letters, one must study human nature if one 
would have the correct attitude in reaching it. 

Consider the point of view in the following letters, which is 
clearly reflected in the tone and language of each. The first is 
that of a scholar who is interested in giving opportunities for 
all to see the published records of a valuable archaeological 
exhibit; the second and third are those of department store 
executives in regard to charge customers and a delay in sending 
out merchandise. 

Dear Sir: 

During a recent visit to London, I had the privilege of being given a view 
of the Burlington Fine Arts Club Exhibition of Ancient Egyptian Art, then 
in preparation and since opened. While there I understood from members 
of the committee arranging it, that there was some doubt as to whether a 
sufficient number would put their names down as subscribers to justify 
publishing an illustrated catalogue. The doubt was entirely on the grounds 
of the present hard times among those who usually took an interest in such 
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books. Sixty names were needed, and while it went without saying that a 
number of institutions and individuals would eventually buy the book if 
it were published, and such a sale had entered into their calculations, still 
the Club could not undertake printing without an assured subscribers’ list. 

In the interest of all students of archaeology, it seemed a pity that some 
permanent record of the exhibition should not be made. It included a 
wealth of remarkable objects, all from private collections and for the most 
part unpublished and unavailable to the public. Two of the private collec¬ 
tions there shown almost in their entirety—those of the Earl of Carnarvon 
and the Rev. Mr. MacGregor—^while far finer than most public collections 
in this country, are usually kept in private houses in inaccessible parts of 
England and are as yet unknown to the public. 

It is unnecessary, of course, for me to make any comment on the type of 
book brought out by the Burlington Fine Arts Club. I may say, however, 
that in addition to those gentlemen who are always responsible for the high 
order of publications of the Club, they have the assistance of the strongest 
group of specialists in Egyptology which could be found in England. Inti¬ 
mately connected with the arrangement and cataloguing of the exhibition 
were Lord Carnarvon, Professors Alan Gardiner, Percy E. Newberry, Dr. 
Hall and Mr. Howard Carter, and their imprimatur would be upon the cata¬ 
logue if published. 

The Metropolitan Museum and members of its staff are subscribing to 
four copies. The Secretary of the Burlington Fine Arts Club has asked me 
to bring the enclosed circular to the attention of those in this country who 
would probably be desirous of obtaining copies. I am taking the liberty of 
sending it to you, therefore, hoping that by putting your name down now 
you will help assure a publication which otherwise may never be made. 
Even if you have a standing order with a bookseller in London for the publi¬ 
cations of the Burlington Club, will you not, nevertheless, confirm it to the 
Secretary of the Club on the enclosed form? 

Sincerely yours. 


Dear Madam: 

We have been in business for over seventy-two years, and, as we grow 
older, we appreciate, more and more, the importance of keeping old friends. 
So we are sure you will forgive the concern we feel over the fact that your 
account is not so active as it once was. 

We would like you to resume the use of your charge account. Your name 
is on our books, and, whenever you make purchases, simply tell the sales¬ 
person to charge them. They will be delivered without any further formality. 

You will find our store pleasant and comfortable, our stocks of reliable 
merchandise comprehensive, our prices reasonable, and our people courteous 
and interested in serving you. 
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Even if you do not care to buy, we should like you to visit us. 

Criticisms and suggestions that would show us how to render better servit 
in the future, are helpful and will be appreciated. 

Cordially yours, 

James McCreery & Co. 
Neil Petree 
President 


Dear Sir: 

Owing to an unprecedented demand for the merchandise placed on sale 
our stock was quickly oversold. A new supply is expected within a very 
few days, however, when your order will be filled. 

We sincerely hope this unavoidable delay will not inconvenience you to 
any extent. 

Yours truly. 


The Standpoint of the Writer. —The letter must not only 
reflect the point of view of the reader, but that of the writer or 
of the firm he represents. A secretary, whose task it is to be 
the actual writer of letters, should be thoroughly familiar with 
the letter policy of her firm, and must be sure that her letters, or 
those under supervision, represent it faithfully. They should 
reveal the good taste, the dignity, the knowledge of good form, 
and the courtesy for which the firm may be noted. They should 
inspire confidence in the same sense that a personal interview with 
the writer would. They must be mirrors of the personality, the 
character, and the strength of the firm. 

To reflect the tone, the spirit, the attitude of the writer, and 
at the same time adapt oneself to the mood, the need, and the 
desire of the reader, is not always easy to do. In fact, it is quite 
difficult. It is impossible to learn how to do it by simply reading 
these or any other words on the subject as to how it may be done. 
It comes only from an understanding of human nature, from 
careful study of certain principles governing it, and from thought¬ 
ful practice of writing, constant revision, and painstaking 
endeavor. 

The following letter is a business invitation to customers to 
attend an opening of a new office. The service to the customer 
is emphasized. 
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To Our Customers: 

Next Friday and Saturday, July tenth and eleventh, at nine o^clock in 
the morning, we are opening to the public our new service office and store 
at Genesee and Main Streets, Avon, N. Y. I wish to extend a most cordial 
invitation to you and your family to be our guests on these days. The build¬ 
ing will be open until ten o’clock both evenings. 

This is your building, arranged wholly with a view to your comfort and 
convenience. In addition to the most interesting examples of modern 
lighting, you will see a complete exhibit of electrical appliances. During 
the opening days the Home Service Bureau will conduct a continuous cooking 
demonstration. 

We are looking forward to having you with us on July tenth and eleventh. 
Yours sincerely, 

Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Company 
Carl V. Sackett 
Your District Representative 

Plan Your Letter. —From the letters shown it is easily seen that 
attitude is largely a matter of adaptation, of feeling, or of adjust¬ 
ment to situations or persons. While a good letter will reflect 
an understanding attitude on the part of the writer, it will also 
show something else, equally necessary and important. The 
letter must represent a definite plan, without which it is likely to 
become an aimless, shapeless mass of words which may waste 
the time of the reader and the effort of the writer. 

Strangely enough, in anything but speech and informal writing, 
one recognizes at once the need of a plan. Few women would 
think of making a dress without some kind of pattern to assist 
and guide them; and a pattern is nothing but a plan which some 
one has worked out and found usable. A contractor follows the 
plans and specifications which an architect has prepared for him. 
But talk and informal writing, because they are made up of 
such natural elements with which all are more or less acquainted 
and associated, do not seem to require planning, and the result 
in such hit-and-miss letters is anything but clear, definite, and 
forceful. To know exactly what we wish to say and to organize 
in our minds before we begin to write or dictate, is the first step 
in writing a clear, strong, forceful business letter. 

After we have decided what idea we wish to develop, we must 
find the most advantageous way of accomplishing it. Some write 
haphazardly as ideas occur to them and take no trouble to revise 
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or recast. When one is dictating or writing, it will be found 
helpful to have a memorandum of the topics to be discussed in the 
order that one wishes to follow. This simple plan will take only 
a short time, but it will help to make the letter a well-planned 
unit. The tendency to ramble from the subject will, in this way, 
be detected at once. 

There are many ways of approaching people in social relations. 
There are just as many in the writing of letters. In each case, 
one is governed by circumstances and conditions. In writing a 
letter and arranging what one has to say, one must plan to say 
all that is required, all that is essential to make the idea of the 
letter perfectly clear to the reader. There must be nothing 
included that is not essential; nothing that is irrelevant to the 
main subject. 

The plan will differ, of course, according to the kind of letter 
and to the response one wishes to obtain. A general rule which 
would answer for all letters would be to arrange material in the 
logical, natural order, a suggestion that would seem to be almost 
superfluous. As a matter of fact, however, few people know how 
to arrange their material logically, just as they do not know how 
to think or speak logically. The letter must proceed in thought, 
not stand still. It may make a general statement followed by 
specific details; it may, on the other hand, mention details first 
and follow by a general statement. Whether the deductive 
or inductive manner of presentation is chosen, depends entirely 
upon the situation. 

The Knowledge of Good English.—An understanding attitude 
and an intelligent plan are indispensable to the writing of good 
business letters; equally important is the knowledge of what con¬ 
stitutes good English. It is obviously that which a letter-writer 
cannot do without, but which unfortunately many do not possess. 
In a secretary it is a prime requisite. She must have a certain 
feeling for correct form in expression. She must be able to 
detect not only the difference between correct and incorrect 
language; she must be quick to see the advantage of one manner 
of expression over another. If she does not have the ability 
to distinguish effective English from ordinary English, she should 
lose no time or opportunity in acquiring the knowledge sufficient 
to guide her. 
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How is she to obtain it if she has not learned from the training 
in English which she received in school? 

She can, of course, learn the principles of good writing from an 
authoritative text on rhetoric and study them as exemplified in 
the writings of the stylists of the past. An interesting way for 
her who already has familiarized herself with great letters of 
yesterday is to read what recognized authors of today are writing 
in current magazines, in editorial columns of good newspapers, in 
recently published volumes of the familiar essay, in collections of 
letters, and in well-written novels. In this way, she will learn to 
use vigorous and melodious words as well as variety and strength 
of sentence form, qualities desirable in a letter-writer. 

To read aloud fine English or to listen to it is to train the ear to 
its sound and to cause one to distinguish readily good style from 
poor or fairly good style. We learn to appreciate good music by 
hearing it over and over until finally a great symphony delights us 
more than a popular fox trot. Few, at first, see the beauty of a 
Beethoven Sonata, but soon make it a standard by which to 
measure other music. 

In the same way, we become acquainted with the beauty of art 
or architecture. To be under the spell of a great picture or a fine 
piece of sculpture or a majestic building, is to make one see the 
difference between that which is art and that which is not art. 
We come to love art by observing it constantly, by living with 
it, and by feeling its influence; and we unconsciously measure all 
art by the best standards. 

So it is with the standard acquired in reading and knowing 
good English, and living with it. We judge what we read by 
what we have learned to know as good English, and we soon try 
to make our own work approach the standards which we have 
found. Instead of writing carelessly, with little attention to the 
principles of good form, we shall learn to express ourselves 
clearly, forcefully, and even beautifully. 

Stevenson has left an interesting description of how he taught 
himself to write, which may be helpful to those desiring to know 
the craft: 

Whenever I read a book or passage that particularly pleased me, in 
which a thing was said or an effect rendered with propriety in which 
there was either some conspicuous force or happy distinction of the style, 
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I must sit down at once and set myself to ape that quality. I was 
unsuccessful and I knew it; and tried again and was again unsuccessful 
and always unsuccessful; but at last in these vain bouts, I got some prac¬ 
tice of rhythm, in harmony, in construction, and the coordination of 
parts. . . . That, like it or not, is the way to learn to write. 

Whether we follow this method or not, lies entirely within 
ourselves. We know that one writer of interesting, charming, 
and graceful English, whose letters are models for all who wish to 
write entertainingly, declares he learned in that manner. 

EXERCISES 

Write personally and cordially in these letters and exercises. Let each 
express your attitude correctly and gracefully. 

1. Marshall Field and Company, Chicago, has recently adjusted a 
complaint which you have made in regard to some merchandise piir(;hased. 
Write the Adjustment Bureau a short letter of appreciation for the satis¬ 
factory attitude of the firm and the adjustment made in your favor, 

2. You are planning to open a camp for girls in the Berkshires. Write 
a letter to be sent to stenographers and secretaries in which you seek to 
interest them in your project. Write persuasively of the advantages, 
opportunities, and benefits the camp offers. 

3. You have recently made a visit to Washington or to some other 
interesting city. Write a letter to your family in which you describe vividly 
some scene or incident which jmu are sure will interest them. Show the 
reactions which your visit has produced upon you and aim to influence your 
readers in the same way. 

4. As secretary of a great organization, write a letter to a church which 
has asked for a donation of goods for a charity fair, in which you state 
regretfully that because of the great number of similar requests the firm 
feels it is necessary to refuse. 

5. Write a paragraph in which you record your impressions on seeing a 
great picture, a magnificent building, or on hearing some inspiring music. 
Try definitely to express your own feelings in clear, interesting language, 
without exaggeration or too much emotion. 

6. Write a letter to a college president from a college student, asking for 
an interview concerning some present-day question on which he is an 
authority. 

7. Write a letter from a college student to a famous interviewer, asking 
for information as to the best method of conducting an interview. 

8. Write a letter from this authority in which he gives information so 
definitely that the student will understand how to conduct an interview. 

9. Write a letter from the student in appreciation for the information 
given. 

10. Write a letter to the person interviewed thanking him for his courtesy 
in giving an interview. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF GOOD WRITING IN LETTERS 

Writers of good business letters must thoroughly understand 
the fundamental principles upon which all good writing is based: 
unity, coherence, and emphasis. These rhetorical terms, half 
forgotten by some and considered old-fashioned by others, should 
be studied in relation to letter-writing, for they are as applicable 
to short units like the letter as to more elaborate forms of 
composition. 

Unity and Clearness. —There is no better way to insure these 
two essential qualities of good business letters than by concentra¬ 
tion upon one subject. Whether the letter be long or short, it 
must have unity of thought and of expression. 

Unity in a business letter demands that it treat of only one 
subject and that it treat it adequately. A business letter 
differs from a letter of friendship in this respect: it must present 
only one subject. A social letter may, indeed, touch on many 
topics, because by its very nature it affords opportunity to do 
so, especially if the letter is of considerable length. 

If, as sometimes happens, it is necessary to write on more than 
one topic in business correspondence, it is considered advisable 
to write two letters, even if they are enclosed in one envelope. 
Thus, less delay is caused in the delivery of the letters to the 
departments for which they are intended, and no confusion 
results as to the office in which the letter is to be filed. 

We may appreciate the principle of unity better when we see 
it embodied in all provinces of construction. We speak of unity 
of design, of impression, of idea, of form. We realize it is essen¬ 
tial to all good composition whether the material be stone, clay, 
paint, or that with which we are particularly interested—words. 

It is a principle of selection, but it is also a principle of elimina¬ 
tion, for all material that is not necessary to an adequate treat¬ 
ment of the topic must be omitted. Care must be used, however, 
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in this elimination, for some writers, in their endeavor to secure 
unity in their letters, fall into the bad habit of treating their sub¬ 
ject too brusquely and too abruptly. One need not sacrifice 
grace of phrase to conciseness of style. 

An illustration of this defect is given in the following letter 
which has unity of subject, but an entire lack of grace: 

Dear Madam: 

Complying with your request of January 20: 

Enclosed is copy of our style book. There is no charge for it. Thanking 
you for your interest in our paper, 

Very truly yours, 


Compare with this a letter from just as busy an office as the one 
which sent out the letter quoted: 

Dear Madam: 

If anything in our Better Letter Course will be of use to you in your work 
with your Business English classes, we want you to have advantage of it. 

This course is put out in twelve assignments. In Number Seven the 
subject of sales letters is treated and you will find several examples of sales 
letters in the assignment. 

We are sending them all to you. 

Yours very truly. 


It is necessary to make a letter of unit of thought, and each 
sentence also a unit. Frequently, a sentence is too heavily 
loaded; for the sake of unity it should be broken up into more than 
one. Take, for instance, the thoughts in the following sentence: 

We regret we are unable to entertain your claim as this is distinctly up 
to the transportation company, and we are perfectly willing to give you an 
affidavit and any papers you may need to substantiate your claim. 

How much better it would be to express it in two sentences: 

We regret that we are unable to entertain your claim, as this is distinctly 
up to the transportation company. We are, however, perfectly willing to 
give you an affidavit, and any papers which you may need to substantiate 
your claim. 
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In writing sentences, be careful to include all that is necessary 
to complete expression, but to eliminate all that destroys unity 
and tends to confusion of thought. 

EXERCISES 

Reconstruct the following sentences to secure greater unity: 

1. This is to certify that Miss Ruth Horton has been in the employ of 
the Company for about twelve years, and the writer takes great pleasure 
in stating that, during the period above mentioned, Miss Horton has been 
of great service to this Company, and as a faithful employee has helped 
considerably in the development and extension of the business. 

2. Regarding your request for a winding diagram covering the armature 
of the M-1 generator, we are not forwarding a drawing for the reason that 
generators built in the above frame have been furnished for various speed 
and output voltages and, in our opinion, we would prefer to have the name¬ 
plate data of the machine for which you require a drawing in order that we 
may be assured that the print which we will send applies to your generator. 

3. I asked them if you wanted to sell it and they said from what they 
understood, you did not, but there was only one way to find out and that 
would be to communicate with you. 

4. The qualifications of a secretary are of a high order and until the 
last fifteen to twenty-five years most secretarial positions were held by men, 
but at present women have entered this profession and men are largely 
excluded, except from certain positions. 

5. In going over our mailing list of a few years ago we have come across 
your name and we arc sending you one of our new descriptive folders to 
remind you of the Franklin Inn and if we can be of any service to you this 
season we will be very glad. 

6. I feel that time and again you have been able to get much better 
positions and that you could have ably filled the same, and in remaining with 
me, I want to say my appreciation is more than I can express. 

7. It is regretted that we are unable to furnish the dress returned in size 
44, but we are sending a similar model at $15.00, which we hope will prove 
entirely satisfactory. 

8. I have seen Mrs. Johnson and have had some correspondence with 
her, so if you wish any further particulars they may be obtained from her. 

9. Care should be taken in buying materials and we have experts who 
can give you suggestions. 

10. Conditions change at different times, and that same thing might 
happen to you or any one else; and if you do want to sell your house, I 
think I would be interested, either on a cash proposition or a fair amount 
down, with a mortgage at six per cent to run eight or ten years, whichever 
you desire. 

Coherence and Clearness.—While unity in composition is 
spoken of as a principle of selection, coherence is called the prin- 
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ciple of arrangement. It demands that all parts of a sentence 
shall be so arranged that one will easily understand their relation 
to each other. In a paragraph, coherence insists upon logical 
arrangement and correct connection of sentences. It requires 
in units longer than a paragraph, a plan clear in method and 
logical in development. 

In a letter, coherence produces clearness. The reader must 
get the thought easily, and to do so, the writer must follow certain 
definite principles that secure coherence; she must carefully study 
the construction of sentences, the value of different kinds, the 
arrangement of phrases, clauses, and even the uninteresting 
subject of punctuation. 

Notice in the following letter the confusion of thought because 
the writer knows nothing of sentence structure and little of 
relation of sentence parts. 

Replying to yours of blank date with clipping enclosed, if you will read 
further in this column you will find that there are other concerns whose 
preparations are recommended, and you will also find that their advertise¬ 
ments are in the same paper, but you do not find our advertisement, from 
which we will allow you to draw your own coiiciusions, which we know 
will l)e correct. We would dislike very much to state what we know as 
manufacturers from our end, about some of the goods that tiny have 
recommended. If we \yere to give tluun contracts at enormous prices for 
advertising, we would be immediately put upon the honor list or they 
would be delighted to have us institute proc(’:edings to compel a retraction 
of their statements—in other words, it is a form of blackmail to which 
every business man, more or less, has to submit—or pay. 

The result of this write-up will be an increase in our business on this 
number and Face Cream will continue to be used with ever increasing 
l^atisfaction by your hundreds of friends. 

We know that.never made anything that would hurt 

anyone. 

Thanking you for bringing this to our attention, with kindest regards, 

Very truly yours, 


For conciseness of thought and arrangement, examine the 
following rewritten form of this letter: 

Gentlemen: 

We thank you for the interesting clipping sent us in your letter. In the 
latter part of the article in question, we note that the preparations of certain 
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other concerns are recommended. Is it not significant that these same firms 
advertise in this paper, while we do not? 

As manufacturers, we do not agree with the writer of the article as to 
some of the preparations recommended. Were we to give this paper a 
contract for an expensive advertisement, we should be placed on their honor 
roll; in the contrary case, we should be playing into their hands if we insti¬ 
tuted proceedings to compel a retraction of their statements. This is a 
form of blackmail to which every business is subjected more or less. 

This article will tend to stimulate the sale of our Face Cream, and its use 
will continue to give increasing satisfaction. 

We have never offered our friends a harmful cosmetic. 

Very truly yours, 


From reading these letters, one will readily see how necessary 
it is to understand sentence structure, and how the lack of such 
knowledge brings confusion of thought. A let ter-writer, of 
all persons, certainly should be familiar with the methods of 
securing coherence. These may be considered under the follow¬ 
ing heads: 

1. Proper coordination and subordination of clauses. 

2. Correct arrangement of phrases and clauses. 

3. Correct reference of words, including pronouns and parti¬ 

ciples. 

4. Avoidance of unnecessary change of construction in the 

sentence. 

5. Exact punctuation. 

6. Logical arrangement of thought. 

Coherence Secured by Coordination and Subordination.— 

The first thing to be learned about construction of clear sentences 
is when to coordinate and when to subordinate ideas. One 
must know the worth of connectives and how to use them effec¬ 
tively. Coordinate words must connect words, phrases or clauses 
equal in rank or in value. The coordinate conjunctive cannot, 
for instance, connect a noun and an adjective, a prepositional and 
an infinitive phrase, an independent and a dependent clause. 
It must connect two nouns, two adjectives, two prepositional 
phrases, two infinitive phrases, two independent clauses or two 
subordinate clauses. 
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One must determine in writing a sentence of more than one 
clause, what thoughts are to be principal and what subordinate. 
Mistakes are frequently made not only in conversation, but also 
in written work, because the writer does not know when to sub¬ 
ordinate a thought which is not equal in value to the other and 
quite evidently depends upon it. 

Take, for example, a common way of constructing such a 
sentence : 

Monday I went to Bronx Park and two things impressed me. 

Here two thoughts are expressed as if they were of the same 
value; in reality, one depends upon the other and should be 
expressed in an adverbial phrase or in a subordinate clause. 

Two things impressed me Monday in Bronx Park. 

When I was in Bronx Park Monday, I was impressed by two things. 

An example of the same sort of wrong coordination is found 
in the too loose use of the little word so: 

It was a rainy night so the trip to New York was not so pleasant. 

In this case, as in the one above, it is better to make one of 
the thoughts dependent upon the other, as, in reality, it does 
depend upon it and is not coordinate with it. 

As it was a rainy night, the trip to New York was not a pleasant one. 

Consider in the following sentence how much clearer and 
more forceful it would be, if one thought were subordinated to 
the other: 

During the past few years great difficulty has been experienced in secur¬ 
ing a sufficient number of well-qualified applicants for these positions and 
there are excellent chances of appointment for those who do well in the 
examinations. 

As there has been great difficulty during the past few years in securing a 
sufficient number of well-qualified applicants, there are excellent chances 
of appointment for those who do well in the examinations. 

EXERCISES 

Change the following sentences so that ideas are properly coordinated or 
subordinated when necessary: 

1. This relay will be known as No. 3 as a means of identification in 
correspondence and I would appreciate if you would kindly have your men 
make particular note of this fact. 
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2. The January number of your old subscription was sent you, and we 
are at a loss to understand why it has not reached you. 

3. We are sorry that the dress returned by Mrs. Hutchinson was sent 
in the incorrect size, and the amount involved was credited. 

4. You know the function of a lawyer in a big corporation, the different 
problems he has to face every day, how he has to communicate with the 
board of directors, and his task. 

5. A good collection letter does not create fear and no suggestion is 
made that the debtor will not pay, but on the contrary shows up the cus¬ 
tomer’s good points. 

6. That you have been competent and careful in handling all of my 
business for me goes without saying. I have left everything in the office 
in your care, and your loyalty and faithfulness in these past five years has 
been unbounded. 

7. Reading has many advantages and the most important one is that 
it is very educational. 

8. We believe that if you will check this up you will find there will be 
more than six months and in view of this kindly arrange to send us a cor¬ 
rected invoice immediately. 

9. Our clients state that the firm using these machines would like to 
know as early as possible what the factory would be willing to supply new 
moulds for the No. 72 model machine taking Nos. 6, 7, and 9 sized moulds 
each, respectively; that is to say, they want a price for a new set of moulds 
for each of the machines making the sized ones specified above. 

10. Another section is on labor industries, the attitude of the courts 
toward labor and proposals for social insurance and it also gives the back¬ 
ground and development of each labor problem. 

Coherence Secured by Parallel Structure.—Closely connected 
with the method of obtaining clearness by proper coordination 
and subordination, is that of parallel structure; that is, the 
expression of similar ideas in similar forms. This arrangement of 
sentence parts has a distinct advantage in that the form selected 
to express similar thoughts is repeated throughout the sentence 
or paragraph, and repetition is an aid to clearness. 

Parallel structure may be used in phrases of all kinds, in 
clauses, and in sentences dependent on a general statement. The 
following will illustrate various ways of employing it effectively 
in writing: 

Our interpretation of the word Service is three-fold: 

1. To supply you with the most accurate and reliable information avail¬ 

able. 

2. To keep you posted on any price changes in the market, any hour 

of the day. 
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3. To be of every assistance possible in helping you to select profitable 
and well-seasoned issues. 

Sometimes it is used throughout the paragraph, as the follow¬ 
ing example will illustrate: 

If you require a box in a safe deposit vault where all coupon rooms have 
direct light and ventilation; if you would like to have your dividends and 
other income collected and credited to your account; if you feel the need of 
free committee rooms for any Board of which you may be a member; if you 
wish to have a household budget planned; if you would like your household 
bills paid and total charged to your account; if you desire to open a moderate 
checking account for a junior; or want the best rate of interest on your 
money, you will find, on banking with us, that each of the above require¬ 
ments will be met. 

While the letter-writer may not desire to employ such an 
extensive use of this method, he will find a place for it in every¬ 
day writing; and he will recognize that many sentences lack the 
quality of clearness, because they are not arranged in parallel 
structure. 

Take, for example, such loose connection and arrangement of 
thought in the following sentence: 

I asked him to go and that he should return as soon as he had completed 
his business. 

Here the writer should have employed the infinitive in both 
cases: 

I asked him to go and return as soon as he had completed his business. 

Parallel structure is used efldciently in phrases dependent on 
one idea: 

No one likes to have a good time come to an end—a visit with one’s favor¬ 
ite uncle or aunt, a trip to the woods, a close tennis or baseball game; these 
things which seem slow in coming and go all too soon. 

Parallel structure is also found effective in advertising copy, 
as the following excerpt taken from a magazine advertisement 
demonstrates: 

It is a splendid thing to have meant to an entire generation of men, what has 
always and everywhere been regarded as unqualifiedly fine. 

It is a satisfying thing to have set for an immense industry a standard for 
integrity of manufacture, and for honesty of dealing with the public. 
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It is a gratifying thing to have seen the tradition of quality take form, 
shaping an industry into an institution, and commanding the loyalty of 
men. 

It is a great thing to have a real purpose by which to live and so work, for 
that is to embody in everything you build the priceless thing called character. 

Coherence Secured by Proper Arrangement of Words, Phrases, 
and Clauses. —Coherence in sentences is frequently marred by 
the careless placing of words, phrases, and clauses. These are 
sometimes so arranged that they express with a ludicrous result 
a different meaning from what is intended. 

In order to secure coherence, place all words, phrases, and 
clauses as near as possible to the words which they modify. 
For example, “We only sell through retailers,should be changed 
to, ^^We sell only through retailers.Be careful also about using 
the split infinitive, an awkward construction. 

Correct Reference of Words Including Pronouns and Parti¬ 
ciples. —One of the commonest of errors, found both in conversa¬ 
tion and in letters, is the lack of agreement of pronouns with 
their antecedents. All too frequently we hear “ theirused 
when the singular form only should be employed. 

The old rule that pronouns should agree with their anteced¬ 
ents in person, number, and gender, is still in force, and until 
usage demands otherwise, should be carefully observed. For 
example: 

Right: Everybody should write his letters carefully. 

Wrong: Everybody should write their letters carefully. 

Participles as well as pronouns are sometimes carelessly used 
without definite connection with a noun or pronoun to which 
they should be attached. When such usage is permitted, the 
result is a dangling participle, which has either no connection 
or is connected with the wrong word. When using participles, 
be careful to connect them with some noun or pronoun which they 
actually modify: 

Right: Desiring to hear news of our friends, we asked them for information. 

Wrong: Desiring to hear news of our friends, information was sought. 

EXERCISES 

Correct all faulty references of pronouns or participles and all other 
errors in the following sentences: 
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1. Realizing the prevalent excessive prices demanded by the usual 
retail outfitter it is our purpose to name prices representing value without 
the customary extra charges for discounts, retail profits, and selling com¬ 
missions. 

2. Secure copy of the express receipt and send same to us together with 
full information regarding condition of your Fixture. 

3. If interested would be glad to submit prices and samples of goods 
that will make friends and bring repeat orders. 

4. Basing our calculation on present production, this property will 
pay from my royalty income better than four per cent on a $2,000,000 
capitalization. 

5. One of our people, a customer of our bank, Mrs. John Andrews, and 
Mr. John Andrews, have had some correspondence with your office and 
through the kindness of Mr. George L. Brown, formerly associated with 
you, in regard to the starting of their son in the work as outlined in your 
department. 

6. Albert is a fine chap, and in my association with him, have found him 
frank, thorough, possesses considerable initiative and fine approach. 

7. It appears that they are anxious to hear in regard to this matter due 
to the fact that they wish to continue with these plans, if possible, and if 
they will not mature in that, to form other plans for the following season. 

8. Greatly to the writer’s regret. Miss White was one of those who was 
affected by this change. 

9. I am one of those terribly busy persons who reads few books and is 
delighted to the point of necessary expression of joy at such a one as yours. 

10. On approaching Coney Island by boat it looks like fairy land with 
its thousands of electric lights. 

11. Being possessed of the qualifications called for in your ad, of Feb. 17, 
please consider me an applicant for the position of stenographer. 

12. Due to a bad leakage in the pipes the ceiling of my outer office has 
been very badly stained. 

13. Once having gotten rid of these advertisements, her job has become 
very much simplified. 

14. While there his book on Congressional Government was accepted 
by the publisher. 

Coherence Secured by Avoidance of Unnecessary Changes 
of Construction. —Sometimes inexperienced writers change con¬ 
structions in sentences, when it is better to retain the form with 
which the sentence begins. This is seen frequently in the unnec¬ 
essary change of subjects in the same sentence and also in the use of 
both active and passive voices when only one should be employed. 

Change of Subject. —In the following sentence the subject 
changes from ^Hhey^' to “merchandise’' when, as a matter of 
fact, “they" should be kept as subject of both clauses. 
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Right: They ordered a bill of merchandise and received the goods on 
the next day. 

Wrong: They ordered a bill of goods and the merchandise was received 
the next day. 


EXERCISES 

1. We allow ninety days then the customer’s name is sent to Dun’s 
and to Bradstreet’s. 

2. I assure you we realize that we are dealing with an upright firm and 
it will be a pleasure to us to continue trading with you. 

3. This relay is smaller and the cost will be considerably cheaper than 
any previous submitted. 

4. By this method you can estimate in advance what your laundry will 
cost each week and it will be done more satisfactorily. 

5. The one-fare New York to Augusta, Ga., is S30.55, and you will have 
to pay $8.91 for lower berth, and $7.73 for upper berth. 

6. Not only will you be able to buy yarn, wool, embroidery, etc., but also 
full information can be obtained as to their use without additional charge. 

7. Lowell had brilliancy of wit and was original. 

8. His duties were that of writing his master’s letters, caring for their 
accounts, and the confidential clerk of the household. 

Coherence Secured by Exact Punctuation. —Not the least 
important method to secure clearness in writing is by exact 
punctuation. While modem tendencies point to a limitation of 
punctuation rather than to an extension of it, it is still necessary 
to be familiar with the common rules accepted by standard 
usage and determined by the thought. Punctuation does for 
sentences and paragraphs what pause and inflection do in read¬ 
ing. It is merely an aid to clearness in understanding what is 
written. 

The secretary should have at her command a knowledge of the 
ordinary rules of punctuation. She should punctuate automati¬ 
cally as she writes. In order to do this, she must know the rules 
as well as she knows the multiplication table, and, besides, must 
have a certain feeling for punctuation. 

She should use no punctuation which is not absolutely neces¬ 
sary; and she should omit no mark which is needed to show 
the meaning clearly and emphatically. 

It may be well to have a good style book for reference such as 
is published by the Government Printing Office, by the best 
daily newspapers, or by the press bureaus of large universities. 
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These, the secretary should consult when problems in punctua¬ 
tion, not covered by the ordinary rules, confront her. 

Coherence Secured by Logical Arrangement of Thought. —An 
effective way of securing coherence in writing is by the logical 
arrangement of ideas presented. By this method, the writer 
attempts to make the reader see the progress of the thought 
step by step. This may be done in letters containing narration 
of incidents or transactions, by arranging the points in chrono¬ 
logical order. In letters of description, one may use the natural 
order of proceeding from that which is near at hand to that which 
is farthest from the observer; in letters of explanation, one may 
employ the order of general statement, followed by particulars 
and details; in letters containing argument, one may choose the 
method and order of inductive or of deductive reasoning. In 
other words, coherence is brought about by using the order 
of development natural to the occasion and to the subject 
treated. 

In such letters, the writer should recognize the value of certain 
transitional expressions which serve to bridge over the thought 
from one sentence to another or from one paragraph to another. 
They include personal and demonstrative pronouns, adverbs, 
adverbial phrases, and conjunctive adverbs. These connectives 
indicate to the reader the close relationship of ideas. 

Notice in the following paragraphs the use of transitional 
words, which indicate the various steps by which the thought 
progresses. 

1. In the first place, EL ECO fits into any method of teaching Spanish. 
If yours is the direct method, the grammatical, the literary, the transla¬ 
tion, or even the natural method, EL ECO is the one publication which 
will give you the greatest amount and variety of material easily adapted 
to any one of these various methods. Again, if your presentation is 
oral, or visual, or both, EL ECO with its infinite variety is always stimu¬ 
lating. Furthermore, if you teach the language by thought groups 
rather than by words, what could be more satisfying to your students 
than to give them material written by men and women of the countries 
of that language, people who are now living and who are spontaneously, 
that is, naturally, reproducing their own spoken tongue. 

These are just a few reasons why EL I]CO has come into such great 
prominence. Doubtless they are reasons why you yourself could use 
the paper to good advantage in your work. 
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2. Bearing in mind British character and traditions, however^ and the 
fact that Lloyd George is not being allowed to go it alone, such indiscre¬ 
tions seem unlikely. There is a chance, moreover^ that despite the 
agenda, certain of the forbidden topics actually may come in for con¬ 
sideration in their relation to the economic situation on the Continent. 
Any general discussion of the problems of budget balancing and land 
armaments will, furtherm,ore, have a certain value. If Europe can be 
made to see that real peace is indispensable, the gain will be material. 
Probably the greatest usefulness of the coming conference will lie, how¬ 
ever, in affording a public show-down of intentions. Thiis, while it 
would be unwise to expect great things of next Monday’s gathering, or 
to imagine that conferences are the only medium of progress, little 
actual harm is likely, and some good may result. In any event, the 
meetings are pretty sure to be interesting. 

Read from LowelPs letters, the following description which 
presents a method of connecting by prepositional phrases the 
various points emphasized. 

Approaching the village from the west, by what was then called the 
New Road, you would pause on the brow of Symonds Hill to enjoy a 
view singularly soothing and placid. In front of you lay the town, 
tufted with elms, lindens, and horse-chestnuts, which had seen Massa¬ 
chusetts a colony, and were fortunately unable to emigrate with the 
Tories by whom, or by whose fathers they were planted. Over it rose 
the noisy belfry of the college, the square brown tower of the church, 
and the slim yellow spire of the parish meeting-house, by no means 
ungraceful, and then an invariable characteristic of New England 
religious architecture. On your right, the Charles slipped smoothly 
through green and purple salt-meadows, darkened here and there with 
the blossoming black grass as with a stranded cloud-shadow. Over 
these marshes, level as water, but without its glare, and with softer and 
more soothing gradations of perspective, the eye was carried to a horizon 
of softly rounded hills. To your left hand, upon the Old Road, you saw 
some half-dozen dignified old houses of the colonial time, all comfortably 
fronting southward. 


EXERCISES 

1. Write a letter to a friend explaining why you have chosen the secre¬ 
tarial course. Make use of transitional connectives to indicate the order 
of your reasons. 

2, Describe a pleasant country scene which has made a definite impression 
upon you because of its quiet or restful atmosphere. Use transitional terms 
to indicate naturally the development of your impressions and feelings. 
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3. Write a clear and simple account of an accident which you have seen. 
Your report is to be used in a claim for damages. Trace each action care¬ 
fully and indicate their relations to each other. 

4. Write a letter in which you make an effective appeal for funds for a 
poor family who has no means of support. Use transitional terms appro¬ 
priate for arguments of this nature. 

Emphasis and Clearness. —Unity, the principle of selection; 
and coherence, the principle of arrangement, have been dis¬ 
cussed. There remains yet a third, the principle of proportion, 
called emphasis, an important factor in gaining clearness and 
force. 

This fundamental quality demands the arrangement of words, 
phrases, and clauses in effective and forceful manner so as to 
give the proper stress and proportion to the thought. Emphasis 
is of the greatest importance. The lack of it has been notice¬ 
able, as few letters indicate any knowledge of its use. 

In many instances, time and words have been wasted in 
writing meaningless and trite phrases and in devoting little 
attention to emphatic arrangement. It is only recently that 
business correspondents have realized that beginnings and 
endings of letters, instead of being expressionless and empty, 
may be interesting, pleasant, and forceful. 

The old manner of opening a letter with some such phrases, as, 
“Yours received and contents noted,^^ or, “I received your 
esteemed favor of the sixteenth instant,^’ is no longer tolerated, 
because of their stereotyped phrasing, their lack of strength and 
interest, and their valueless introduction to the subject of the 
letter. 

Again, in the ending of letters, the lack of emphasis has long 
been seen in the stiff, out-of-date, conventional phrasing. The 
writer today sees the opportunity of making even the end of the 
letter forceful, natural, and emphatic. 

Emphasis is gained in various ways: it can be obtained by 
placing important ideas in emphatic positions, the beginning and 
the end of a sentence or paragraph. The mind retains longest 
those impressions which fall first or last on it. Therefore, to 
place an important idea at the beginning or at the end of a 
sentence or a paragraph is to insure its being stamped firmly on 
the mind. 
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Emphasis also results from interesting words, from the arrange¬ 
ment of words in various ways to secure attention, and from the 
use of a short sentence immediately after a long one. The 
balanced sentence, the contrasting form, the omission of unim¬ 
portant words, the repetition of strong words, the parallel struc¬ 
ture are important and common devices of obtaining emphasis. 

The writer of business letters should study the subject of 
emphasis thoughtfully if she would make her letters attractive, 
strong, and graceful. She should read and study examples in 
newspapers, in magazine articles, in good letters, and in all 
types of the best literature. 

In the following openings taken from real letters, notice their 
lack of force or interest, and the utter waste of time consumed in 
reading them. Change into better form, so that they will be 
expressed emphatically and interestingly. 


Poor Beginnings 

1. We have your letter of the 17th advising that the young women of 
the Clinton Baptist Church are planning a special entertainment for the 
benefit of the Home of the Aged. 

2. In reply to your favor of recent date we beg to state that the requests 
coming to us from all parts of the country for contributions to fairs and enter¬ 
tainments of various kinds have reached such proportions that we find it 
impossible to comply with them. 

3. We beg to call your attention to the enclosed matter regarding the 
activities of this company, and believe you will be interested in its promising 
future. 

4. We have your esteemed order 99854, req. 6846, our 29483, covering 
12703 Stokes automatic water still, cap. % gal. per hour, for which we thank 
you. 

5. Complying with your request of January 20th. 

6. Replying to your favor of the 16th inst. 

7. We are in receipt of your letter dated June 30, 1931, and the enclo¬ 
sures on the above subject. 

8. Supplementing my letter of the 4th ultimo in regard to using cable 
made up of 7 strands of fairly large wire instead of cable made up of 49 
strands. 

9. Acknowledging your favor, we take pleasure in reserving you single 
room and bath at $3.50 per day for the Meeting commencing December 
29th. 

10. Replying to yours of the 26th will say that we have no blanks of the 
sort you require. 
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Poor Endings 

1. Believing these considerations to be of interest, and assuring you 
that we shall appreciate a word in reply from you, we are, etc. 

2. Assuring you that your past favors have been highly appreciated and 
anticipating a continuance of your valued patronage, we remain, 

3. Thanking you for your compliance with the above request and the 
assistance the writer knows you will give us, we remain, 

4. Thanking you in advance, we are, Very truly yours, 

5. As ever assuring you of my best personal wishes, and of the fact that 
I shall be pleased to see you at your early convenience I am. Very truly 
yours, 

6. Thanking you very much, and soliciting a continuance of your 
valued favors, we are, 

7. Thanking you for bringing this to our attention, with kindest regards, 

8. Hoping this will give you the desired information, I beg to remain, 

9. Anticipating the courtesy of your favored patronage and thanking 
you in advance for same, I remain, 

10. Until we meet at the convention, 1 am, Very cordially yours, 

Note in the following quotations the devices employed to 
secure emphasis. They arc taken from newspapers and from 
magazines. 

1. Recurrently, production runs ahead of consumption; population 
increases, but not swiftly enough; wants increase, but not fast enough; the 
standard of living rises, but not far enough. 

2. The world, as we have been told on high authority, is being made 
safe for Democracy. 

3. On all sides, there is the thick sweet-smelling forest. It is better than 
one ever imagined—unspoiled by anything, peaceful and wild, and lovely. 

4. Of solid stone and mortar, with iron-barred windows and heavy doors, 
it has withstood time and revolutions. 

5. Mental case is not so much an essential education as the reward of 
education. It makes smooth the reader's path; it involves the capacity to 
think and to take delight in thinking; it is the keynote of subtle and animated 
talk. 

6. Yet back of every labor lies the story of the laborer, and back of 
every achievement, a chapter in tlie history of civilization. 

7. The question is not so much whal to do, as which to do. 

8. A hater of sham and compromise, Tolstoy felt keenly the artificiality 
of his position. 

9. The sun gives light; the moon, illusion. 

10. And finally there is the expropriation of the great estates from which 
came a large percentage of the exportable surplus of Russia. Expropriation 
is more than a policy of social readjustment; it is a program of economic 
suicide. Expropriation means the passing over of cultivated estates to wild 
brush and the wolf. Expropriation means destroyed dwellings, herds and 
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bins, the scattering of agricultural implements and horses, the expulsion of 
overseers, experts and wise landlords. Expropriation means a dazed peas¬ 
antry walking over wide acres which it cannot fructify, forgetting in the 
pride of Active ownership the joy of production. 

Ability to Write Idiomatic English. —Sb far, three of the 
requirements of a good business letter have been discussed: a 
correct and understanding attitude, a definite plan, and a knowl¬ 
edge of good English. There remains a fourth, the ability to 
use idiomatic English. 

For some unknown reason, there still exist those who believe 
that ‘‘in taking pen in hand’^ to write letters of business, one 
should immediately write as one never talks or thinks of talking 
and should make use of words and expressions that are utterly 
worn out from frequent use and should long ago have been 
relegated to “innocuous desuetude. 

If one wishes to write letters that are readable, fresh, and 
stimulating, one should regard such expressions as follow with 
horror: 

Yours of the 13th inst. received. 

We have your esteemed favor of March 20. 

In reply to yours of the tenth, would say. 

Answering yours of June 10th, would say. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, I remain. 

And oblige. Yours truly. 

Your letter has come to hand. 

Enclosed you will find. 

Your letter of recent date. 

Inst., ult., prox. 

Replying to your letter of the 5th wish to say we have duly noted the 
contents. 

Replying to your telegram relative to, etc. 

Trusting to hear from you soon. 

Under separate cover (an overworked expression). 

The favor of an answer is requested. 

This is to acknowledge receipt of your valued order. 

Awaiting your further commands. 

We beg to announce. 

We beg to call your attention. 

The list might be increased fourfold, but enough examples 
have been given to indicate how useless, tiresome, and stereo- 
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typed these stilted expressions are and how valueless in modern 
business writing. 

A common fault of informal writing is the careless use of 
prepositions. Such combinations as the following result in 
clumsy and inaccurate statements: 

within about five days 
round about two o’clock 
around ten 
off of 

out of the room 
at about one 

For the sake of euphony, it is inadvisable to use words in 
close succession which have the same initial or final sounds. 
Avoid such combinations as are illustrated in the following 
sentences: 

а. Tact is necessary if one comes in contact with many people. 

б. To offend is to lessen interest and to distract rather than to 
attract attention. 

c. He was practical tliough full of theoretical and fanciful ideas. 

d. An ingenious person is usually an interesting one in his manner. 

One should always seek for the familiar word, the exact term, 
the individual expression, and the strong phrasing. To make 
letters have the quality that adds to conversation, attractiveness 
and personality, one must use the rich, connotative word that 
calls up strong associations and pleasant memories, or pictures 
vividly the idea presented. 

Business writing is not necessarily bare and stripped of all 
ornament. While clearness and precision are qualities indispen¬ 
sable to it, so in equal measure, are vividness and naturalness- 
Good letter-writing demands that even business letters should 
be attractive in vocabulary which should be as carefully sought 
as an artist selects his colors and mixes them on his palette. 

Deliberately choose interesting words, picture words, figurative 
words, and while aiming for direct simplicity, obtain at the same 
time a certain richness of tone, pleasing and effective. 

Stevenson has compared words to the blocks with which a 
child builds his house. 

It is with blocks of just such arbitrary size and figure that the literary 
architect is condemned to design his palace of art. Nor is this all; for 
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since these blocks or words are the acknowledged currency of our daily 
affairs, there are here possible none of those suppressions by which other 
arts obtain relief, continuity, and vigour; no hieroglyphic touch, no smooth¬ 
ing impasto, no inscrutable shadow, as in painting, no blank wall, as in 
architecture; but every word, phrase, sentence and paragraph must move in 
a logical progression, and convey a definite conventional import. 

f 

Letter-writing can be made interesting if one puts into it 
originality and picturesqueness of phrase, simplicity and natural¬ 
ness of tone, correctness and art in form. 

Use in letters, then, words that will state precisely what you 
mean. Avoid colloquialisms, overstatement, understatement. 
Add to precision the attractive grace of vivid and beautiful 
words, combined in natural and idiomatic English. 

Read the daily newspaper, the accounts of current events, 
the present day books of travel, history, science, and fiction, 
all of which abound in familiar idiomatic language invaluable 
to one who desires to increase his vocabulary for artistic and 
business purposes. 


EXERCISES 

1. Make a list of twenty beautiful words; of twenty ugly words; of twenty 
impressive words; of twenty strong words. 

2. Make a list of ten figurative expressions found in your daily paper. 

3. Find in good advertisements ten effective figures of speech. 

4. Name a writer whose vocabulary suggests to you vividness and pictur¬ 
esqueness of phrase. Select a paragraph to illustrate this. 

5. What kind of vocabulary do you consider “The Gettysburg Address” 
contains? 

Miscellaneous Exercises in Sentence Structure. —The follow¬ 
ing exercises illustrate several kinds of errors frequently found in 
the work of inexperienced writers. Be sure that you recognize 
the technical errors before you attempt to correct them. 

1. Hindered first by his lack of funds, second by his health, his works are 
today famous. 

2. The girls marched in two by two. Then came the exercises. 

3. They believe in a king and giving him power to rule. 

4. Every one is proud of you and are hoping for greater success for you. 

5. Macaulay had experiences such as every one encounters in their lives. 

6. In the Life of Johnson the central thought is the peculiarities of John¬ 
son and how he lived. 
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7. The letter should be written friendly and calmly though firmly as it 
shows the customer that the money must be paid. 

8. While in New York his means were small indeed and in his despair 
departed for Cincinnati. 

9. I am with the company for two and one-half years and desire to make 
a change for the purpose of bettering myself. 

10. If any of your purchases have not been in every way satisfactory, 
will you not tell us about it? 

11. I have your letter of Dec. 8, inquiring about our mutual customer, 
Mrs. John Smith. 

12. Really there is quite a bit of truth in what people say about success 
coming to she who deserves it. 

13. What sort of a man can he be? 

14. I feel it my duty to decline due to ill-health. 

15. The most important reason for a business letter’s being uninteresting 
is because it is filled with worn-out stereotyped expressions instead of being 
written in easy, conversational style. 

16. They are not apt to order until early next year. 

17. I feel sure that a bookstore is needed in the district. A bookstore 
which is able to efficiently meet the needs of the community. 

18. Though we have gone a good long ways in realizing this intention, 
there is yet much to do. 

19. The Board of Directors have this day declared a dividend. 

20. Necessary by my frequent absence, she quickly assumed complete 
charge of my business affairs answering my correspondence with com¬ 
mendable letters from a sketchy dictation. 

EXERCISES 

In each of these exercises try to make your letters express your own indi¬ 
viduality. Use a flexible style and as much grace of phrase as possible. 

1. Write the registrar of a college which you wish to attend and ask him 
for definite information in regard to courses, qualifications, expenses, and 
living conditions. Make your letter definite, clear, and conversational. 

2. Write a letter narrating an interesting incident to which you were an 
eye-witness. Choose interesting words in describing the scene and write a 
vivid description. 

3. Keep a diary for a week in which you include an account of some people 
you have met, how they impressed you, what you have been doing that 
would be interesting to remember in the future, the plays you have seen, 
the books you have read and your opinion of them. Include a little humor 
to lighten the account. 

4. Write a paragraph in which you compare the style of a friendly letter 
with that of a diary. 

5. Write a letter to your father or mother to obtain their consent to your 
taking a trip to Europe. Plan the letter carefully, with definite aim to 
obtain the response you wish. Present your arguments skillfully. 
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Rewrite the following sentence in readable English. It was 
taken from a communication addressed to a great organization, 
to introduce matters already discussed. 

Confirming the understanding at the mill on the 9th would indicate in the 
strongest manner that realization of the great potentialities that can be ours 
on these Fabric Shoes hinges upon the utmost alertness of those involved 
to see that all haste consistent with correctness of execution is aggressively 
exercised to secure to us the advantages always attendant upon the successful 
pioneer. It is but a conservative statement to say the orders aggregating 
hundreds of thousands of pairs are in sight if we can meet the economic 
and production requirements promptly. 

With the above constantly before us, would commence in detail on the 
matters discussed Tuesday at the mill as follows: 

Study the following letter for its sentence structure, its phrasing 
and its tone. Of what value are the somewhat long sentences? 

Perhaps the letter I wrote you a few days ago, inviting yon to open an 
acciount witli us, was interpreted as a request for more frequent purchasing 
on your part. 

That was not the thought which prompted me to write to you, however. 

I should have explained that the account was offered as a convenience 
which you might find of value in addition to your accounts at other shops. 
We certainly would not wish you to feel under any obligation to shop here 
more frequently than would be to your decided advantage. 

Whenever you do visit this store, however, I want to be sure that your shop¬ 
ping is attended by all the conveniences it is possible to provide—and one 
of the most important of all shopping conveniences is a monthly charge 
account. 

So, even though you may have no immediate intention of using an account, 
1 am sure you will have no objection to our holding it in reserve for you. 

Therefore, I am enclosing another card for your signature in case you have 
mislaid the one previously sent you. Will you not do me the favor of sign¬ 
ing it while this letter is still before you, so that I may receive it in tomor¬ 
row’s mail? 



CHAPTER XII 


THE INTERESTING LETTER 

The letter has been discussed as a clearly expressed unit in which 
emphasis is laid on various parts in proportion to their value. It 
has been shown how to make it clear, concise, and complete; how 
to express ideas effectually, and how to produce the letter fault¬ 
lessly correct,—an admirable thing to do, but not all. 

There is still more to be said in regard to the writing of business 
or of routine personal letters. Two letters on the same subject 
may be equally well expressed, equally well proportioned, and 
equally unified. One arouses in us vital feelings of delight 
the other merely conveys the message correctly in a way easy to 
understand. 

What makes the difference? Is it the matter of expression, 
the choice of words, a clever device employed to catch the 
reader^s interest, or a secret, magical way of making an ordinary 
remark that lends beauty to it and gives a pleasurable impression 
to the reader? 

Probably, the correct answer would include a little of all of 
these, for they contribute in making the letter a distinguished 
bit of prose. William Cowper, who cared little for business and 
lived away from throngs and crowded streets, wrote ‘^divine 
chit-chat,^' that made his letters *Hhe glory of English literature. 

As an accountant for thirty-three years in the East India 
Company, Charles Lamb probably had to write many business 
letters and compile uninteresting records, but he was the author 
of letters that were the delight of his friends and the despair of 
his imitators and admirers. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, writer of romantic and adventurous 
tales, never composed anything that will give him more fame than 
the charming letters to his friends. Whether riding across the 
plains on an emigrant train, or walking through the French Alps 
beside his faithful Modestine, or gliding in a canoe along the 
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banks of the Oise on “An Inland Voyage'' with his friend, The 
Cigarette, he found material that, touched by his picturesque 
personality, became delightful. 

The secret of these great letter-writers is found in their rare 
personalities, inimitable and irresistible. Their letters have a 
distinct literary flavor that pervades every subject and touches 
it with individuality. 

John Burroughs, who had plenty of time and leisure to read 
and think about books and nature, said of writing: 

One thing is certain: where there is no distinct personal flavor, we 
soon tire of it. The savor of every true literary production comes from 
the man himself. The secret is not in any prescribed order or words— 
it is the quality of mind or spirit that warms the words and shines 
through them. 

If Burroughs had written these words in regard to letters, he 
could not have spoken more truly, for one of the requisites of 
great letters is the revelation of personality. 

Fortunately, grace of presentatiofi, individual manner of 
expression, and revelation of personality need not be absent 
from business letters. Occasionally, we come upon one which 
charms by its own distinctiveness, by its originality of phrase, 
by its vigor of language and picturesqueness of vocabulary, which, 
however, has lost nothing of clarity or correctness. 

In fact, because the subject is treated in a vivid, interesting 
manner, it accomplishes its purpose more easily. To write such 
letters is possible but sometimes difficult. One is apt to feel that 
he has performed his full duty when he has written a letter which 
conveys its message correctly. To state that message in a man¬ 
ner which is comparable to what is called style seems unnecessary. 

Style in Letters.—^Lafcadio Hearn, a writer of picturesque and 
colorful letters, defines style as “the outcome of character devel¬ 
oped through hard work," If one is willing to apply himself 
diligently, to study models of letter-writing, and to practice 
over and over what one has learned, it is possible to write letters 
with a touch of style which will distinguish them from short 
ones with no appealing charm and little grace of form. 

In talking to a class of young men in Cambridge, Quiller-Couch 
called style “the power to touch with ease, grace, and precision 
any note in the gamut of human thought or emotion." He says: 
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Essentially, it comes of endeavoring to understand others, of thinking 
for them rather than for yourself, of thinking with the heart or will 
against the head. Cultivate the habit of withdrawing, to be advised by 
the best. You will find yourselves infinitely quieter, your words will be 
fewer and more effective; and while you may work less effectively, what 
you do will be more practicable. 

From the study of admirable letters of literature and of 
business, it will be seen that their distinction arises, apart from 
the revelation of personality, from employing certain means and 
methods to obtain strength and beauty of style. 

In his illuminating essay on style, Herbert Spencer gave 
economy of the readcr^s attention as the principle of writing 
vigorously: 

The reader has at each moment but a limited amount of mental power. 
To study the economy of words, of sentences, of figures of speech, of 
suggestion, of association, is to have the means of writing positively, 
directly, and vigorously, "^^he more simple and the better arranged in 
parts, the greater will be the effect produced. 

Some one order of words in a sentence, he claims, is more 
effective than any other. It is for the one who wishes to learn 
to write, to seek and find this order, for it will come only from 
intelligent search and work. He must study the effects produced 
from different kinds of sentences and the various figures of 
arrangement, such as climax, antithesis, and balance. 

The following letter illustrates a lack of knowledge of sentence 
structure and ignorance of the effects produced by the right 
kinds for making vigorous statements and for carrying a direct 
and positive message. Notice the poorly constructed, loose 
sentences in the first part of the letter, which give the impression 
of careless construction and its effects; and the long periodic 
sentence at the end which is too profuse in participial phrases to 
be well-knit. 


Dear Mr. Roberts: 

Since assuming the duties of Secretary of this Association a year ago last 
May, this office has sent to bankers throughout the State, regardless of 
whether they were members or non-members, all matter which it was 
thought would be of general interest, trusting that the few financial institu- 
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tions in the State, which are not members would take an interest in the work, 
the hope being entertained that our efforts would meet with their approval. 

We extend a cordial invitation to your institution to join our Association 
so that we may have your wholehearted cooperation. 

Hoping that you will give this matter your favorable consideration at 
this time and assuring you that it will be mighty gratifying to our officers 
whose only thought is to do whatever may be helpful to the banking pro¬ 
fession, and thanking you for the courtesy of an early reply, we remain. 

Very truly yours, 

John L. Brown, Secretary. 

The letter rewritten with attention to sentence structure reads 
as follows: 

Dear Mr. Roberts: 

Since assuming the duties of Secretary of this Association a year ago last 
May, we have sent to bankers throughout the State regardless of whether 
they were members or non-members, all matter of general interest. We did 
this with the hope that the few financial institutions in the State which are not 
members would become interested in the work and approve of our efforts. 

We hope that you will consider the matter favorably and assure you that 
your becoming a member will please the officers who wish to do whatever 
may be helpful to the banking profession. 

May we have an early reply? 

Yours very truly, 

John L. Brown, Secretary. 

In the following, the principle of economy is illustrated in the 
first sentence which answers directly and satisfactorily questions 
asked. The suggestion is elaborated in a longer sentence, fol¬ 
lowed by one that is short, crisp, effective. 

Miss Ruth Buermann, 

412 Clinton Ave., 

Newark, N. J. 

Dear Miss Buermann: 

Unfortunately, we have nothing in the way of apparel or accessories of a 
knight of Shakespeare’s time. Neither have we any bronze dish. We very 
much regret this gap in our collections. 

May we suggest that if you are able to make from the pictures which 
you found in the Art Department, the things you need for your pageant. 
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that it would be very much appreciated if, after the pageant is over, you 
were to let the Museum have them, either as a gift or a permanent loan? 
They would not only be available for you at some other time, but also might 
be used by other pageant groups. Such gifts are always credited to the 
donors. 

Yours truly, 

THE NEWARK MUSEUM ASSOCIATION 
Extension Department 
Per A. W. K. 

Variety of Sentence Structure. —Variety of sentence structure 
is essential to a pleasing and effective style for it relieves the 
monotony felt by the too frequent use of the same form. In the 
letter below will be found successful and pleasing arrangement of 
loose and periodic sentences. The letter begins with a definite 
statement, direct and positive, with its cordial message. It 
proceeds with a development of the subject in the more elaborate 
sentence forms of the periodic sentence. The letter closes with 
another direct, strong, short form that assures a hearty welcome. 

My dear Miss Cowburn: 

We shall be very happy indeed to welcome you to the Stock Exchange 
on Saturday morning, May 6th. As the opening of the market is usually 
interesting to visitors, we would suggest that if you arrange to arrive at the 
18 Broad Street entrance of the Exchange at five or ten minutes before ten, 
the hour of opening, it will give you time to assemble in the gallery. 

If you would be interested after viewing the market in action, the writer 
will be very glad to have you join another group in the Governing Committee 
room for a short explanatory talk on the machinery and functions of the 
Stock Exchange. 

We assure you that we gladly welcome the opportunity of familiarizing 
your group of the operations of the Exchange. 

Very truly yours, 

Committee on Library, 
Jason Wssterfield, 
Secretary. 

Compare the sentences of this letter with those of the one that 
follows. Read both aloud and see how a letter containing 
variety of sentence structure differs from one having too great 
similarity of form. Rewrite this letter to secure better effect. 
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Dear Sirs: 


Re: Construction of City Incinerator. 

Our City Administration intends to construct a new incinerator, i.e., a con¬ 
struction where the waste (rubbish) of the houses and streets, is burnt. 

Our City Architect wants to be informed about the literature on the subject 
and I am taking the liberty to ask you to kindly let me know what has been 
written in books or in periodicals about the matter. 

Our City Administrator is very anxious to apply to the Incinerator all the 
best modern methods and your kindness in giving the required information 
would be appreciated very much. 

I am enclosing herewith self-addressed stamped envelope for your kind 
reply, thanking you in anticipation for same. 

Very respectfully yours. 


“A Little Discussion on Style.’’ —The following letter by one 
of the great letter-writers, Walter Hines Page, contains an 
illuminating discussion on style in writing. Read it carefully 
for in it you will find much that will help you. Compare his 
definition of style with those of the writers already quoted. 
Each paragraph is full of pertinent suggestion for one who wishes 
to write well. After you have read the letter thoughtfully, 
read from the letters of Page himself and see why he was able 
to write so authoritatively. Pick out the sentences which seem 
to you to contain the truth about writing. Keep the last sen¬ 
tence before you when you write. 


March 12, 1918. 

My dear Ralph: 

Arthur has sent me Gardiner’s 37-page sketch of American-British Con¬ 
cords and Discords—a remarkable sketch: and he has reminded me that 
your summer plan is to elaborate (into a popular style) your sketch of the 
same subject. You and Gardiner went over the same ground, each in a 
very good fashion. That’s a fascinating task, and it opens up a wholly new 
vista of our History and of Anglo-Saxon, democratic history. Much lies 
ahead of that. And all this puts it in my mind to write you a little discourse 
on STYLE. Gardiner has no style. He puts his facts down much as 
he would have noted on a blue print the facts about an engineering project 
that he sketched. The style of your article, which has much to be said 
for it as a magazine article, is not the best style for a book. 

Now, this whole question of style—well, it’s the gist of good writing. 
There’s no really effective writing without it. Especially is this true of 
historical writing. Look at X Y Z’s writings. He knows his American his- 
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tory and has written much on it. He’s written it as an Ohio blacksmith 
shoes a horse—not a touch of literary value in it all: all as dry as dust—as 
dry as old Bancroft. 

Style is good breeding—and art—in writing. It consists of the arrange¬ 
ment of your matter, first; then more of gait; the manner and the manners 
of your expressing it. Work every group of facts, naturally and logically 
grouped to begin with, into a climax. Work every group up as a sculptor 
works out his idea or a painter, each group complete in itself. Throw out 
any superfluous facts or any merely minor facts that prevent the orderly 
working up of the group—that prevent or mar the effect you wish to present. 

Then, when you’ve got a group thus presented, go over what you’ve made 
of it, to make sure you’ve used your material and its arrangement to the best 
of effect, taking away merely extraneous or superfluous or distracting facts, 
here and there adding concrete illustrations—putting in a convincing detail 
here, and there a touch of colour. 

Then go over it for your vocabulary. See that you use no word in a 
different meaning than it was used 100 years ago and will be used 100 
years hence. You wish to use only the permanent words—words, too, that 
will be understood to carry the same meaning to English readers in every 
part of the world. Your vocabulary must be chosen from the permanent, 
solid, stable parts of the language. 

Then see that no sentence contains a hint of obscurity. 

Then go over the words you use to see if they be the best. Don’t fall 
into merely current phrases. If you have a long word, see if a native short 
one can be put in its place which will be more natural and stronger. Avoid 
a Latin vocabulary and use a plain English one—short words instead of 
long ones. 

Most of all, use idioms —English idioms of force. Say an agreement was 
*‘come to.” Don’t say it was “consummated.” For the difference between 
idioms and a Latin style, compare Lincoln with George Washington. One’s 
always interesting and conviiu'ing. The other is dull in spite of all his good 
sense. How most folk do misuse and waste words! 

Freeman went too far in his use of one-syllable words. It became an 
affectation. But he is the only man I can think of that ever did go too far 

in that direction. X--would have written a great history if he had had 

the natural use of idioms. As it is, he has good sense and no style; and his 
book isn’t half so interesting as it would have been if he had some style— 
some proper value of short, clear-cut words that mean only one thing and 
that leave no vagueness. 

You’ll get a good style if you practice it. It is in your blood and tempera¬ 
ment and way of saying things. But it’s a high art and must be laboriously 
cultivated. 

Yours affectionately 

W. H. P. 

Printed by permission of 

Page Brothers 
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Sincerity in Letters. —Letters appeal for different reasons: 
for their personal message, for their delicate intimate quality, 
for their clarity of language and perfection of form, for their 
revelation of another's personality. Sometimes these are com¬ 
bined in one letter, but such letters are rare. One or another 
quality is usually lacking and one seldom feels that he is reading 
a letter which satisfies all his senses and tastes. 

In the strong letter following to a boy in prison, the writer 
reveals himself and his kindly interest in the progress of the 
student and in the welfare of his spirit. It is an emphatically 
personal, dignified message written in a clear, vigorous manner, 
calling forth the best endeavor of the reader because of the 
interest shown in him and the appreciation indicated of good 
work done. The sentence structure, as to form and length, 
varies. No one form is used throughout; a short sentence 
follows a long one when the writer wishes to state something 
emphatically, as in the second and third sentences, and to give 
the impression of positive, direct thought. 

Study this letter for its personality, individuality, simplicity, 
and sincerity; study it also for variety of sentence structure 
and see how it is adapted to the thought. Examine it closely 
for choice of diction and notice that while it is bare of external 
ornament, it is forceful and strong, and illustrates the principle 
of economy which Spencer long ago emphasized as essential to 
style. 

Dear Brown; 

I have read your compositions outlining the early history of literature, 
and I am returning them. They are unusually good. Your style is clear 
and forceful and the material is well-worded; in fact, it is so well worded 
that I have failed to put any comment upon the margin of the paper. I 
do not know that I have any comments to make that would help you but 
whenever such arises I shall be glad to make them. 

I want you to be sure to remember all the points you have written on 
these papers so that you will know the facts at your fingers’ ends. I think 
I may try to get examinations for you at the prison next June and I do 
want you to make a good showing in your subjects. 

I want to know more about what you are doing in your leisure time this 
summer. Are you using it to the best advantage? Do you know the his¬ 
tory of English literature as far as you have gone in every slightest detail? 
Are you interested in it? and in the book you have read? Are you reviewing 
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your plans in geometry and what about algebra? Above all, are you holding 
your head up and making a man of yourself? 

What I want you to do more than anything else is to cultivate the habit 
of absolute openness and honesty. That has been against you so far. By 
this I do not mean that you have been dishonest or that you have been 
concealing facts, but I do mean to say that a simple-hearted man from 
whom the truth bursts without premeditation, whose farthest desire is to 
hide his thoughts from interviewers, is the man who gets farthest in different 
situations. 

To be perfectly frank with you, I have felt in my interview and in your 
letters, from time to time, that something more might develop that I had 
not mistrusted from our previous conversations. We can get the appear¬ 
ance of being simple only by being simple. It is because I want to help 
you that I have been free to tell you exactly where you have failed in the 
past so far as I am aware of it. 

I hope to be able to come down to see you some time during the fall or 
winter, but I am not sure as yet what I shall be able to do. In the meantime 
keep working and getting an education. Your time will be well occupied 
thus, and it will count for your benefit later directly, as is most probable, 
or at least indirectly. 

I know that at times you are bound to be discouraged but when those 
times come, remember that you have friends outside the prison walls who 
are sincerely and deeply interested in your moral welfare and who want to 
see you make good. 

Very sincerely yours. 


Grace in Letters.—Letters, Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin asserts 
in a magazine article, should be written delightfully, a quality 
which adds to their style and to their ability to please. It is 
possible even in business letters to achieve this acceptably and 
to express them in such manner that their style, apart from their 
subject and personality, will delight the reader with its grace of 
form. 

We all know that the conversation of some of our friends 
interests us more than that of others, because they have a more 
striking way of saying interesting things. Perhaps it is a 
dramatic way of making a statement, a quick turn of words, 
a touch of humor, a clever felicitous expression. Most of us 
would rather listen to their talk than to a conversation fault¬ 
lessly correct but without charm. These qualities that make 
conversation distinctive make a letter charming to read, whether 
the subject be connected with the office or the home. Letters 
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are not only an expression of good manners; they resemble them 
as well and are founded on the same principles. 

The business letter is considered by all business men an 
important factor in establishing good-will, and for this reason, 
many organizations happily are insisting that their letters, where 
possible, should be gracefully as well as courteously written. 

The letter below is only an acknowledgment of the receipt of 
a book, but the writer has written simply and gracefully with 
happy effect. Its manner is smooth, its language clear, and its 
movement rhythmical. 

My dear Miss Harris: 

Upon return to my desk a few days ago after a prolonged absence in Wash¬ 
ington, I found your letter of June 3rd and a copy of Women in Industry.” 
I want to confess to you frankly that in spite of the enthusiasm which I 
have had for the work ever since its inception, I was agreeably surprised 
when 1 saw the actually finished book. The book is, I am sure, going to 
prove a valuable aid to all of us engaged in any of the branches of chemical 
work. 

If you have not already done so, I would suggest that you send two copies 
to the Editor of the Journal of Engineering Chemistry at Washington as I 
am sure that a review in that Journal would be unusually helpful. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Edith Boynton 


EXERCISES 

1. Select from a newspaper an editorial or paragraph which illustrates 
Spencer’s principle of economy of the reader’s attention. 

2. Find in your reading a graceful bit of description. Read it carefully 
and determine what gives it grace and charm. 

3. A. C. Benson in The Upton Letters has written prose that delights many 
readers. Select a paragraph that “makes you infinitely quieter, makes 
your words fewer and more effective.” 

4. Take down in shorthand a speech given extemporaneously. Study it 
to see whether the speaker is using colloquialisms, careless constructions or 
whether he speaks with precision and finish. 

5. From a study of your own correspondents, write a short theme on 
what you have discovered as to their ability to write interesting letters. 

6. Read thoughtfully “A Night Among the Pines,” from Stevenson’s 
Travels With a Donkey. Show how this sketch possesses the power to 
touch with ease, grace, and precision, human thought and emotion. What 
expressions are particularly imaginative? 
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7. In ‘‘Notes for Art Students,” Stevenson said, “In your own art, bow 
your head over technique. Think of technique when you rise and when you 
go to bed.” Write a theme on what is suggested to you from this thought 
in relation to the writing of letters. 

Interesting Words in Letters. —It has been shown that a letter 
may be interesting because of the personality of the writer, the 
style or manner of expression, and the variety of sentences. 
There remains still another factor, by no means unimportant,— 
the choice of an interesting vocabulary. 

If one is to make his business letters attractive, to say nothing 
of personal ones, he must be on the watch for words that are 
really interesting in themselves or arouse interest. There is 
often a positive power lying hidden in certain words which it is 
our business, as writers of letters, to find. We must cultivate 
effective words and deliberately select them, as an artist, to 
use a common but forceful comparison, chooses his colors for his 
landscape. He is not content with those that approximate the 
shade he wishes; he uses only the color which is just right and 
which represents his feeling for his particular subject. Some¬ 
times he wants vivid, striking colors to paint strong scenes; 
sometimes he chooses dull gray tones to picture the dreariness 
of a lonely bit of landscape; at other times he selects delicate, 
lovely tints to suggest spring or youth. He knows that the 
success of his picture may depend, in part, on its faithfulness 
to the colors of life. 

In just the same careful manner, the writer of letters will 
seek for words that will give color to his thought. He will 
endeavor to find words rich in associations and memories, and 
that convey ideas and indicate relations in a vivid, natural way. 

No greater evidence of the power of words to enliven the 
mind and to stir the imagination, can be found than in the letters 
of a most picturesque writer, Lafeadio Hearn, who said to one 
of his correspondents: 

For me words have colors, form, character; they have faces, parts, 
mariners, gesticulations; they have moods, humours, eccentricities; they 
have tints, tones, personalities. 

Because people cannot see the colour in words, the tints of words, the 
secret ghostly motions of words;— 
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Because they cannot hear the whispering of words, the rustling of 
the procession of letters, the dream-flutes and dream-drums which are 
thinly and weirdly played by words;— 

Because they cannot perceive the pouting of words, the frowning and 
fuming of words, the weeping, the raging and racketing and rioting of 
words;— 

Because they are insensible to the phosphorescing of words, the fra¬ 
grance of words, the winsomeness of words, the tenderness and hardness 
of words, the dryness or juiciness of words, the interchange of values 
in the gold, the silver, and the copper of words;— 

Is that any reason why we should not try to make them hear, to 
make them see, to make them feel? 

I write for my beloved friends who can see colour in words, can smell 
the perfume in syllables in blossom, can be shocked with the fine elvish 
electricity of words. And in the eternal order of things, words will 
eventually have their rights recognized by the people. 

Stevenson, whom Henry Van Dyke calls the best example in 
modern English of a careful writer, compares words to blocks 
which literary architects have to use: 

The first merit which attracts in the pages of good writers or the talk 
of a brilliant conversationalist, is its apt choice and contrast of the words 
employed. It is, indeed, a strange art to take these blocks rudely con¬ 
ceived for the purpose of the market or the bar, and by tact or applica¬ 
tion touch them to the dimmest meanings and distinctions, restore to 
them their primal energy, wittily shift them to another issue or make 
of them a drum to rouse the passions. 

In his essay on ^^The Philosophy of Style,'’ Spencer asserts 
that words of Saxon origin have more direct force than those 
from classical sources; and those which suggest our early associ¬ 
ations and our familiar relations, as well as of comparative 
brevity, of imitative character, of specific expression, are more 
likely to interest the reader than the polished, learned words 
suggesting finish and elaborateness. 

We cannot lay down any exact rule as to how or where we 
shall select our letter vocabulary. We must know the value of 
certain words for definite cases; we must listen for live, pictur¬ 
esque words; we must learn the vocabulary of the market, 
the exchange, the bank, the office, the department store, and, in 
the best sense, that of the street. The pleasure of searching 
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for the alert, live, picturesque word and finding it, is second only 
to the pleasure of using is successfully. 

Mark Twain has something to say about the right word that 
is suggestive for all letter-writers: 

A powerful agent is the right word; it lights the reader’s way and 
makes it plain; a close approximation to it will answer—but we do not 
welcome it and applaud it as we do when the right word blazes out on 
us. Whenever we come on one of these intensely rigid right words in a 
book or newspaper, the resulting effect is physical as well as spiritual, 
and electrically prompt; it tingles and tastes as tart and crisp as the 
autumn butter that creams the sumac-berry. 

Figurative Speech in Letters. —Some writers like to make their 
words vivid and striking by the use of figures of speech, a favorite 
device of the ancients as well as of the moderns. Copy-writers in 
preparing advertising matter that will interest, arouse desire, 
convince the mind, and induce action, often employ stirring 
figures that will attract even the most tired reader and wake 
within him some associations perhaps almost forgotten. Figures 
of speech are not always merely literary devices; they occur too 
frequently in every-day conversation to be artificial and remote. 

Read these few examples taken from advertising copy found in 
the monthly magazines, and notice how striking and vivid the 
suggestions come to the mind: 

1. In th(3 South money is working hard. 

2. The acid test of 49 years. 

3. You will find the trail through the financial woods shortened by A. B. 
C. Cheques. 

4. When the Red gods call. 

5. As each one’s time comes, Father Time swings wide the big gate. 

6. Gray hair banished in fifteen minutes. 

7. Many stockholders own only one or two shares—a savings nest-egg. 

8. The book is a bomb. 

9. Enjoy the aristocrat of fine teas. 

10. In the telephone business every day is ‘‘moving day.” 

Figurative language has been used too often in letters to be 
strange. The examples which follow were taken from the letters 
of men who knew how to say the interesting thing, how to amuse, 
how to affect the reader by dramatic comparison or by picturesque 
contrast. Figurative language is used to make thought beautiful, 
rich, vivid, and strong, and has a place in every-day letters. 
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1. It has blown a most desperate East wind, all razors; a wind like 
one of those knives one sees at shops in London, with 365 blades all 
drawn and painted.—Edward Fitzgerald. 

2. This little present of Time! Why—Tis Eternity to her.—Charles 
Lamb’s comment upon a watch given to his ward. 

3. Forgive me for this flint-worded letter.—John Keats. 

4. I never know whether a letter is welcomer when it arrives after 
having been impatiently waited for, or like yesterday’s, “quite promis¬ 
cuously,” when I was standing “on the broad basis” of, “Blessed are 
they who do not hope, for they shall not be disappointed.”—Jane Welsh 
Carlyle. 

5. Pray be my tombstone and say a good word for me when I am 
dead.—Sydney Smith. 

6. My, I must be a toughish kind of lath, after all.—Thomas Carlyle. 

7. Artistic sight is judicious blindness.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 

8. What do you suppose the thermometer is about on this second day 
of January? I was going to say he was standing on his head—at any 
rate he has forgotten what he’s about, and is marking sixty-three degrees 
Fahrenheit on the north side of the house and in the shade.—James 
Russell Lowell. 

9. Here I am in the land of dreams surrounded by strange gods.— 
Lafcadio Hearn. 

10. In the low smile of the sun, IJfe seemed also a pleasant thing.— 
William Vaughan Moody. 

Lest we think that figures of speech are not commonly used 
in newspaper and magazine English, let us examine these taken 
from daily papers and current magazines. 

1. We are in the heart of a political year. 

2. The mayor is at the wheel in the campaign. 

3. The balloon ran on the wings of the storm. 

4. The White House is silent. 

5. We are emerging under the clouds of doubt and fear into the sunlight 
of hope and confidence. 

Some writers make their sentences interesting by connotative 
or associative words. These call up to the reader’s or listener’s 
mind other ideas, other word-memories which because of their 
richness of meaning are forceful. Such words are home, flag, 
mother, memory, woods, skyscraper, cottage, castle, which suggest 
more than one idea to the mind and often call up in the memory 
other interesting pictures or ideas. When it is possible to make 
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use of such words, the writer is assured of his reader’s cooperation 
to the extent that he has touched some familiar association. 

The writer of letters should study words, specific and generic 
words, synonyms and antonyms, simple and elaborate words, 
words that please because of their dignity, their courtesy, their 
melody; such have a place even in business letters and contribute 
to the interest of the letter. 

In Sentimental Tommy^ Barrie has told a charming incident 
of the search for the right word. Tommy was writing in an 
essay contest which he very much wished to win. He had 
reached the middle of his work when, to the dismay of his friends 
who had gathered to see his triumph, he sat perfectly still for 
the rest of the allotted time. He had to confess that he could 
not go on because he could not think of the right word. 

He had brought himself to public scorn for lack of a word. What 
word? they asked testily, but even now he could not tell. He had 
wanted a Scotch word that would signify how many people were in 
church, and it was on the tip of his tongue but it would come no farther. 
The hour had gone by just like winking, he had forgotten all about 
time while searching his mind for the word. 

When Mr. Ogilvy heard this he seemed to be much impressed, 
repeatedly he nodded his head as some beat time to music, and he mut¬ 
tered to himself, ^‘The right word—yes, that’s everything, and Hhe 
time went by like winking’—exactly, precisely.”. . . 

“It is so easy, too, to find the right word,” said Mr. Gloag. 

“It’s no; it’s as difficult as to hit a squirrel,” cried Tommy, and 
again Mr. Ogilvy nodded approval. . . . 

Nevertheless, Cathro took Tommy by the neck and ran him out of 
the parish school of Thrums. . . . 

And then an odd thing happened. As they were preparing to leave 
the school, the door opened a little and there appeared in the aperture 
the face of Tommy, tear-stained but excited. “I ken the word now,” 
he cried, “it came to me a’ at once; it is hantle.’’ 

The door closed with a victorious bang. . . . 

But Mr. Ogilvy said in an ecstacy to himself, “He had to think of it 
until he got it—and he got it. The laddie is a genius.” 

They were about to tear up Tommy’s essay, but he snatched it from 
them and put it in his outer pocket. “I am a collector of curiosities,” 
he explained, “and this paper may be worth money yet.” 

“Well,” said Cathro savagely, “I have one satisfaction. I ran him 
out of my school.” 
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‘^Who knows,’’ replied Mr. Ogilvy, ^'but what you may be proud to 
dust a chair for him when he comes back.”^ 

Studies in Figurative Language. —Study the interesting 
figures taken from an article on Useless Information,” by 
Robert M. Gay.^ What qualities do they add to the thought? 

1. A mind, thought I, that is full of useless information, has a mellow 
complexion, like a fall pippin; while a mind that contains nothing but 
useful information must be raw, acrid, and savorless as a green apple. 
Why is this? Evidently one is a fine, fat, comfortable, and hospitable 
mind, which has its doors open to any waifs and estrays that may be 
looking for a night’s lodging; while the other is a thin, suspicious, critical, 
and calculating mind, which admits nothing that cannot show its 
credentials. 

2. A man’s general information is the true key to his personality. 

3. The free hospitable mind ends by being crammed like a boy’s 
pocket, in which even the owner can make surprising discoveries. 
Under the flotsam (to change the figure) of detached facts on the surface 
of consciousness is a veritable deep-sea ooze of facts that may float 
upward at any moment into the light of day. Here is this Shakespeare, 
for example; think what astonishment must often have been his, when 
some odd little fact popped up in his head just at the right moment— 
something picked up years before in a Latin grammar at Stratford, or 
under a haystack near Oxford, or in a back alley in Southwark, and 
tucked away and forgotten ever since. Needing a phrase, he dips down 
into the ocean of his mind, so full of queer fish, pulls up a fact, some poor 
little smelt or whitebait of a fact, and salts it down in a metaphor; and 
the generations gasp at its aptness and beauty. 

4. Gone are the happy days of infant depravity, when Life went 
a-maying with Nature, Hope and Poesy; when every new fact was a 
new joy, and the quest for information was the finest adventure in the 
world. Knowledge has become simply something we learn in school, 
for reasons not wholly clear; and we learn so much there, that natural 
curiosity dies. 


EXERCISES IN WORDS 

1. Make lists of ten each of the following kinds of words: elaborate, 
melodious, vigorous. 

2. Make a list of ten strongly connotative words and write after each 
one just what other ideas they suggest to you. 

^ By permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

* Atlantic Monthly^ May, 1922, pp. 659-663. 
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3. Make a list of ten words whose sense is suggested by the sound of 
the words. What is the technical name for this quality? 

4. Make lists of words suggested by the quotation of Lafcadio Hearn 
on page 184. Study them for the effect produced. 

5. Write down all the figures of speech heard in conversation for a week. 

6. Figurative language is frequently found on the pages of the stock 
market and sports as well as on the editorial page. Select from your favorite 
newspaper all the figures of speech you can find in one issue. Show why 
they are to be preferred, in each case, to literal language. 

7. Use some figures of speech for the following ideas: life, business, 
office, secretary, home, sleep. Wall Street, Rome, Washington, airplane, 
sailing, motoring, trail, love, hate, time, morning, night, college, youth, 
mother, highway, Niagara Falls, sunset, dawn. 

8. What gives character to the following figures? 

а. Sometimes when I cannot endure the four dingy walls of my boarding 
house for another week I crank up my courage and start out to find some 
new surroundings. 

б. The United States has aligned itself with Australia, New Zealand, 
and Canada, which countries are also closing their doors to immigration. 

c. America is no longer the hospitable mother of the restless, the dis¬ 
contented, and the impoverished of other and older worlds. 

d. Give wings to words. 

e. Slowly the great double-decked leaves of the bridge lift upward, 
like the blades of an opened knife. 

/. Hour after hour the deep throats of the whistles sound their summons 
to the reluctant bridges. 

9. Select examples of figures found in the literature of the Bible. 

10. Find in modern poetry figures that please you by their originality 
picturesqueness, and beauty. 


EXERCISES 

In writing these letters, use variety in form and length of sentence struc¬ 
ture, and try to have flexibility in style and charm of manner. Revise your 
letters carefully so that they will express your best efforts. 

1. Write a letter to a former teacher of yours in which you express 
appreciation for inspiration or help given and what it has meant to you. 
Let your words demonstrate your feeling and “your quality of mind or 
spirit that warms and shines through them.” 

2. In a letter to a member of your family write picturesquely of a visit 
paid to a historic place, stressing some particular phase which interests you. 

3. Compose a courteous letter to a former employer asking for a recom¬ 
mendation. Let the letter be a respectfully reminiscent message containing 
all necessary information. 

4. Write to a friend your opinion of a new novel which you have just 
read. Justify your views by direct reference to the story. 
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5. Write a letter to a man prominent in education, in the arts or in the 
professions, whose name is found in Who's Who ov & letter to, or from, an 
oflScial of women’s clubs whose name is in the Official Register, giving your 
opinions of one of the following: 

The preservation of an historic mansion. 

A protest against commercial broadcasting. 

A plea for better diction over the radio. 

Indiscriminate outdoor advertising. 

Appreciation for the public presentation of a great play. 

Congratulation for receiving a famous prize. 

6. Write to a gentleman or lady whose name is in the Social Register. 
You wish to obtain information, give information of interest, make a 
protest, enlist sympathy, congratulate upon some achievement, etc. Select 
any one point upon which to build your letter and write suitably, effectively, 
and courteously. 

7. Assume that you are the president of a woman’s club that has dis¬ 
cussed collecting funds for a memorial for a literary celebrity of the town 
who has recently died. Write a letter explaining the purpose and plan of 
the memorial and asking for contributions to it. 

8. Assume that you are a university student who requires financial 
help. Write to the dean requesting a scholarship or a loan. State your 
scholastic record, your circumstances, and your financial needs. 

9. Write a note to accompany a gift to a friend who is ill. 

10. Write a steamer letter to a friend starting on a round-the-world 
trip. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE FRIENDLY LETTER 

Informal Notes of Thanks. —Notes of appreciation for courtesy 
shown, for gifts or for some favor bestowed, fall to the lot of 
everyone to write at some time. Too often people are content 
to write such notes in a conventional manner, forgetting that 
there is an occasion to write gracefully and charmingly, and to 
show what originality lies within them. Some of the most 
delightful letters of Charles Lamb illustrate his ability to say 
a thing differently from others and to say it in such a way 
that the letter becomes a thing of delight and a treasure to be 
preserved. In a letter to a friend who had presented a watch to 
Emma Isola, a young ward living with Charles and Mary Lamb, 
he expresses inimitably his appreciation for courtesy shown. 

July 24th, 1833 

For goodness sake give Emma no more watches; one has turned her head. 
She is arrogant and insulting. She said something very unpleasant to our 
old clock in the passage, as if he did not keep time, and yet he had made her 
no appointment. She takes it out every instant to look at the moment- 
hand. She lugs us out into the fields, because there the bird-boys ask you, 
^‘Pray, Sir, can you tell us what’s o’clock?^' and she answers them punc¬ 
tually. She loses all her time looking to see *‘what the time is.’' I over¬ 
heard her whispering, ‘‘Just so many hours, minutes, &c,, to Tuesday; I 
think St. George’s goes too slow.” This little present of Time!—why—, 
'tis Eternity to her! 

What can make her so fond of a gingerbread watch? 

She has spoihnl some of the movements. Between ourselves, she has 
kissed away “half-past twelve,” which I suppose to be the canonical hour 
in Hanover Square. 

Well, if “love me love my watch” answers, she will keep time to you. 

It goes right by the Horse Guards. 

Dearest M.—Never mind opposite nonsense. She does not love you for 
the watch, but the watch for you. I will be at the wedding, and keep the 
30th July, as long as my poor months last me, as a festival gloriously. 

Yours ever, 
Elia. 
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We have not heard from Cambridge. I will write the moment we do. 
Edmonton, 24th July, twenty minutes past three by Emma’s watch. 


Note of thanks for a gift of flowers: 


My dear Miss Nelson, 

How shall I thank you for your charming note and you and the other 
members of the club for the exquisite ^‘flowers of spring” that came to me as 
fresh and lovely as if they had just been picked! They have delighted not 
only me but my invalid mother, and my sister needed a note of yellow in 
one of her studies. Your good wishes are in the process of being fulfilled, 
so much so, that I shall be back almost as soon as this note. 

Very gratefully and sincerely yours, 
Mary L. Hunt. 


A letter of acceptance to a dinner given in celebration of the 
publication of a first novel: 


Dear Miss Sarah Augusta Taintor, 

What a blithe spirit you are to think of giving me a dinner to celebrate 
the publication of my novel! It’s lucky 1 am, indeed, for Marguerite 
Wilkinson gave that book a dinner to jollify its acceptance, just before I 
sailed away to Europe last summer. I’m writing YeSj at once, before you 
have time to ring me up and tell me your ^‘invite” was a typographical error. 

You ask about the title. It’s to be In the Land of Cotton^ not my choice, 
but the publisher’s. Somehow or other, I always get ‘‘wrangled” out of 
my way about what to call my books. You remember my outcries over 
From a Southern Porch. 

Next time I shall be firm. I’m half way through my second novel, and 
haven’t as yet the faintest notion as to what title I shall be firm about, but 
I’m resolved to gibraltar any publisher out of moving me, once I’ve made 
up my mind. But if a book by any other name would sell—or better, as 
they contend—why argue, after all. 

My love to you, and thanks about the dinner. 

As ever, 

Dorothy Scarborough 
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A letter of appreciation for a book received: 

Francis B. Gummere 

Haverfordy Pa, 

17 June, 1912. 

My dear Dr. Williams: 

Your book and your letter came to me over a month ago. Such a book 
as yours is not the kind which one acknowledges by return mail, and with 
the usual words of anticipated pleasure. I wanted to read it from cover 
to cover; and at last I have had leisure to give it the time it deserves. Mean¬ 
while, I fear you have set me down in lists of them that are strangers of 
courtesy. Harassed as I was, you ought to have had from me at least a 
line of thanks. 

However, you will forgive me, I know. You have done a difficult piece of 
work extremely well, and you should have substantial recognition for your 
scholarly achievement. I have made a few notes here and there; and when 
I turn to some Anglo-Saxon tasks wliich lie before me, early next autumn— 
I hope—1 shall make some comparisons and perhaps be able to send you 
some material. In any case, your book is going to help me, as it will help 
many another man. Our library is in process of reorganization; but by 
September I shall have the volume on our shelves, and I shall recommend 
it to my students. My own copy, for which I send you renewed and heart¬ 
iest thanks, like the hand of Douglas, is ^‘minc own.” I shall keep it upon 
my study. 

Faithfully yours, 

Francis B. Gummere 

Dr. Blanche Colton Williams 


Letter of appreciation at being elected an Honorary Member of 
a Club: 


4643 Waldo Avenue 
My dear Miss Worthington, 

Will you thank the members of the Women’s Graduate Club for their 
kindness and courtesy in making me an honorary member, and tell them how 
pleased and proud I am to be one of them? 

Cordially yours, 

Annette Lowell Thorndike 


March seventh 
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A letter of appreciation for a warm welcome: 

Dear Miss Morse: 

I’ve been so completely busy that I haven’t had a minute yet to thank 
you and Miss Morey and Miss Fairchild and Miss Samson, and the other 
friendly people whose names escape me at the instant, for your charming 
welcome, and for all the details of one of the most inspiring adventures I’ve 
ever had. As soon as I can find a few minutes I’m going to send you a little 
grateful offering. In the meantime, my love to the children, all of them, 
and to my fellow-members of the harmless punch club. It is a pleasant 
thought, to imagine you are all up there on 120 Street, so busy and so honor¬ 
ably and helpfully immersed in your fine work. Good luck to you. Always 
continually, 

Yours indeed, 

Christopher Morley 

James Russell Lowell writes charmingly his appreciation of a 
friendship:^ 


Elmwood 
March 11, 1861 

My dear Old Friend, 

You see by my date that 1 am back again in the place I love best. I am 
sitting in my old garret, at my old desk, smoking my old pipe, and loving 
my old friends. I begin already to feel more like my old self than I have 
these ten years ... I hope I shall find my old inspiration on tap here. It 
would not bear bottling and transportation . . . 

Our friendship came of age this year, did you know it? 1 am forty-two 
and it is twenty-one. 

Affectionately yours as always, 

J. R. L. 


A graceful note anticipating the pleasure of entertaining 
friends at dinner: 


April 19, 1931 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Haskell: 

I am happy that I am to have the pleasure of your company next Wednes¬ 
day evening, to dine with me and our dear Miss Beth. It is a privilege that 

^Reprinted by permission of Harper & Brothers from the Letters of 
James Russell Lowell edited by Charles Eliot Norton. 
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I have been anticipating for a long time and I am glad the evening when I 
may welcome you is so nearly at hand. 

With cordial regards. 

Faithfully, 

David Belasco 

Gladstone Hotel 

116 East 52 Street 


A sincere note of appreciation to President Taft:^ 


Dear Mr. President: 


12 East 58th Street 

March 16, 1912 


In the rush of civic events you may well have forgotten the literary dinner 
of a fortnight ago, to which your presence lent the dignity of the highest 
office in the world. But for the ostensible occasion of that dinner it has 
still kept on; and ever since the first night of it, I have been trying for some 
acknowledgment of your presence which should have the quality of the fact; 
but the grace of it, the kindness of it is quite beyond any words of mine; 
I shall never be able to say how great and good of you I felt your coming to 
be. With all my heart I beg you to believe that no slightest circumstance 
or significance of it was lost upon me; and the sense of my debt to you, which 
I cannot hope to discharge, will remain sole among the most precious experi¬ 
ences of my life. 

Yours sincerely, 

W. D. Howells 


Christmas notes do not always possess individuality or charm; 
too often they reflect a conventional good wish and feeling of 
good-will without much personality behind them. A note of 
greeting, radiant with Christmas fellowship and charming in its 
expression, is pleasant to receive and to keep. Such a letter 
revealing a delightful personality and friendly appreciation is 
shown in the Christmas letter below. 


My dear Miss Scarborough, 

The Patterson family leave the sending of Christmas cards and notes to 
me, but in your case they beg me to convey some especially lively expression 
of good-will. 

Perhaps I can best indicate the quality of Christmas spirit from which our 
wishes emanate, by telling you that it pervades all of this house from attic 

^Reprinted by permission from Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 
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to cellar. The air is full of the pleasant excitement. You couldn’t hire 
the two small rascals of the household to go to the cellar, for Santa Claus’s 
big gifts are concealed there. They go to their room in the attic for play¬ 
things, stepping furtively and hardly daring to look askance at the comer 
where all other packages are concealed beneath a camouflage of chairs and 
rugs. Tonight they have gone off to bed telling me as a final triumphant 
climax to a long period of counting the days, that after tomorrow there are 
no days left. 

They were so afraid of spoiling the glorious day that they could spare 
from my tale of gifts only a bottle of machine oil and an ice-pick to honor 
this natal day. Then William told me grudgingly that the ice-pick still 
yet is just what I wanted for your Christmas present.” 

In the midst of it all, we remember gratefully and lovingly the busy little 
body who has time not to seem busy when her friends are in distress and 
we send her the very cream of our wishes for a Merry Christmas and a New 
Year full of opportunity and achievement. 


December 23, Mossemere. 


Sincerely yours, 

Bertha Cleveland Patterson 


A unique letter of greeting to a child on his first Christmas:^ 

London, Chritsmas, 1916. 
Sir: 

For your first Christmas, I have the honour to send you my most affection¬ 
ate greetings; and in wishing you all good health, 1 take the liberty humbly 
to indicate some of the favours of fortune that I am pleased to think I 
enjoy in common with you. 

First —I hear with pleasure that you are quite well content with yourself— 
not because of a reasoned conviction of your own worth, which would be 
mere vanity and unworthy of you, but by reason of a philosophical disposi¬ 
tion. It is too early for you to bother over problems of self-improvement— 
as for me it is too late; wherefore we are alike in the calm of our self-content. 
What others may think or say about us is a subject of the smallest concern 
to us. Therefore they generally speak well of us; for there is little satisfac¬ 
tion is speaking ill of men who care nothing for your opinion of them. Then, 
too, we are content to be where we happen to be—a fact that we did not 
order in the beginning and need not now concern ourselves about. Con¬ 
sider the eternal coming and going of folk. On every road many are travel¬ 
ling one way and an equal number are travelling the other way. It is 
obvious that, if they were all content to remain at the places whence they 
set forth, the distribution of the population would be the same. Why 
therefore move hither and yon at the cost of much time and labour and 
money, since nothing is accomplished thereby? We spare ourselves by 

^ Reprinted by permission of Page Brothers. 
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being content to remain where we are. We thereby have the more time for 
reflection. Nor can we help observing with a smile that all persons who 
have good reasons to see us themselves make the necessary journey after 
they discover that we remain fixed. 

Again, people about us are continually doing this service and that for 
some other people—running errands, mending fences, bearing messages, 
building, and tearing down; and they all demand equal service in return. 
Thus a large part of mankind keeps itself in constant motion like bubbles 
of water racing around a pool at the foo't of a water-fall—or like rabbits 
hurrying into their warrens and immediately hurrying out again. Whereas, 
while these antics amuse and sadden us, we for the most part remain where 
we are. Hence our wants are few; they are generally most courteously 
supplied without our asking; or, if we happen to be momentarily forgotten, 
we can quickly secure anything in the neighborhood by a little judicious 
squalling. Why then, should we whirl as bubbles or scurry as rabbits? 
Our conquering self-possession gives a masterful charm to life that the vic¬ 
tims of perpetual locomotion never seem to attain. 

You have discovered, and my experience confirms yours, that a perpetual 
self-consciousness brings most of the misery of the world. Men see others 
who are richer than they; or more famous, or more fortunate—so they think; 
and they become envious. You have not reached the period of such empty 
vanity, and I have long passed it. Let us, therefore, make our mut\ial vows 
not to be disturbed by the good luck or the good graces of others, but to 
continue, instead, to contemplate the contented cat on the rug and the 
unenvious sky that hangs over all alike. 

This mood will continue to keep our lives simple. Consider our diet. 
Could anything be simpler or better? We are not even tempted by the 
poisonous victuals wherewith mankind destroys itself. The very first sound 
law of life is to look to the belly; for it is what goes into a man that ruins 
him. By avoiding murderous food, we may hope to become centenarians. 
And why not? The golden streets will not be torn up and we need be in 
no indecent haste to travel even on them. The satisfactions of this life are 
just beginning for us; and we shall be wise to endure this world for as long a 
period as possible. 

And sleep is good—long sleep and often; and your age and mine permit 
us to indulge in it without the sneers of the lark or the cock or the dawn. 

I pray you, sir, therefore, accept my homage as the philosopher that you 
are and my assurance of that high esteem indicated by my faithful imitation 
of your virtues. I am. 

With the most distinguished consideration. 

With the sincerest esteem, and 
With the most affectionate good wishes. 

Sir, 

Your proud. 

Humble, 

To Master Walter Hines Page, Obedient 

On Christmas, 1915. Granddaddy. 
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Informal Notes of Regret. —The writer of the following note 
regrets her inability to come to tea, in a delightfully refreshing 
and original manner, the humor of which is increased by the 
conscious use of the solecism within it. 

5414 West View Park, Chicago, 
April 18th, 1919. 

Just to tell those stout and middleaged friends that if they were to climb 
up to your rooftree oftener, they wouIdn^t be. Me, I gained ten regrettable 
pounds in New York, but if I were there, I’d bound up those stairs like the 
young gazelle which I ain’t, dear Miss Scarborough. 

Pm back in Chicago, for some reason. I think it’s spring, and the lake’s 
right in my front yard, and everything is green and nice, and my little Buick 
is calling me. 

My thanks to you. I look forward to seeing you next winter. 

Edna Ferber. 

A graceful note declining an invitation to speak written by one 
who was himself a lover of graceful letters: 


Dear Sir: 


36, Essex Street, 
Strand 


Many thanks for your letter, since I am no lecturer. I hope, however, 
to visit America when the war is over, but to see rather than to be seen. 

Yours faithfully, 

E. V. Lucas 


A letter which postpones in such a graceful way an acceptance 
of an invitation that it gives the effect of its being accepted: 


CENTURY THEATER 

NEW YORK 


Dear Miss Weed, 

It is so kind of you to ask Mrs. Sothern and myself to the Women’s 
Graduate Club, and we both wish we could accept. We have a lot to do, 
however, with our plays, and have to keep at it constantly. So we have to 
decline, much against our inclination. 

I hope you will ask us again some day when we are not so hard at work 
and we will go gladly. 
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Please give our compliments and thanks to your members and our respects, 
too. 

Believe me, 

Sincerely, 

E. H. Sothern 

Graceful Notes and Letters: 

430 West 116 Street 
New York City 

My dear Miss Busch, 

Will you honor the Graduate Club by pouring at the informal tea to be 
given by the club in honor of the newly elected officers on Friday afternoon, 
November the twenty-fourth, from four to six? 

Yours sincerely, 

Katharine Stewart Worthington 

An interesting note containing some pleasant meditations and 
observations on a bit of the city: 

My dear Mr. Morley: 

If you have never spent an hour in the beautiful Trinity Church cemeteries 
at 155 Street and Broadway, you have missed a very delicate pleasure in 
the midst of the city’s roar. Particularly visit the west-sloping cemetery on 
the side toward the Hudson. I look down on it from my window, and it 
seems as if there could not be a pleasanter place to lie after ^‘life’s fitful 
fever.” The crickets chirp there all these early fall nights; the lawn-mower 
(dicks busily and cheerfully in the mornings; new-mown grass odors reach 
me and the chirp of birds above the gasolene and horns of Riverside Drive. 
Nice old ladies take respectable knitting and books over there of sunny 
afternoons. I met one today with her thumb between two pages (jf Dickens 
—whose son lies buried near the entrance. Just below my window lies 
Clement Moore who wrote much on mathematics and one poem, “The 
Night Before Christmas.” In the spring wild violets bespatter the stately 
Astor lot, and many humbler ones, and homely lilac scents are everywhere. 
The old gardener is worth talking to, too. He has a decorous white horse 
who pulls the lawn mower, and some chickens down in the far corner below 
the Drive. He used to raise flourishing beets and lettuce in that corner, 
too, until some fastidious visitor whose gorge rose at the thought put him 
“out of the notion somehow,” he plaintively remarked. Too bad not to be 
allowed to glean succulent things from the wholesome mould of these con¬ 
tented dead! 

Do go some time, sit on a bench at the top of the hill, and watch the lordly 
Hudson through those great trees. 

Sincerely yours, 

Katherine Morse. 
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Walter H. Page, then American Ambassador to the Court of 
St. Jameses, invites Sir Edward Grey, famous British statesman, 
to dine with Colonel House, recently arrived from Washington. 


Coburg Hotel, London 

Dear Sir Edward: 

There is an American gentleman in London, the like of whom I do not 
know. Mr. Edward M. House is his name. He is '‘the silent partner” 
of President Wilson—that is to say, lie is the most trusted political adviser 
and the nearest friend of the President. He is a private citizen, a man with¬ 
out personal political ambition, a modest, quiet, even shy fellow. He helps 
to make Cabinets, to shape policies, to select judges and ambassadors and 
suchlike merely for the pleasure of seeing that these tasks are well done. 

He is suffering from over-indulgence in advising, and he has come here to 
rest. I cannot get him far outside his hotel, for he cares to sec few people. 
But he is very eager to meet you. 

I wonder if you would do me the honour to take luncheon at the Coburg 
Hotel with me, to meet him either on July 1, or 3, or 5—if you happen to 
be free? I shall have only you and Mr. House.^ 

Very sincerely yours, 

Walter H. Page 


The two following letters were written to Mrs. Patrick Camp¬ 
bell by two of her friends, George Bernard Shaw and Sir James 
Barrie. The first, unique and individual, was sent while Mrs. 
Campbell was convalescing in a hospital. The second was 
written in response to a request for permissiou to publish both 
of Barriers letters. It is particularly interesting because of 
the writer and his whimsical comparison of his letters to Mrs. 
Campbell with Shaw’s. 


This is the day of battle; and when the trumpet sounds, good-bye to 
dread and terrors; they are for cowards like me (I am your knight of the 
White Feather, brave Stella); you must march with colours flying and the 
music in D major. And you shall leave me the address of that home which 
will be the home of my heart while you are there. And I agree that when 
you are well we shall be Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Patrick Campbell; 
for Stella means only Stella, but Mrs. Patrick Campbell will mean my 
adored, ensainted friend. 

^Reprinted by permission of Page Brothers. 
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A thousand successes, a thousand healings, a thousand braveries, a thou¬ 
sand prayers, a thousand beauties, a thousand hopes and faiths and loves 
and adorations watch over you and rain upon you. Good night, good night, 
good night, good night. ^ 

G. B. S. 

3, Adelphi Terrace House, 
November, 1921. 

My dear Stella, 

I am much elated to find that you have preserved for so long those two 
old letters of mine. Is the faint perfume that I fondly think comes from 
them really lavender? And if it is (I wish I hadn’t thought of this), is it 
lavender meant for me, or were my little missives merely kept so near the 
beautiful G. B. S. budget that in time they stole some of the sweetness in 
which I am sure his lie wrapped? 

This misgiving has come upon me suddenly, and I am rather dashed by 
it. My two little Benjamins are shrinking before my eyes. All I see 
clearly now is the sweet vShaw bundle, encircled by a pale blue ribbon. I 
doubt whether my pair were preserved intentionally. 1 daresay they got 
into his lot by mistake, and just fell out one day when the ribbon burst. 
Or an instinct of self-preservation had made them creep in there. They 
probably thought that sometime, when you sat in the dusk with the G. B. S. 
bundle in your lap, you might inadvertently fondle them also. 

All this is a bitter pill for me, who in the first thrill of seeing them again 
had hoped deliriously that you kept them because you could not part from 
them. I conceived you (mad fool that 1 was) carrying them everywhere in 
a gold bag attached to your wrist, constantly being late for dinner because 
you must have one more peep at them, climbing ladders for them when the 
house went on fire. I was proud to feel that (even though you could not 
read them) they were a solace to you when you were depressed and a big 
brother if you were almost reckless. A nauseous draught. 

Another thing strikes me—that you preserved them to ask me to read 
them to you some day. I tell you flatly that I cannot read them. Even 
the “Stella” seems to me (the more I look at it) to have an odd appearance. 
Hold it sideways and it is more like “Beatrice.” Were you ever called 
“Beatrice?” A horrible sinking comes over me that these letters were never 
meant for you at all. 

Even if they were, there is no proof nowadays that they were written by 
me, for the handwriting is entirely different from that of this letter. I am 
trusting that my new superb penmanship is amazing you, even as you gaze 
at it through blinding tears. The explanation is that since the days of 
these two letters my right hand has gone on strike—writer’s cramp—and I 

^ By permission of Dodd, Mead & Company. 
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have had to leam to indite with the left. Perhaps these letters did it; the 
hand that wrote them then grandly destroyed its powers, as the true loyalist 
smashed his glass when he had drunk a royal health. At all events, we 
scarcely know the right hand nowadays—we pass the time of day and so on, 
but nothing more. At first the left was but an amanuensis. I dictated to 
it, but I had to think down the right arm. 

But now the left is my staff. Also I find that the person who writes with 
his left is quite another pair of shoes from the one who employs his right; 
he has other standards, sleeps differently, has novel views on the ontology 
of being, and is a more sinister character. Anything curious or uncomfort¬ 
able about the play of Mary Rose arises from its having been a product of the 
left hand. And now the question inevitably pops up: What justification 
has my left to give permission to publish letters written by that other fellow, 
my right? They don’t agree about you at all (right says you make people 
love and writhe). They don’t agree about me, they even hold contrary 
opinions as to what the letters are about. Left says that unless there is a 
cypher in the letters it can’t understand why you want to print them. (By 
the way, as that is what this letter is about, you can print them if you like.) 
Left has the vaguest recollections of the doings, apparently referred to in 
the letters, when you visited me in order to annoy the blue-eyed one 
across the way. On the other hand, what memories do these doings recall to 
right, who is at present jogging me to let it get hold of a pen again. The 
pretty things it wishes to say to you! but left won’t pass them on. 

Ah, me! You and G. B. S., and the days when I was a father to you both. 

But enough of this. 1 can’t pretend any more—not for long. Left likes 
you every whit as much as right does, as does the somewhat battered frame 
to which they are for the moment still attached. And we all send you our 
love, and wish for you the best kind of happiness and courage for any evil 
hour, and may the book be worthy of you. 

Yours, 

J. M. B. 

Probably no better advice for writing interesting letters could 
be found than those suggested in the story of Sentimental Tommy, 
by Barrie, from which a quotation has already been made. 

The Dominie had been the official letter-writer for “such of the populace 
as could not guide a pen” but much to his surprise, they had found a new 
master of the art in the person of Tommy. 

At least twice a year the Dominie had written for Meggy Duff to her 
daughter in Ireland a long letter founded on this suggestion. “Dear 
Kaytherine, if you dinna send ten shillings immediately, your puir auld 
mother will have neither house nor hame. I’m crying to you for’t, Kayther¬ 
ine; hearken and you’ll hear my cry across the cauldriff sea,” He met 
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Meggy in the Banker’s Close one day, and asked her pleasantly if the time 
was not drawing nigh for another appeal. 

“I have wrote,” replied the old woman, giving her pocket a boastful 
smack, which she thus explained, “and it was the whole ten shillings this 
time, and you never got more for me than five.” 

“Who wrote the letter for you?” he asked, lowering. 

She, too, it seemed, had promised not to tell . . . 

It is interesting to know what Tommy wrote. The general opinion was 
that his letter must have been a triumph of eloquent appeal, and indeed he 
had first sketched out several masterpieces, all of some length and in different 
styles, but on the whole not unlike the concocting of Meggy’s former secre¬ 
tary; that is, he had dwelt on the duties of daughters, on the hardness of 
the times, on the certainty that if Katherine helped this time, assistance 
would never be needed again. This sort of thing had always satisfied the 
Dominie, but Tommie, despite his several attempts, had a vague conscious¬ 
ness that there was something second-rate about them, and he tapped on 
his brain till it responded. The letter he despatched to Ireland, but had 
the wisdom not to read aloud even to Meggy, contained nothing save her own 
words, “Dear Kaythcrine, if you dinna send ten shillings immediately your 
puir auld mother will have neither house nor hame. I’m crying to you for’t, 
Kaytherine; hearken and you’ll hear my cry across the cauldrilT sea.” It 
was a call from the heart which transported Katherine to Thrums in a second 
of time; she seemed to see her mother again, grown frail since last they mot— 
and so all was well for Meggy. Tommy did not put all this to himself, 
but he felt it, and after that he could not have written the letter differently. 
Happy Tommy! To be an artist is a great thing, but to be an artist and 
not know it is the most glorious plight in the world. 

Miss Betsy Grieve, servant to Mr. Duthie, was about to marry, and these 
letters were acknowledgments of wedding presents. Now, Mr. Cathro 
had written similar letters for Betsy only a few days before. 

“Did she ask you to write these for her?” he demanded, fuming, and 
Tommy replied demurely that she had. He could not help adding, though 
he felt the unwisdom of it, “She got some other body to do them first but 
his letters didna satisfy her.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Cathro, and it was such a vicious oh, that Tommy 
squeaked tremblingly, “I dinna know who he was.” 

Keeping his mouth shut by gripping his underlip with his teeth, the Dom¬ 
inie read the letters, and Tommy gazed eagerly at him, all fear forgotten, 
soul conquering body. The others stood or sat waiting, perplexed as to 
the cause, confident of the issue. The letters were much finer productions 
than Cathro’s, he had to admit it to himself as he read. Yet the rivals 
had started fair, for Betsy was a recent immigrant from Dunkeld way, and 
the letters were to people known neither to Tommy nor to the Dominie. 
Also she had given the same details for the guidance of each. A lady had 
sent a teapot, which affected to be new, but was not; Betsy recognized it 
by a scratch on the lid, and wanted to scratch back, but politely. So 
Tommy wrote, “When you come to see me we shall have a cup of tea out 
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of your beautiful present, and it will be like a meeting of three old friends/’ 
That was perhaps too polite, Betsy feared, but Tommy said authoritatively 
*‘No, the politer the nippier.” 

There was a set of six cups and saucers from Peter something, who had 
loved Betsy in vain. She had shown the Dominie and Tommy the ear-rings 
given her long ago by Peter (they were bought with ’Sosh checks) and the 
poem he had written about them, and she was most anxious to gratify 
him in her reply. All Cathro could do, however, was to wish Peter well 
in some ornate sentences, while Tommy’s was a letter that only a tender 
woman’s heart could have indited, with such beautiful touches about the 
days which are no more alas forever, that Betsy listened to it with such 
heaving breast and felt so sorry for her old swain that, forgetting she had 
never loved him, she all but gave Andrew the go-by and returned to Peter. 
As for Peter, who had been getting over his trouble, he saw now for the first 
time what he had lost, and he carried Betsy’s dear letter in his oxter pocket 
and was inconsolable. 

But the masterpiece went to Mrs. Dinnie, baker, in return for a flagon bun. 
Long ago her daughter, Janet, and Betsy had agreed to marry on the same 
day, and many a quip had Mrs. Dinnie cast at their romantic compact. 
But Janet died, and so it was a sad letter that Tommy had to write to her 
mother. “I’m doubting you’re no auld enough for this ane,” soft-hearted 
Betsy said, but she did not know her man. “Tell me some one thing the 
mother used often to say when she was taking her fun off the pair of you,” he 
said, and “Where is she buried?” was a suggestive question, with the happy 
tag, “Is there a tree hanging over the grave?” Thus assisted, he composed 
a letter that had a tear in every sentence. Betsy rubbed her eyes red over 
it, and not all its sentiments were allowed to die, for Mrs. Dinnie, touched 
to the heart, printed the best of them in black licorice on short bread for 
funeral feasts, at which they gave rise to solemn reflections as they went 
down . . . 

“I don’t mind admitting before the whole school,” said Mr. Cathro 
slowly, “that if these letters had been addressed to me they would have 
taken me in.” 

Tommy tried to look modest, but his chest would have his way. 

“You little sacket,” cried the Dominie, “how did you manage it?” 

“I think I thought I was Betsy at the time,” Tommy answered with 
proper awe. 

“She told me nothing about the weeping-willow at the grave,” said the 
Dominie, perhaps in self-defence. 

“You hadna speired if there was one,” retorted Tommy, jealously. 

“What made you think of it?” 

“I saw it might come in neat.” (He had said in the letter that the weep¬ 
ing-willow reminded him of the days when Jenny’s bonny hair hung down 
kissing her waist just as the willow kissed the grave). 

“Willows don’t hang so low as you seem to think,” said the Dominie. 

‘‘Yes, they do,” replied Tommy, “I walked three miles to see one to make 
sure. I was near putting in another beautiful bit about weeping-willows.” 
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“Well, why didn’t you?” 

Tommy looked up with an impudent snigger. “You could never guess,” 
he said. 

“Answer me at once,” thundered his preceptor. “Was it because—” 

“No,” interrupted Tommy, so conscious of Mr. Cathro’s inferiority that 
to let him go on seemed waste of time. 

“It was because, though it is a beautiful thing in itself, I felt a servant 
lassie wouldna have thought o’t. I was swecr,” he admitted with a sigh; 
then firmly, “but I cut it out.” 

Again Cathro admired, reluctantly. The hack does feel the difference 
between himself and the artist, Cathro might possibly have had the idea, 
he could not have cut it out. ^ 

EXERCISES 

Invitations, Acceptances and Regrets 

1. Write an invitation from the president of a club to Mr. Edward 
Hamilton, 140 Broadway, New York, to speak at a dinner to be given by a 
bankers’ club for a distinguished foreign visitor. 

2. Write Mr. Hamilton’s acceptance or rejection. 

3. A friend of Mr. Hamilton’s from a distant city is to stay in New York 
a few days before starting on a trip abroad. Write the letter in which Mr. 
Hamilton invites this friend to be his guest at his city home. 

4. Write the friend’s acceptance of this invitation. 

6. Write a bread-and-butter letter expressing the appreciation this 
friend feels for the courtesy extended to him while in New York. 

6. Write an invitation to a business friend of Mr. Hamilton’s to have 
luncheon with him at the Yale Club to meet several prominent business 
men who are interested in the City Planning Movement. 

7. Write a letter accepting this invitation. 

8. Write a letter expressing appreciation of the courtesies extended at 
the luncheon and the pleasure derived from meeting Mr. Hamilton’s friends. 

9. Write a letter inviting a prominent politician or professional man to 
speak at a dinner. 

10. Write a tactful letter of regret stating a good reason why it is impos¬ 
sible to accept the invitation. 

11. Write a letter asking a man prominent in business or in teaching 
business methods to write the preface to Mr. Hamilton’s new book on 
investments. Give the book an attractive title. 

12. Write an answer accepting, or regretting inability to accept, this 
request. 

13. Write a formal invitation to a dinner-dance to be given at a hotel. 

14. Write an acceptance to the dinner-dance. 

16. Write an informal invitation to a dance to be given at a friend’s 
home. 

16. Write a letter regretting inability to accept the invitation to the 
dance. 

^By permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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17. Write an invitation to the laying of the cornerstone of a college 
building with the request that Mr. Hamilton make the important speech 
of the occasion. 

18. Write a note accepting the invitation to speak. 

19. Accept a formal invitation to a reception on the twentieth of Decem¬ 
ber in honor of the d6but of Miss Kathleen Archibald, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold Archibald, 927 Fifth Avenue. 

20. Write a formal invitation to a dancing party to be given at The 
Biltmore, January the sixteenth, from nine to twelve o’clock. 

21. Write the formal acceptance and the formal regret for this occasion. 

22. Write a formal note postponing a dinner on account of illness in the 
family. 

23. Write an informal invitation for a bridge party at your home. 

24. Write an informal acceptance and a regret for Number 20. 

25. Write a delightful informal note asking a friend to have tea with you 
at the Hotel Ambassador. 

Congratulations 

1. Write Mr. Hamilton’s letter congratulating a speaker on an address 
made at a dinner, 

2. Write a letter congratulating a friend on a publication of a book 
which the author has presented to Mr. Hamilton. 

3. Write a letter of congratulation to a friend who has recently become 
engaged to be married. 

4. Write a letter of congratulation to a friend who has recently been 
appointed to a more responsible position. 

5. Write a letter of congratulation to a friend who has received an 
appointment as Consul to a foreign country. 

6. Write a letter congratulating an explorer on the success of his 
expedition. 

7. Write a letter of congratulation to a lecturer who has spoken over 
the radio for the first time. 

8. Write a letter of congratulation to a friend who has recently been 
graduated from college and who has received high scholastic honors. 

9. Write a letter of congratulation to a friend who has been awarded a 
fellowship for study abroad. 

10. Write a letter of congratulation to a man who has recently been made 
a partner in a well-known firm. 

11. Write a letter congratulating some friends of yours on the birth of a 
son or daughter. 

12. Write a letter congratulating a friend who has been elected President 
of a Woman’s Club. 

13. Write a letter congratulating a friend on his engagement. 

14. Write a letter of congratulation to some one who was elected at the last 
election. Tell him exactly why you are glad he was chosen over his opponent. 

15. Write a letter of congratulation to a man who has received a deserved 
promotion in business. 
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EVERY-DAY LETTER-WRITING 

A secretary is often called during the course of a day at the 
office to write various kinds of letters ranging from letters of 
inquiry as to economic conditions in China to those of apprecia¬ 
tion to faithful employees of long standing. On the same day, 
she may need to frame resolutions on the death of a partner 
of the firm, as well as look up material for a speech which her 
chief is to deliver at an important conference of executives. 
She must be prepared to respond readily and intelligently to 
whatever is demanded of her in letter and in business writing. 

A secretary must often write unusual letters, as well as those of 
the ordinary routine. In many offices, she is given a good deal 
of latitude in answering letters which do not require the personal 
attention of the executive. The assuming of this responsibility 
will give her confidence and will, without doubt, be appreciated. 
Practice in writing various forms and types with a study of 
excellent examples is one of the best preparations for the moment 
when quick response is demanded. 

Letters Pertaining to the Secretary. Letters of Application .— 
Among the general types of letters, the secretary must know how 
to frame good letters of application for desirable positions. 
Not all secretarial posts are obtained through the acquaintance 
of a powerful friend or as the result of a personal interview. 
It is the experience of many a secretary that she has secured a 
hearing, because the unusually good letter of application pre¬ 
sented has stood out from a number of others possessing little 
attractive or revealing power. 

Whoever desires a position of worth for which application 
can be made, should study what sort of letter is expected and 
how to present special qualifications for the position. There is no 
standardized method for writing a letter of application. Such 
will always differ in point of view, tone, style, and form, accord¬ 
ing to the position sought and to the personality of the applicant. 
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Often the more original the letter, the more effective the result; 
on the other hand, a straightforward matter-of-fact statement 
appeals to many business men. 

The writer should study the particular employer, his organiza¬ 
tion, its reputation and its standards, before attempting to write 
a letter which she hopes will secure an interview, and finally, the 
desired position. In order to write a letter effectively, she must 
know what is likely to be expected and demanded of her in the 
position for which she is applying. When she has examined and 
studied what the situation calls for, what the employer expects, 
and what she knows she is ready and able to do, she is prepared 
to construct a letter presenting an intelligent understanding of 
what is desired. 

What do most employers want to know in a letter of application 
presented for a secretarial position? First of all, some specific 
facts about one^s preparation, education, experience, and ability; 
second, what others judge one to be and what estimate they place 
upon one's ability and work; third, some facts, not written down 
in black and white, but nevertheless evident, concerning one's 
tastes, general knowledge, and personality. These are indicated 
by the tone of the letter, the plan, and the manner of presenting 
personal facts. All of these are indicative of the writer and often 
reveal more than the actual facts themselves. 

What qualities should a letter of application exhibit? First, 
to hold and impress the eye of the reader, neatness of appearance, 
orderliness of arrangement; second, to prove one's ability to 
write, clearness and definiteness of statement, economy of words, 
and grace of phrase; third, to indicate one's personality, sincerity 
of tone and manner, together with strength and originality of 
presentation. 

The Form of Application Letters.—The form of letters of 
application varies. Some prefer a short note stating the actual 
application to accompany another sheet filled with definite 
details in tabulated form or in topical paragraphs. Others, 
thinking to hold the attention of the reader and to gain his 
interest at once, include details with the application itself. 
Some firms prefer to have applicants fill out a blank similar to 
the one given, as it presents all information desired in a form 
convenient to read and easy to understand. 
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Name in Full. 

.Date. 


Present Address. 

.City. 


Permanent Address. 

.City. 

.State. 

Nationality. 

.Religion. 

.Age.. 

Married or Single. 

.Salary Expected per Mo_ 


Education 

Location.... 
No. of Years 
Degrees. 


May we write to your present em- 


Weight. 

References 

Name Address 


Experience 

Below record the names and addresses of (concerns for whom you 
have worked, Date of employment and leaving, Positions held, Duties 
performed. 


School or College. 

Courses Taken. 

Date Graduated. 

Foreign Languages Spoken.. 
Are you now employed?.. .. 

ployer?. 

Health.Height 


Contents of the Letter. —It is usual to make a definite appli¬ 
cation in the opening sentences, establishing a point of contact 
by relating one^s source of information in regard to the position, 
or indicating one^s desire and suitability for it. The writer 
should endeavor to arrange the body of the letter effectively 
and forcefully. Whatever details are selected should be pre¬ 
sented convincingly, and, if possible, artistically. It is sometimes 
well to include information that may seem almost irrelevant, if 
it in any way reflects one^s fitness for the position. Whatever 
has contributed to training, whether it be by education received 
in school or by the broadening influence of travel or by the special 
courses of reading or lectures outside of school, may be suitable 
material. 

The Tone of the Letter. —The tone of the letter of application 
should, of course, reflect a courteous, well-bred person with 
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pleasing personality and well-trained mind. Most letters of 
application should be written conservatively, but none the less 
vigorously. They should be dignified in tone, self-respecting in 
estimate, indicating the writer to be a person of poise and 
character. No employer wishes a secretary bizarre in manner, 
abrupt in language, or lacking in good taste or in the knowledge 
of good form. Neither does he wish to read a letter of this sort 
in application for a position in his office. 

A most unique letter of application was written in the early 
part of the fifteenth century by none other than Leonardo da 
Vinci, sculptor, musician, architect, engineer, and painter. 
Because of its originality of presentation, its orderly arrangement 
of facts, its unquestioned assurance of ability, and the personal 
statements of the versatile genius of one of the greatest figures of 
all ages, the letter is given in full, not as a model, but as an 
interesting study of one of the most astonishing letters of appli¬ 
cation ever written. The artist mentions his qualifications in 
detail convincingly and positively, because he believed in them 
and in himself. That he did not include his musical ability as 
well, is probably due to the fact that he was supposed to be on 
his way to Duke Sforza with a present of a lute with which to 
prove his talent, and therefore did not need to inform that 
gentleman of his musical powers. The letter was found among 
Leonardo's papers and was probably a copy of the one sent to 
the Duke. Like others of his memoranda, it was written in 
backhand from right to left, so that it was necessary to place it 
before a mirror and read it from the reflection.. 

Most Illustrious Signior, 

Having seen and sufficiently considered the works of all those who repute 
themselves to be masters and inventors of instruments for war, and found 
that the form and operation of these works are in no way different from those 
in common use, I permit myself, without seeking to detract from the merit 
of any other, to make known to your Excellency the secrets I have dis¬ 
covered, at the same time offering, with fitting opportunity, and at your 
good pleasure, to perform all those things, which, for the present, I will but 
briefly note below. 

1. I have a method of constructing very light and portable bridges, to 
be used in the pursuit of, or retreat from, the enemy, with others of a stronger 
sort, proof against fire or force, and easy to fix or remove. I have also means 
for burning and destroying those of the enemy. 
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2. For the service of sieges, I am prepared to remove the water from the 
ditches, and to make infinite variety of fascines, scaling-ladders, etc., with 
engines of kinds proper to the purposes of a siege. 

3. K the height of the defence of the strength of the position should be 
such that the place cannot be effectually bombarded, I have other means, 
whereby any fortress may be destroyed, provided it be not founded on stone. 

4. I have also most convenient and portable bombs proper for throwing 
showers of small missiles, and with the smell thereof causing great terror to 
the enemy, to his imminent loss and confusion. 

5. By means of excavations made without noise, and forming tortuous 
and narrow ways, I have means of reaching any given point even though it 
be necessary to pass beneath ditches or under a river. 

6. I can also construct covered wagons, secure and indestructible which, 
entering among the enemy, will break the strong bodies of men; and behind 
these, the infantry can follow in safety and without irnpediinont. 

7. I can also, if needful, make bombs, mortars, and fieldpieces of beauti¬ 
ful and useful design. 

8. Where the use of bombs is not practicable, I can make crossbows, 
mangonels and balista, and other machines of extraordinary efficiency and 
quite out of the common way. In fine, as the circumstances of the case shall 
demand, I can prepare engines of offence for all purposes. 

9. In case of the conflict having to be maintained at sea, I have methods 
for making numerous instruments, offensive and defensive, with vessels 
that shall resist the force of the most powerful bombs. I can also make 
powders or vapours for the offense of the enemy. 

10. In time of peace, I believe that I could equal any other, as regards 
works in architecture. I can prepare designs for building, whether public 
or private, and also conduct water from one place to another. 

Furthermore, I can execute in sculpture, marble, bronze or terracotta. 
In painting, also I can do what may be done, as well as any other, be he who 
he may. I can likewise undertake the execution of the bronze horse, which 
is a monument that will be to the perpetual glory and immortal honor of my 
lord, your father, of happy memory, and of the illustrious house of Sforza. 

And if any of the above-named things shall seem to any man to be impos¬ 
sible and impracticable, I am perfectly ready to make trial of them in 
your Excellency’s park, or in whatever other place you shall be pleased to 
command. 

Commending myself to you with all possible humility, 

Leonardo da Vinci. 
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Letters Applying for Secretarial Positions 
1 

Dear Sir: 

I should like to make application for the position of secretary to the Assist¬ 
ant to the Director in the office of the School of Business. It was through 
Miss Morgan of the Employment Bureau at Earl Hall that I learned of the 
vacancy. 

My reason for applying is the desire to keep in touch with the work and 
progress of this University. I intend to take evening courses during the 
next year to supply the cultural training which I feel is not included in the 
business course offered. 

In 1929 I graduated from the Maury High School in Norfolk, Virginia, 
and attended the following year the Roberts-Beach Preparatory School in 
Catonsville, Maryland, to gain additional credits. In May, 1931,1 obtained 
the certificate given at the completion of the two-year Secretarial Course 
in University Extension, and have, therefore, received a thorough steno¬ 
graphic training as well as some knowledge of economics and bookkeeping. 

Up to the present time, my business training, although slight, has been 
considerably varied. During my summer vacations from school I have 
held the following positions: 


1. Secretary to the District Manager of the Commercial Investment 
Trust Corporation in Norfolk, Virginia. 

2. Stenographer to the Secretary of the Red Cross in Norfolk, Virginia. 

3. Secretary to the Secretary of the National Vocational Guidance Asso¬ 
ciation in New York City. 

Although I am not familiar with the work in this particular, I can assure 
you of my willingness to be an apt beginner and a thoughtful, conscientious 
worker. I shall endeavor to be neat, orderly, courteous, and cheerful at 
all times. 

For references, I offer the following: 

Mrs. H. V. Davies 

School of Business 
Columbia University 
New York City 


Mr. Robert Hoppoch 

National Vocational Guidance Association 
New York City 


I shall be glad to call at your office at any time that is most convenient 
to you for a personal interview. 


Very truly yours, 

Frances Rose 
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2 

My dear Mr. Mitchell: 

I wish to apply for the position of secretary in the American School in 
Japan. 

On a recent visit to Japan I became very much interested in the country 
and its people and I feel that I should like to return and make that country 
my home for a few years. 

I am an American and twenty-eight years of age. After completing high 
school I attended Columbia University, where I studied secretarial book¬ 
keeping, stenography and secretarial correspondence. 

Below is a short r6sum6 of my experience: 

1920-1926 

Secretary at The Bennett School, Millbrook, New York; my work 
consisting chiefly of accounting with some stenography and typing. 

1926- 1927 

Secretary at The Bishop School, La Jolla, California, also acting as 
private secretary to the Principal; my work consisting of correspond¬ 
ence, meeting parents, and general office detail. 

1927- 1929 

Secretary to the Manager of Hilo Sugar Company, Hilo, Hawaii. 
In addition to regular secretarial duties, I assisted in the making of 
various statistical reports. 

1929-1930 

Secretary to the Director on Admissions, at International House, New 
York City. 

Last year I completed a trip around the world after having visited the 
following countries: Japan, China, Malay Federated States, India, Arabia, 
Egypt, Italy, France, and England. 

I believe that my experience in private school work and my extensive 
traveling has given me an excellent background for the position of secretary 
in the American School in Japan. 

I am enclosing a list of references and a photograph of myself. 

If you desire further information I shall be glad to write again. 

Very truly yours, 

Edna Fownes 

Sometimes one finds it necessary to make use of the services of 
a vocational board or of an employment bureau. Letters to such 
organizations are, in a sense, application letters and need to be 
planned with care. While the}’' may differ in purpose and tone, 
they must include exact details and information helpful to the 
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reader in understanding the individual problem and situation. 
The writer df the following letter undertook to explain her par¬ 
ticular case frankly and interestingly. Those who have to make 
application by letter will do well to study the method, form, and 
content of these statements. The letter was directed to the head 
of a vocational bureau with the hope of interesting her in the 
individual case of obtaining valuable advice. 

I wish to change my position, possibly my occupation, and I wonder if 
you are not in a position to suggest to me several lines of work for which I 
might be qualified. If special training is required, I could arrange to attend 
a summer school in order to get this. 

Briefly, I am thirty-one years of age and have liad three years of college 
work: one year at Wellesley, and two of secretarial training at Simmons 
College. Since leaving school, I have also taken courses in English, agri¬ 
cultural journalism, office management, and business economics. 

My experience consists of three years of work as private secretary and a 
little more than the three years at this school where I am general secretary 
to the principal. We have one thousand pupils and fifty teachers. 

I can truthfully say that I am a good secretary. I enjoy being able to 
organize a situation, and also enjoy doing certain types of detailed work, and 
supervising others. At present, I am teaching a class in office practice, 
and have a few pupils who are beginning typewriting under my direction. 

My salary is $175 a month and next year I shall reach my maximum, 
so that I feel there is no future in the work here. 

Recently, I have heard something of the vestibule or preliminary schools 
of office employees, and it has occurred to me that I might be interested in 
something along that line. Or possibly you know of some special line of 
work calling for some organizing ability which I might undertake. I am 
greatly interested in the various phases of business—I should not care to 
do editorial work, or work where it would be necessary to travel much, 
since I am not a particularly good traveler. 

I realize that I am asking something difficult without a personal knowledge 
of my qualities, but it seems hard to hear of openings in interesting work 
outside of the beaten path. 

If you can suggest a few openings, giving an idea of special training 
required and possibilities as to salary, I could perhaps estimate which of these 
I should be capable of undertaking. 

EXERCISE 1 

1. As a secretary for a business man, write a newspaper advertisement 
for a stenographer. 
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2. As secretary, write to the newspaper enclosing the advertisement. 
Give details as to the date of its appearance and number of times it should 

appear. Enclose a check for-at the rate of-in accordance with 

printed instructions in the paper. State that only good application letters 
will be considered. 

3. As the stenographer, write the application, giving full details concern¬ 
ing training, qualifications, experience, and references. Make the letter 
as individual as possible. 

4. As the secretary, write a letter to be sent to three of the applicants, 
asking them to call for an interview. 

6. As the secretary, write to one of the references given, asking for opinions 
regarding the applicant’s character and ability. 

6. As the secretary, write a letter in which three of the best letters received 
in answer to the advertisement are briefed. Give impressions of the appli¬ 
cants based on your interview with them. 

7. As the executive, write a letter in which you express your preference 
for one of the applicants. 

8. As the secretary, write a letter to the successful applicant asking her 
to report on a certain day for work. Restate the salary decided at the time 
of the interview, the hours of work, and the nature of her duties. 

EXERCISE 2 

1. Write a letter of application for a position in an export office which 
requires accurate ability in writing letters in a foreign language. 

2. Write a letter of application for a secretaryship in a college or uni¬ 
versity office. Present effectively the qualities you possess desirable in 
such a position. 

3. A government offical wishes a secretary to accompany him on a mis¬ 
sion abroad. The position requires a person of experience, with cultural 
background. Write a letter presenting your application in such a way that 
it will secure you an interview. 

4. Write a letter of application for a position in the office of a firm of 
architects. Stress your ability to meet various types of people. 

6. A physician has advertised for a secretary who has had some training 
as a nurse. Apply for the position in a well-planned letter. 

6. Apply for a position in the office of a high school principal, which 
requires tact in meeting parents and in dealing with teachers, and accuracy 
in taking care of records. 

7. A business man desires a secretary trained to chart and graph statis¬ 
tics and records. Apply for the position, giving your training or experience 
in such work. 

8. An executive wishes a secretary who is able to condense data from 
various offices into one report and to present them effectively for the con¬ 
sideration of others. Apply for the position, showing your preference 
and your training for this type of work. 

9. The editor of a paper desires a private secretary particularly adapted 
to the work of a newspaper office. Write a strong letter of application. 
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10. A minister of a large congregation advertises for a secretary in his 
church office. The position demands tact, adaptability, and an interest 
in the lives of others, as well as the usual business requirements. Apply 
for the position in a well-arranged letter. 

11. The manager of a personnel department of a large organization 
requires a business secretary. Show in a good letter of application that 
you have the required qualifications. 

12. The editor of one of the departments of a publishing firm desires a 
secretary with good literary taste and discrimination. Write the letter 
that will secure you the position. 

13. A lawyer needs a new secretary who has a knowledge of legal forms and 
who has had some experience in a law office. He will pay a good salary to 
the one who shows herself unusually well qualified for the position. 

14. A writer desires a college woman for a literary secretary who is an 
accurate stenographer and typist, and one who has read widely and has good 
literary taste. Apply for the position. 

15. A manufacturing firm with a large mail-order patronage wishes an 
office manager who will reorganize the work of the office and will introduce 
modern methods bringing greater efficiency. Show that your experience 
qualifies you for the position. 

16. The president of a real estate firm asks for a secretary who is well 
acquainted with the terms ordinarily used in conducting such a business. 
He wishes an accurate stenographer who is willing to work overtime when 
necessary. By your letter of application prove that you are qualified for 
the position. 

17. The manager of a hotel has written an agency for a secretary who 
would like the type of work found in such a position and who can show 
herself well qualified for it. Apply for the position, stressing the essential 
qualities which you believe you possess. 

18. Apply for the position of a secretary in an office that makes arrange¬ 
ments for home and foreign travel. The secretary is sometimes asked to 
write travel letters that will induce patronage. Such letters require ability 
to write attractively of places abroad and of the conditions of travel. Show 
by your letter of application that you can write interestingly and sincerely. 

19. A theatrical manager has applied to an agency for an efficient secre¬ 
tary, of good judgment, attractive personality, and ability to answer letters 
without dictation. The secretary should be acquainted with current plays 
and the names of prominent actors and actresses, and should be able to meet 
diplomatically temperamental stjage people. 

20. A woman in society needs a financial secretary who can keep the 
accounts of her household and estate and can make out her income tax. 
Apply for the position. 

EXERCISE 3 

With the following information, frame strong letters of application which 
will do justice to your qualifications and will result in your being offered 
the position: 
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1. We are in need of a secretary who will take dictation. All the corre¬ 
spondence of the office goes through her hands. She would be expected to 
type the manuscripts of our published reports, which, of course, means that 
she must be very accurate and painstaking; on the other hand, our office 
would be called a fairly busy one, so she must not work too slowly. The 
thing which is particularly interesting about this position is the unusual 
variety of work. 

We are ready to pay an initial salary of $30 a week to the right person, 
and there is a future beyond that. We need a college graduate or some one 
with a good general education, not a beginner in stenography, a good person¬ 
ality, some one who would be really interested in the work and be willing 
to turn her hand to the thousand and one small things that have to be done 
in an offi(‘.e such as ours. Answering the telephone is one of them. 

If you shovdd see some suitable candidates, ask them to call me up for an 
appointment. 

2. We are having some trouble in trying to find a candidate for a private 
secretaryship with which I liave been in touch for some time. Two of our 
graduates have successfully held this position before and the reasons for 

leaving were personal in both cases. The employer is Mrs. -, a 

wealthy woman, who divides her time between Cleveland, Ohio, and 

Thomasville, Ga. Mrs.-has one daughter in the twenties, who is a 

very companionable young woman and whose tastes are largely connected 

with outdoor life. Mrs.-wants a secretary who will be thoroughly 

presentable socially and enter into the family life with enthusiasm. She 
should be able to type well and preferably to take di(;tation, although that 
is not so important as the ability to compose letters and to manage the house¬ 
hold accounts efficiently. Mrs. -has herself a New England back¬ 

ground and seems to prefer someone from this region. 1 am trying to find 
a person who could undertake the work soon and the preliminary negotia¬ 
tions would probably be carried on by means of a personal interview widi 
a former incumbent who is now here in the employ of the college. We want 

very much to send Mrs.-a satisfactory person, and while we naturally 

aspire to place one of our own graduates^ it is by no means the primary con¬ 
sideration with us in this case. 

3. My former secretary, Miss Welke, has informed me of the service you 
were to her in securing a position with the Tidewater Oil Company, which 
induces me to believe that perhaps you can secure a secretary for me now. 
As Miss Welke is planning to get married next year, she does not offer the 
permanence which I am seeking. 

I do not so much seek a ^‘legal stenographer^’ as an intelligent girl with 
executive ability. I am not so much interested in securing a good mechan¬ 
ical worker as a girl who can assume responsibility and work on her own 
initiative. To attract the higher type of girl, I am ready to start her at 
$35 a week with liberal increases if she makes good. However, I am 
ready to pay almost any salary for the right type, for I have learned that 
an efficient girl can scarcely be overpaid. 

Without expecting you personally to “hand pick” someone for me, I 
should appreciate securing the selective process factor of your services. 
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Letters Addressed to References. —Letters of application 
usually include some names given as references to which inquiries 
may be madCc For this purpose, certain firms employ a set 
form of questions requiring only brief, direct answers. Others 
write short notes of inquiry as to qualifications, training, and 
experience, which require a confidential answer. Types of such 
letters are given below. 

Gentlemen: 

We are considering Miss Anna B. Smith for a position with this bank, 
and are informed that she was attending your school from 1928 to 1932. 

Will you be good enough to verify this and to let us know whether or 
not she graduated? We shall appreciate a full statement from you as to her 
honesty^ habits, industry, punctuality and attendance. 

We assure you that your courtesy will be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 


Dear Madam: 

Miss Elsie Bringmann, who has applied to us for the position of typist, has 
given your name as a reference. 

We should appreciate an expression of your opinion of her, together with any 
information, to be regarded as strictly confidential, which will assist us in 
determining whether or not she would be a desirable employee of The New 
York Times. 

The enclosed form is provided for your convenience in furnishing us the 
information desired. 

Yours very truly, 


Dear Madam : 

A young man, who, we understand, is employed at present under your 
jurisdiction in Prof. Bennett’s office, has applied to us for a position as 
stock clerk in our stationery department. 

He states that he has done clerical work in your office for the last fifteen 
months. 

May we kindly ask you to let us know whether you can recommend him 
as honest, industrious, willing to work, and whether you would regard him 
ambitious enough to make himself useful for whatever he may be called 
upon to do. 
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If not against your principle, we should appreciate learning how much 
he earned in your office. 

Yours very truly, 


Letters of Recommendation. —^Letters recommending persons 
for certain positions are often written by a secretary who has 
been assigned the task by her employer. To write such letters 
acceptably needs more plan and thought than are usually given 
to them. A letter of recommendation should take into con¬ 
sideration the requirements of the position, the standards upheld 
by the executive of the office desired, as well as the qualification^ 
of the applicant. 

Recommendations directed ‘‘To whom it may concern^' 
are usually of little value, because of their lack of individuality 
and of their evident general nature. That the contents are known 
to the one recommended, makes it difficult to write always 
frankly and sincerely. Employers often discount the praise 
found in general letters of recommendation and prefer to have 
letters, however brief, written directly to them with the definite 
office in view. 

The following letter, written evidently to be shown to “whom 
it may concern,’’ is, however, a definite recommendation with 
a message that will carry weight. Its statements are strong, 
frank, and definite, carrying specific recommendations desirable 
in a secretary. That the person in question “has a marked 
capacity for learning new functions” is enough to direct favor¬ 
able attention immediately to her, for it is a quality not often 
found in the average secretary. 

I am very happy to commend Miss Jane Robins for secretarial work of a 
highly responsible nature. She has worked for me during the entire period 

of my connection with the- Company and has been an invaluable 

assistant. She has become expert not only in shorthand and in typing, 
but also in the handling and despatch of general office business, writing 
letters in accordance with general directions, interviewing callers, arranging 
appointments. She is loyal and assiduous in the discharge of her duties, 
has a marked capacity for learning new functions and a constant ambition 
to better her own performance. 


I shall be glad at any time to confirm or amplify this testimony regarding 
Miss Robins' character and attainments, in response to direct inquiry from 
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any person to whom she may apply. She is leaving the-Company on 

her own motion and to the great regret of all her office associates without 
exception. 

A letter recommending an office manager: 

To Whom It May Concern: 

Miss Mildred Barton was our Office Manager from September 22, 1926 
to December 31, 1929. Our reason for letting her go was that a cut in our 
budget made it necessary to reduce our staff. 

Miss Barton did a most excellent piece of work with us. When she came 
to the Society much of its office detail had not been systematized or thor¬ 
oughly worked out. She, however, was able to put it on a businesslike, 
systematic, and orderly basis. She kept excellent records concerning any 
transactions which she made and was able to tell at any time just how 
matters stood. 

She had charge of employing our stenographic and clerical workers and in 
this regard was most discriminating. She maintained pleasant relation¬ 
ships with the stenographic staff and was able to keep the people under her 
up to a good level of production without antagonizing them. 

She bought our supplies and was very capable and economical in her pur¬ 
chases and used very good judgment always. 

On the whole I think it would be hard to find a more capable person for 
an Office Manager’s position. While with us she did no actual bookkeeping 
but her previous experience was in that work. 

We were very sorry to let Miss Barton go and would be glad to re-employ 
her if, at any time, we had a suitable vacancy. 

Director 


A letter recommending a governess: 

My dear Mrs. Kenneth: 

I am happy to recommend Miss Mildred Payson as a governess for your 
children. She is especially qualified to give them the knowledge of French 
which you wish them to have, since she did the major portion of her college 
work in that language. Besides this, she is capable of getting them well 
started in English, mathematics, and history. 

Her interest, however, will not all be centered in the academic life of your 
son and daughter, but in their playtime as well. She is an expert in the art 
of “make-believe,” so dear to the hearts of all youngsters. Her fingers are 
quick and clever at making doll’s clothes, or in mending broken, but still 
cherished, toys. The endless questions of children do not seem to tire or 
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irritate her, but rather to furnish for her, a never-ending source of pleasure. 

Miss Pay son, who is cultured and refined and who has traveled quite 
extensively, seems to have a heaven-sent gift for making children ^‘like to 
mind.'^ I am sure she is exactly the type of person to whom one could 
unhesitatingly entrust the care of their small sons or daughters. 

Sincerely yours, 

Mary Terhune 

A letter recommending a secretary-housekeeper: 

Mrs. Burrell has been an invaluable secretary-housekeeper to me. She 
has not only a thorough training and rather wide experience, but she has 
natural gifts which particularly fit her to be of service to a busy woman with 
a large household, needing a sympathetic woman at her side. She is loyal 
and trustworthy in every way; diligent, patient and sweet-tempered, 
reserved and sympathetic under all circumstances; she adapts herself with 
absolute satisfaction to the entire household. 

Mrs. Burrell is an excellent shopper. And on occasions, when she has 
tutored or chaperoned for me, she has been most acceptable. Few women 
can fill a resident secretaryship as well as Mrs. Burrell (so few that I never 
found anyone else who was really satisfactory). Her leaving me to go to 
New York was a great regret to me. 

A letter recommending a librarian: 

Miss Margaret C. Kane, about whom you are inquiring, has satisfactorily 
completed a semester’s work in both Cataloguing and Classification courses. 
For ten years or more she has been a valuable assistant in our library, 
where she has become more or less of a specialist in her field. I have known 
Miss Kane personally for a great many years, and both because of her intelli¬ 
gence and her charming manner, I feel sure that she would prove a valuable 
assistant, especially in any capacity in which she had to serve the public. 

A letter of recommendation containing details as to why an 
excellent man has been released from a position follows: 


Mr. James K. Underhill, 

617 Quincy Street, 

Morrisville, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Underhill: 

In accordance with our understanding, I have made a careful review of 
your record during your connection with this bank. As I told you some 
time ago, it would please me very much to have the privilege of saying a 
word as an endorsement of your record and an expression of regret that you 
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had to part company with us on account of the general unsatisfactory com¬ 
mercial situation which is world-wide and over which we have no control. 

The records indicate your employment with the bank dates from July 6, 
1917. After a short period of service at the head office, you were trans¬ 
ferred to the Caracas branch, later to Buenos Aires, and from that branch 
to the branch at Bahia, where you remained until its closing. As you recall, 
you returned to the head office during January of the present year. 

You are fully aware of the fact that the bank, during the last five months, 
found it necessary to reorganize its entire branch machinery and adjust it 
to the present conditions. You will perhaps recall that within a very short 
time before you left us, I informed you that there was very little doubt 
that an assignment would be found for you in one of the branches; but the 
coming of the new administration greatly intensified the retrenchment policy 
so that every branch, without exception, was called upon to make a rather 
startling reduction in its staff. I know that during the last few months you 
have observed the great number of men who have been returned from the 
branches to the head office, where every effort was made to find satisfac¬ 
tory assignments for them there. In most cases, of course, we failed and 
there was no alternative but to release them from the service. A great 
many high-grade men, including yourself, were compelled to face this situa¬ 
tion and seek connections elsewhere. 

During your four and a half years of service with us, I am pleased to 
say you established a record which, it seems to me, might readily be capital¬ 
ized in some position of considerable responsibility. Your position in the 
field called for ability of a high order, demanding initiative, tact, and 
resourcefulness. 

I fully appreciate the attitude many employers take with regard to men 
who have been released from positions, and who claim that such release 
was brought about purely by reduction in force. It has often been said 
that good men are never released. That may be so under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, but the period through which this institution has passed has 
been extraordinary and it is actually true that we have been compelled to 
release some very high-grade, excellent men, among which you happen 
to be numbered. 

It is my good wish that you will very soon tie up to a position to your 
liking and one that will call into play a great many excellent qualities which 
I know you possess. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 

THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
R. B. Kingston 
Personnel Director 

A letter stating the facts concerning a secretary's service in a 
government position together with a strong recommendation: 
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I have your letter of December 9, 1923, in which you say you have nothing 
to show that you were employed in the American Embassy from June 14, 
1918, to June 30, 1921, and I am at your request gladly writing to remedy 
that situation. 

From the first day of your employment in the Embassy in June, 1918, 
until my departure in October, 1919, you acted as stenographer and typist 
to me, first when I was Second Secretary and afterwards when I was First 
Secretary to the Embassy. While your duties were originally as described 
above they became, as the work increased during the progress of those 
terrible years of the war, broader and of an important nature which could 
only have been adequately discharged (as they were) by a person possessing 
first-rate secretarial ability, discrimination, and a whole-hearted desire to 
serve the cause. 

Not only were you a rapid and efficient shorthand writer and an exceed¬ 
ingly accurate typist but you also assisted me in the arrangement of my 
work and in keeping track of the many current matters, too numerous to be 
carried in mind, which required my daily and sometimes hourly attention. 

After fourteen years in the Diplomatic Service I can honestly say, as I 
take pleasure in saying, that I have never had the good fortune of having 
so efficient a person, man or woman, serve under me in a similar capacity 
as yourself, or one whose services have been so completely satisfactory. 

As to the period between my departure from the Embassy, and yours, I 
do not doubt that any of my successors under whom you served will say 
the same. In any event I shall be glad at any time to answer an inquiry 
regarding you. 

EXERCISES 

Write the following letters of recommendation in which you state sin¬ 
cerely and effectively the qualifications of those recommended: 

1. A letter of recommendation for a governess who has been with the 
family of your chief for years, but is now no longer needed. 

2. A letter of recommendation for a chauffeur, a gardener, or a caretaker, 
who is going to another state. 

3. A letter to a friend recommending a play, a book, or a concert. 

4. A letter recommending a school, a camp, or a college in answer to a 
request for such information. 

6. A recommendation for a friend’s son, who wishes a summer position. 
Assume that the boy is inexperienced, but that he is intelligent, healthy, and 
reliable. 

6. An enthusiastic letter recommending a friend to membership in a 
country club. 

7. A recommendation for a lawyer or a doctor in answer to a request 
for such information. 

8. A friend is planning to send his son and daughter abroad to school. 
As you are well acquainted with foreign schools in France or Switzerland, 
write to him suggesting a good school for one of the children. 
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9. A recommendation for a stenographer who has had a successful 
experience in a banking institution but has had to leave because of retrench¬ 
ment in salaries. 

10. A recommendation for a secretary with a few years’ experience in a 
business who wishes to secure a position in a lawyer’s oflBce. 

Letters of Introduction. —People are introduced to each other 
in order that their acquaintance may be mutually beneficial, 
pleasurable or helpful. To introduce is, in a sense, to recom¬ 
mend, but the letter of introduction is generally shorter than 
that of recommendation and does not contain so many details or 
commendatory statements. It is simply a note stating the 
necessary facts concerning the person: who he is, and why he is 
being introduced. Sometimes on a calling or a business card 
are written merely the words, ‘‘Introducing Mr. Philip Davis.^^ 

When a letter of introduction is written for business purposes, 
as a means of identification, it may assume a form resembling the 
following: 

Dear Sir: 

This will serve to introduce to you Mrs. Albert Terhune, who has con¬ 
sented to represent the American Red Cross, with your permission in your 
bank, in the Christmas Roll Call to be held December 16 to 23, inclusive. 

This will be a campaign to enroll every man, woman, and child as a 
member of our American Red Cross. 

We assure you of our deep appreciation of your cooperation in the past. 

% 

Yours for the Christmas Roll Call, 
Julia A. Forster, 

Chairman of Booths. 

In writing more personal letters of introduction, it is easy to 
fall into a stereotyped form of expression for appreciation of 
service rendered or desired. For example, many letters often 
contain the words, “Any service that you may perform for Mr. 

-will be greatly appreciated by me.’^ It is possible 

to express the same thought in a more personal manner; for 
example, “You may be sure that I shall appreciate any courtesies 

which you may be able to extend to Mr.-Or 

“I am sure that you will be glad to assist Mr.-in 

what he wishes to do, and I shall appreciate your doing so.^^ 
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The Informal Letter of Introduction. —To get away from the 
usual perfunctory form of introduction used in letters is not often 
done. Walter H. Page, our American Ambassador to Great 
Britain during the War, was an apt writer of interesting notes of 
introduction, one of which is given below. 


Dear Mr. Roosevelt: 


London, January 16, 1918. 


The Archbishop of York goes to the United States to make some observa¬ 
tions of us and of our ways and to deliver addresses on the invitation of 
some of our church organizations; a fortunate event for us, and, I have 
ventured to tell him, for him also. 

During his brief stay in our country, 1 wish him to make your acquaintance 
and I have given him a card of introduction to you and thus 1 humbly serve 
you both. 

The Archbishop is a man and a brother, a humble, learned, earnest com¬ 
panionable fellow, with most charming manners and an attractive personal¬ 
ity, a good friend of mine, which argues much for him and (I think) implies 
also something in my behalf. You will enjoy him. 

I am, dear Mr. Roosevelt, Sincerely yours, 

W. H. Pagei 


Letters of introduction of various types: 

Dear Sir: 

This will introduce you to Mr. Philip Collins who is visiting Los Angeles 
to make an economic survey of tin? motion picture industry. 1 hope you 
will be able to assist him in looking up the past records of the Fox and First 
National Studios. 

I know you will enjoy knowing Mr. Collins and perhaps you will obtain 
some valuable assistance from his work. 1 shall appreciate all you can do 
for him. 

Sincerely yours, 

Joseph Kelly 

Dear Dr. Schermerhorn: 

Dr. Albert E. Brown, one of my Ph. D. students, plans to spend the winter 
studying in Germany. 

Dr. Brown is an American, and does not speak German very well. I 
should be greatly pleased if you would introduce him to a few of your friends 

' Reprinted by permission of Page Brothers. 
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who could help him out. He is a likable chap, and has some very good 
theoretical ideas. 

With kindest regajrds and best wishes, 

Cordially yours, 

Robert Morris 

Dear Mr. Martin: 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce to you Miss Ethel Palmer of 
Philadelphia, wlio is to become a resident of your city, and therefore wishes 
to open an account with you immediately. I shall feel a personal debt of 
gratitude for any assistance that you can give her. 

I am sure that you will derive as much pleasure from serving as she will 
from receiving the courtesy and consideration that your bank habitually 
shows its customers. 

Cordially yours, 

Myron Arnold 

My dear Mr. Hall: 

Mr. Harold Lane, whom this letter will introduce, is making a wide survey 
of the number and types of safety devices employed in manufacturing 
industries similar to that in which you are engaged. 

I shall appreciate it very much if you will arrange to have Mr. Lane con¬ 
ducted through your factory by someone who understands these devices, 
and who will give him whatever information he might desire. 

Very truly yours, 

Edward Kimball 

Dear Mn Becker: 

By means of this letter, may I introduce to you Mr. Horace B. Chapman, 
who wishes to talk with you on the subject of the installation of flash beacons 
in this village. 

The Village Board has been unable to come to any definite decision on 
this important matter and has decided to have Mr. Chapman consult you 
on the practicability of the use of flash beacons in reference to suspended 
traffic lights. He is supplied with complete information regarding the 
situation. 

Any advice that you can give us through Mr. Chapman will be very 
helpful. 

Very truly yours, 

Edward Adams 

Dear Mrs. Green: 

May I introduce Miss Joan Burns? She is studying methods in teaching 
in elementary schools and desires to make a survey of your school for that 
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purpose. Since her course is almost completed, she is rather well informed 
on the subject but wishes to supplement her information with the results 
of actual experience. 

Any assistance you can give her I will regard as a personal kindness. 

Most sincerely, 

Helen Kennedy 


EXERCISES 

1. Write to your Congressman asking him for a letter of introduction 
to the private secretary of a high official in Washington. State definitely 
for what purpose you wish to meet this secretary. Some reasons for 
desiring this interview might be the following: 

а. The preparation required for the position of a social secretary. 

б. Opportunities for secretarial positions in Washington. 

c. Information regarding the correct methods of addressing in letters 
Justices of the Supreme Court. 

d. Financial opport-unities for the social secretary in Washington. 

e. The qualifications of a successful social secretary. 

2. Write a letter to an American in business abroad, introducing a man 
who plans to establish there a branch office of an American firm. Assume 
that the latter wishes to form valuable business connections. 

3. Write a letter to the American Library in Paris asking for information 
in regard to opportunities there for a trained librarian. 

4. Write a letter to the Federation of Women’s Clubs introducing a 
lecturer from abroad who would like to speak before the branches of that 
organization. Assume that you are the manager of a lecture bureau. 

5. Write a letter of introduction to a banking firm in London for an 
acquaintance who wishes to form banking connections in England. 

6. Write a letter of introduction to a Member of the House of Commons 
for a friend visiting in London, asking that he be admitted to one of the 
sessions of the House. 

7. Write an acknowledgment of the letter of introduction, expressing 
pleasure in making the acquaintance of this gentleman. 

8. Write a letter to the minister of a city church, introducing a social 
worker from another city, who wishes a position in a metropolitan church. 

9. Write a letter introducing a social worker to the head of a settlement 
house. Assume that the worker is interested in gaining information in 
regard to clubs and other activities organized by the settlement. 

10. Write a letter for a student who is on a scholarship abroad, introducing 
him to school officials in Europe. State the purpose of his study and ask 
that he be given special opportunities for observation. 

Letters of Appreciation.—In business, as well as in the more 
social relations, the occasion often arises for writing letters of 
appreciation for a favor bestowed, a kindness shown, or a gracious 
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act performed. Just as one is careful to show gratitude in con¬ 
versation for some courtesy, one must be equally punctilious 
in expressing appreciation in a letter when one cannot express it 
personally. Perhaps a secretary has had a particularly fine letter 
written for her which has enabled her to obtain a greatly desired 
position. She wishes to express her thanks by an individual 
and well-written letter. Perhaps her chief may call upon her to 
write a letter to a faithful employee who has rendered long or 
distinguished service. She must be able to write so that the 
recipient feels that he or she is being personally thanked by the 
firm who values highly the service rendered. Letters of apprecia¬ 
tion offer an opportunity for being delightfully personal in a 
business office and for showing that not all business letters are 
cold and unfeeling. 

Such letters should reflect the sincere feelings of the writer with 
simplicity and grace. Study the following letters of apprecia¬ 
tion for their sincere expressions of gratitude and for their general 
tone and taste. They include subjects widely different, but are 
similar in tone and in sincerity. 

A letter presenting tribute for talent generously given: 

To the New York Herald Tribune: 

May I add our own tribute to those already paid to Clare Briggs for the 
generosity with which he gave his talent to help interpret social work? It 
is hard, in this age of hurry and detachment from problems except in one's 
own, to want to understand and share the overwhelming difficulties of those 
whose shoulders can no longer carry their mounting burdens. Such persons 
seem remote and it is hard to feel an intimate concern for them. 

Mr. Briggs made real to many people in his best “ When a Feller Needs a 
Friend " style the needs of just such individuals. He made their disappoint¬ 
ments and hopes and failures as poignant as one's own. 

For his talent, his sympathy and his generosity of heart, many social 
workers there are, in and out of our own organization, who will never forget 
Clare Briggs.^ 

Clare M. Tousley 


A note of appreciation for a courteous letter returning 
duplicate tuberculosis seals: 

Reprinted by permission. 
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My dear Miss Blake: 

Thank you heartily for your cooperation and especially your expression 
of interest. 

From your kind letter it would seem that you are one of the few persons 
who appreciate the enormity of our task in reaching hundreds of thousands 
of people who wish to buy our penny seals. 

We wish to thank you for so generously overlooking the duplication of 
effort to present our appeal to you. Duplication occurs with really remark¬ 
able rarity but we regret it in every instance. 

Appreciatively, 

J. Bryon Deacon 
Director 

A note of appreciation on hearing an address at a public dinner: 

My dear Mr. MacDuff: 

It was my pleasure to hear your address on “Non-aqueous Solutions” 
at the dinner given Dr. Black at the Hotel Biltmore Friday evening. 

You presented your material in such a clear manner that for the first time 
I realized the importance of non-aqueous solvents in the field of science. 
There has been very little study done in this branch of Chemistry to date, 
although the field of aqueous solvents has been grossly overworked. 

It is my sincere hope that you will continue your excellent work in this 
newly awakened field. May I extend to you my best wishes and grateful 
appreciation. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Charles Gates 


A rather humorous letter of appreciation for explanation and 
help given: 

Miss Grace E. Ross 
Manhattan State Hospital 
New York City 

Dear Miss Ross: 

Your kindness in explaining the pneumatic tube and unit systems was 
much appreciated. I find on my return that I have retained a surprising 
amount of details. I wrote a report of something like a page and a half on 
the pneumatic tube, and if you don’t think I know about the pneumatic 
tube try and write a page and a half on it. I also enlarged on your record 
system to the tune of two and a half pages. 
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As an excuse to carry on a correspondence with you, would you mind 
telling me just where in that record room you had a diagnosis file? I remem¬ 
ber that you said that you had one, but I never saw it and am not sure 
whether it is a myth and a delusion or whether you actually have it. 

I hope you did not forget to pass my thanks on to the young lady at the 
information desk who spent so much time struggling with my record. As 
you may remember, when I went to thank her in person she had left the 
hospital. 

Very truly yours, 
George F. Brooks 
Assistant Director 

EXERCISES 

1. Write a letter expressing your appreciation for a letter of introduction 
given you to an official in Washington. 

2. In the name of a director of a museum write a letter of appreci^^tion 
for the gift to the museum of a statue, a tapestry, or a painting. 

3. In the name of the president and the trustees of a college, write a 
letter of appreciation for a gift of money to the college. 

4. In the name of the headmaster of a private school, write a letter of 
appreciation to an organization that has made possible an endowment fund 
for the school. 

5. Write a letter from the president of a college thanking the donor for a 
fund establishing scholarships for students who have shown marked ability 
and who desire financial aid in the continuance of their studies abroad. 

6. Write a letter from a college student asking for a scholarship to 
enable him to do graduate work abroad. State purpose of study and quali¬ 
fications. Make the letter definite and pleasing. 

7. Write a letter from the student expressing appreciation for this 
scholarship. 

8. Write a letter from an American official to the American Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James’s presenting a friend who wishes a card of admis¬ 
sion to the sessions of Parliament. 

9. Write a letter thanking the official for this letter of introduction. 

10. As an executive in a life insurance company, write a letter of appreci¬ 
ation for a secretary who has been invaluable in her work with you. 

Letters of Inquiry and Information.—No more common type 
of letter arrives in the morning mail than the letter of inquiry 
in which general or definite information is sought, and no letter 
is more frequently sent out than that seeking some fact of 
information or necessary data. 

Such letters are written on all kinds of questions, ranging 
from requests for advice on puzzling or personal problems to 
important inquiries as to the credit of firms. The letter of 
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inquiry takes the place of a personal interview. It offers an 
opportunity to establish friendly relations in business, to place 
orders, to perform favors, to give information that may be 
helpful both from personal and from business points of view. 

Everyone recognizes the place of the inquiry letter in business, 
professional, and personal correspondence. Because it has a 
distinct place and is a distinct type, it must be studied carefully. 

In writing a letter asking for information, one should be careful 
to make use of Spencer^s principle of the ‘^economy of the reader's 
attention." Inquiries should be concise, clear, and complete. 
One should know exactly what one wants. No one has any 
right to take up another's time in stating in a roundabout way 
what one wants to know. Every device should be used to make 
requests intelligible. If more than one point is asked for, it is 
well, in some cases, to tabulate the questions in order that they 
may be read easily and quickly. 

The tone of the letter should be as courteous as one would 
employ in conversation when asking for a favor or for a bit of 
information. It should be, if possible, conversational in tone, 
for although placed on paper, it forms one part of a two-sided 
conversation. 

It is a matter of opinion and taste whether it is best to state 
one's questions first and then to include material, explanatory 
of one's personality and business, or of one's purpose in asking the 
question. Some authorities believe it is best to state the question 
of inquiry at the outset so that the reader may know at once what 
is wanted. Others, with equal sincerity, believe that it is better 
to prepare the mind of the reader with all necessary information 
before one comes to the actual point in question. The one 
seems abrupt, but has the virtue of directness; the other appears 
to be more courteous, but retards the thought of the reader. 
Probably the nature of the question, and the type of the person 
to whom the inquiry is addressed, will, in most cases, decide the 
form of the letter. 

Every good inquiry contains not only the necessary information 
in regard to the question but also includes an appreciation of 
the favor asked. Such stereotyped expressions as, ''Thanking 
you in advance," are no longer courteous although used in thou¬ 
sands of letters lacking freshness of language and individuality 
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of tone. Surely, a response asking for valuable information 
calls for a note of appreciation. Such notes, however brief, 
are always welcome. Letters of inquiry usually present a variety 
of expression and of style. No two are alike, nor can they be 
made from the same mold unless a form letter is used which is 
totally inadequate for many needs. A letter of inquiry should 
be as individual as any other type, and, it is pleasant to know, 
often reveals personality. Indeed, freshness of phrase and an 
interesting manner of presenting a question are not out of place. 

The examples which follow represent different kinds that 
may be properly placed under the head of inquiry letters. They 
should be studied for their courtesy of tone and language, and 
their manner of presentation: in some cases, formal and dignified; 
in others, pleasingly informal. 

The length of inquiry letters depends wholly upon the nature of 
the question asked and the amount of explanation needed. Some 
are necessarily long and detailed; others, short and concise. 
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A Courteous Letter of Inquiry with Tabulated Questions 

NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP, INC. 
Nathaniel Philips, President 122 East 42nd Street 

Harold Fields, Executive Director New York City 

May 7, 1931 


Mr. Charles Recht 

Unofficial Representative, U.S.S.R. 

8 West 40th Street 
New York City 

Sir: 

I am interested in making a survey of industrial conditions facing the alien 
in various countries in the world. I have just completed a study of the 
conditions in the United States and in order that my survey may be world¬ 
wide, I am desirous of learning of the practices followed in Russia. 

Could I impose on your good-will by asking if you would reply to the follow¬ 
ing questions, in as great detail as possible, so that I might have authorita¬ 
tive information to incorporate in my final report. 

1. Are aliens permitted by law to hold jobs in Russia? 

2. Are discriminations against aliens in industry generally practiced by 

owners of plants in that country? 

3. Is membership in labor unions in Russia generally open to aliens? 

4. Are there specific laws which prevent aliens from engaging in certain 

types of work? If so, what, in brief, is their content? 

5. Must aliens register in your country? 

6. Would you care to add any personal comments to this topic? 

I shall be most grateful for as much information as you can supply me with 
in this matter. 

Very cordially, 

Harold Fields 

HF:SJ Executive Director 
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The following letter is an excellent example of a letter of 
inquiry because of its courteous tone and language, its friendly 
nature, and its appreciation of the views of a former secretary 
whose opinions the writer has learned to value. 

Dear Miss Peters: 

I was very much interested in the statement in your note to me several 
months ago to the effect that you are taking a ‘^secretarial course^’ at 
Columbia University. 

I had formed the impression in Cincinnati when you were helping us 
during the meeting of the American Bar Association that you were an 
experienced and efficient stenographer. Of course, I am entirely familiar 
with the efforts made by young men and women to equip themselves for 
stenography and also for positions of executive work in our company. I do 
not recall, however, any instance where a competent stenographer in our 
company has subsequent to acquiring such experience gone to an educational 
institution to study as you are doing. I can, of course, readily see certain 
advantages in such a policy. 

I am desirous of knowing what conclusions you have reached as to the 
value of such a move. This matter is of special importance because we have 
a training department in our company, and it might be that some extension 
along the lines you are following out might be desirable for us. 

If I should see you, I wish you would tell me what you think of the value 
of the training which you have been getting recently. If such an oppor¬ 
tunity does not arise, I wish you would be kind enough, if you have a little 
spare time, to give me some sort of a memorandum covering your views. 
Your courtesy in this matter will be very much appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 

Richard Dowell 

Vice President 

Study the two possible replies to the letter, written from 
entirely different points of view, both attempting to answer the 
question adequately. The first, personal in tone, relates advan¬ 
tages to be gained from the general atmosphere and training of 
the secretarial course; the second, direct in manner, enumerates 
facts concerning the courses and the results gained from them; 
in reality, the information desired. 

My dear Mr. Dowell: 

Your letter came as a surprise to me, and in a way I felt that it was a 
compliment for you to take the time to write me a letter of this kind. You 
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ask me why 1 am taking this secretarial course at Columbia University. 
There are many reasons, but I shall give only the principal ones. 

The first and uppermost reason is that I wanted to learn to shoulder my 
own responsibility. That is the first thing a secretary or any person in the 
business world should learn, and he should recognize the full value of it. 
No one can make a success in anything, if he always has to depend on the 
opinions and accomplishments of someone else. 

The second reason is that I wanted to develop any initiative I might have. 
I wanted to learn definitely if I was the possessor of an initiative that would 
ever be of value to me. 

Under this head, I might place my desire to develop a personality. I. 
think that no work requires more of this all-important possession, and the 
possession must have development. 

The third reason is that I wanted to prepare myself for some kind of work. 
I could never have lived an idle life in New York. In Tennessee, I should 
never have thought of work; but the greatest metropolis requires work, 
and it must have preparation. 

These are only a few of the reasons why I began the course, and they are 
only a few of the benefits to be derived from such a course. 

I hope I may be fortunate enough to obtain what is intended for me io 
gain, and that I may make a success of my work. 

Yours sincerely, 
Marion Giles 


My dear Mr. Dowell: 

1 shall be glad to tell you about my course here at Columbia University 
with an idea of giving you suggestions for the Company’s training school. 

My previous experience in business has made me particularly alert to 
the benefits and advantages to be desired from such a course. I am able 
to realize better now what is needed in a secretarial position than I could 
when I first entered business. 

Although there are certain courses required for the secretarial certificate, 
a number of others may be elected, so that one is able to secure the subjects 
beneficial in general, and yet interesting. 

The courses are all up-to-date, the latest methods and theories being 
taught. Business Organization, bookkeeping, filing, and kindred subjects 
are all presented according to the standards set in modem business. 

The courses in English are of exceptional benefit to secretarial students, 
especially that in secretarial correspondence, which inculcates standards of 
judgment for form and expression in accordance with the best current usage, 
and treats of letter-writing and its principles, to develop individuality of 
style and originality. 
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I am sure it would prove advantageous to the Company if similar sources 
were instituted in the training school. 


Respectfully yours, 
Lillian Lindenstruth 


A letter containing information asked for in regard to a coat 
of arms: 


SCRANTOM^S 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. George W. Squires 
14 Park Place, Avon, N. Y. 

My dear Mrs. Squires: 

We are in receipt of yours of August 24th and are very glad to note that 
you are pleased with the stationery. 

Relative to the checking we did on the authenticity of the colors as repre¬ 
sented in the drawing of the Brewster Coat of Arms you sent us, we are 
enclosing on an extra sheet references to five books looked through at the 
Reynolds’ Library here. 

In explanation of the terms used in the blazon, may we say that sable 
means black; a chevron^ a band made by two lines supposed to represent the 
rafters of the gables of a house; erminCy b, fur always represented as a white 
background with black spots, as on your drawing; estoilcsy a French word for 
star with the points not perfectly straight; argent means silver. On the 
crest the word erased means torn or plucked off; azure meaning blue. 

There is a very good plate in the America Heraldica showing exactly 
these colorings, the difference being only in the shape of the shield, the 
outline following more closely than your drawing the shields used in ancient 
armor. The plumes are never mentioned in a blazon and can only be used 
where there is a helmet to which they could be attached. 

We believe that the note in America Heraldica might be of some value to 
your sister in her book; possibly also some of the notes in Burke’s Landed 
Gentry which, together with Washburn’s Family Crests and Fairborn’s 
Crests of Great Britain and Ireland, all three published in England, are prob¬ 
ably the best known authorities on heraldry. 

If we have not covered to your satisfaction the points you were interested 
in, please let us know. We will then try and get some further information 
for you. 

Yours very truly, 
Wm. W. Walker 
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A letter of reminder: 

This is simply to remind you of your engagement to dine as the guest of 
some of the Hunter College faculty on April 24th, at 6:45 p. m. The place 
is the Hotel Pennsylvania, in the foyer of the Banquet Hall. The cloak 
rooms are on the same floor; and the nearest entrance is at 33d Street. 

I hope that you can arrive a little early, say at 6:30, so that we may all 
have an opportunity to meet you personally before sitting down. 

With anticipations of a pleasant evening together, I am, 

Examples of letters confirming telephone conversations: 

My dear Mrs. Brown: 

I am confirming my conversation over the telephone with you this 
morning. 

The National Student Forum has an oflfice at 2929 Broadway (near 114th 
Street) which will be for rent from June 15 to September 15. It consists of 
two small private offices and one large oflfice, fully equipped with desks and 
filing cabinets, and six Noiseless Typewriters. 

We should be glad if you would tell us if you know of any opportunities 
for renting this office during the entire three months or part of that time. 
The rental will be $125 a month. I should appreciate anything you can 
do for us in this matter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Dorothy Butler 

BROWN & COMPANY 

15 Det Street New York 

Mr. James Adams, 

3942 Third Avenue, 

New York City. 

Dear Sir: 

This is to confirm our interview over the telephone early this morning. 

We decided that you were to receive three per cent discount, net thirty 
days on goods amounting to five hundred dollars, and two per cent, net 
twenty days on purchases amounting to two hundred fifty dollars. 

If goods are found defective or in any way unsatisfactory, you are to 
return them to us and we shall credit your account. 

Respectfully yours, 

Brown & Company 
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A courteous letter regretting inability to contribute toward a 
cause: 

I regret exceedingly to have been called upon and then compelled to 
return this paper to you without a check. 

Personally, I am very much interested in this cause, and normally any con¬ 
cern would contribute to it; but you know some of the unfortunate cir¬ 
cumstances which have surrounded our concern during the past year. 
As we have just purchased the control of this company, we do not feel 
justified in spending any money of the stockholders until we are in better 
financial condition. 

We do hope in the future to be able to do things for the benefit of the 
town people. 

We regret exceedingly that we cannot cooperate at this time. 

EXERCISES 

1. Write a letter to the president of a company in which you are secre¬ 
tary and suggest with definite reasons that there should be in the reference 
library an increase of ten books which would be particularly helpful to 
secretaries. Show why each book would be helpful. Be careful about the 
tone of your letter. 

2. Write the following letter, correct as to tone, attitude, and form: 

As secretary to Mr. James Cameron, 140 Broadway, write to J. P. Morgan, 
of the necessity of Mr. Cameron’s canceling a conference for April 10, 
because of his being called by the President to Washington to attend a 
conference on the unemployment situation. Suggest another date for the 
conference with Mr. Morgan. 

3. Write the following letters: 

a. A letter of appreciation for some civic act on the part of a prominent 
citizen. 

h. A protest against allowing commercial radio broadcasting on streets. 

c. A letter criticizing a policy of the Board of Education. 

d. A letter criticizing the action of the Board of Estimate or a city 
commission. 

e. A plea for more branch libraries. 

/. An appeal for the preservation of an historic mansion. 

g. A request for funds for a memorial to a prominent citizen. 

h. A criticism of the program of a symphony orchestra. 

i. An appreciation of the superb acting of a famous actor in a recent 
Shakespearean production. 

j. A plea for more choral singing. 

4. Write a letter to the American Consul in London stating that you 
wish to be certified by him so that you may obtain a ticket to the Reading 
Room of the British Museum. 
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6. As an executive, write a letter to be sent to a real estate broker, 
informing him that you wish to rent an office in New York and state the 
nature of your business, the general location preferred, the number of rooms 
desired, the approximate rental. Also state that your secretary will arrive 
in New York to inspect the offices recommended. 

6. As a real estate broker, answer the inquiries of the preceding letter, 
giving details in regard to three desirable offices. 

7. As a secretary, after inspecting the offices, write the executive an 
account of the two you consider most desirable. 

8. Having received an answer to this letter, write the executive what 
equipment and furnishing you have considered for this office and ask for 
his decisions in regard to their purchase. 

9. As secretary, write to the A. B. C. Desk Company explaining that the 
flat-topped desk ordered on May 16 has not yet arrived, although promised 
two weeks before the date of writing. 

10. As secretary, write the American Rug Company from which you 
have ordered two rugs for the office, stating that one of them is not in accord¬ 
ance with the specifications. State definitely what the specifications were 
and in what way the rug is unsatisfactory. 



CHAPTER XV 


EVERY-DAY LETTER-WRITING 
(Continued) 

Letters of Order. —^Letters of order are not usually thought 
difficult to write or interesting to study, and yet few types 
call for more exactness. By them much of the business of the 
world is transacted, and on their message the success of great 
enterprises often depends. Almost every individual has occasion 
to write letters of order ranging in importance from buying skeins 
of embroidery silk to purchasing stocks and bonds. 

The complete history of an order is often interesting as well as 
extensive, including among its tasks the writing of several types 
of letters before the transaction is finished. Letters of inquiry, 
order, remittance, acknowledgment, claim, and adjustment 
make up the stages of its history often covering a long period of 
time. Although order letters are admittedly commercial, they 
may, nevertheless, be pervaded* with the personal tone that 
takes away from the monotony usually felt because of the use of 
stereotyped phrasing sometimes employed. 

A letter of order should be so well planned and organized that 
the reader understands easily and readily what is wanted. It 
should be complete in every detail. It should be definite in its 
description of articles or merchandise ordered. It should be 
concise in tone, omitting all unnecessary words, but including all 
those essential to a clear understanding as to what is desired. 
Whether the order is large or small, the letter should be written 
with such care that there can be no doubt in the reader’s mind 
as to quantity, quality, manner of shipment, price, and method 
of payment. The usual plan followed in most letters of order 
written by the average individual is to state at the outset the 
placement of the order, followed by the items in full detail in 
tabulated form, easy to check. Articles are described as to size, 
color, quality, price, quantity, and catalogue number, if so desig- 
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nated. Nor is the letter complete until the method of ship¬ 
ment is stated, and the arrangement for paying indicated. 

All stereotyped phrases should be carefully avoided as they 
take away the individuality of any letter and make it meaning¬ 
less and empty. Such phrases are often found in poor letters of 
order: 

Enclosed please find 
And oblige 

Thanking you in advance 
Hoping to receive 
At your earliest convenience 
I beg to submit the following order 

A letter of order may be a dignified, clear piece of English, 
definite in expression and well organized in plan. Those whose 
task it is to write them should exercise as much pains in making 
them attractive and indicative of good taste as they would a 
letter of appreciation for some favor done. 

THE J. H. SMITH COMPANY 

44 FRONT STREET 

Req. 1114 

The Brown Company 
44 West 34th Street 
New York City 

Gentlemen: 

Eundly quote on this sheet in space indicated below lowest prices for 
articles described for export to South America. 

The package must be strapped and of sufficient strength to witlistand long 
ocean voyage and mule-back transportation, no package to exceed 100 lbs. 
gross weight. 

Yours truly, 

J. H. Smith, 
President 

One (1) Improved Type No. 14 Plunger Pump as described in 


Catalog No. 14 of April, 1921 $125.00 

Spares for the above pump: 

34 Washers 25.00 

24 Plunger Discs 13.00 

12 Diaphragms (Regular—24.00 Improved—48.00) 

24 Seats 36.00 


The above prices include ocean packing and are f.o.b. factory. 
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Some firms employ regular order sheets to be filled out by the 
customer; others send out a quotation sheet on which prices of 
goods are to be indicated concerning which inquiry has already 
been made. Such a quotation sheet, sent by one firm and filled 
by another, is shown above, together with the letter of order 
containing all details as to quantity, price, terms, and delivery. 

An illustration of a letter of order confirming the order sent 
over the telephone: 

THE J. H. SMITH COMPANY 

44 FRONT STREET 

Order F-4567 
Req. 1114 Page 2 
The Brown Company 
44 West 34th Street 
New York City 

Gentlemen: 

This will confirm telephone order of this date in which our President, Mr. 
Smith, requested you to telegraph for the following supplies at once, pro¬ 
vided shipment can be made within 14 days after receipt of order as promised: 

One (1) Improved Type No. 14 Plunger Pump as described in 


Catalog No. 14 of April, 1921 $125.00 

Spares 34 Washers 25.00 

For 24 Plunger Discs 13.00 

The Above 12 Diaphragms Improved 48.00 

Pump 24 Seats 36.00 


DELIVERY F.O.B. Chicago Ill., all charges paid, shipment to be made 
14 days after receipt of order by telegraph. 

Terms: Net cash thirty days. 

Numbers Please number cases on this order from 25 and up to 50 inclusive. 

You will find shipping tags enclosed, which are to be attached 
to the cases bearing the corresponding numbers stated thereon. 

RUSH We have a steamer sailing about the first of September so 
kindly use every effort to get this material forward in time. 

Carefully note instructions enclosed regarding PACKING AND SHIP¬ 
PING, and in accepting this order it is understood that the conditions 
specified therein are accepted. 

Very truly yours, 

THE J. H. SMITH COMPANY 
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Other forms are often used whose simplicity of arrangement 
is of great assistance to the reader. Topics set off by indention 
emphasize the facts of the order which are placed on the same 
line. Complete details are furnished as to number of copies 
of bills of lading and invoices required. The order number of 
the purchaser is given as well as marking, shipping, and routing 
instructions. 


Order No. 127563 


Gentlemen: 

Please ship as soon as possible by all rail route, material covered by the 
above order. 

COMMODITY: Two Cars Mining Machinery 
Shipper: P. G. Jones & Company 

Consignee: J. J. Smith & Sons 

Shipment from: New Orleans, La. 

Destination: Melbourne, Australia. 

You will please furnish us within the shortest possible time after material 
leaves your factory, the following set of papers separately for each car 
dispatched. 

Ten copies of signed bills of lading 

Ten copies of your invoice with detailed and total value 

Ten copies of packing list, giving detailed and total gross and total net 
weights in pounds; also recapitulation specifying total number of 
packages of each denomination, boxes, bundles, crates, pieces, etc. 

We wish to draw your attention to the fact that if shipment is not made 
strictly in accordance with the above instructions, it will go forward for 
your account. 

Yours very truly, 

J. H. SMITH & SONS 


Letters of Acknowledgment.—Many firms believe that every 
order of goods is worth an individual acknowledgment. Such a 
letter informs the buyer that his wants are being attended to 
promptly and offers an opportunity to the seller for establishing 
new friendly relations or for continuing those already in existence. 

In form, the letter of acknowledgment may be a courteous 
note or card containing a brief statement of the receipt of the 
order. Such letters are often used in department stores and 
in retail specialty shops, and are sent merely as a matter of 
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form to all customers. Their statement satisfies the customer 
that his order has been received and that in due course of time 
it will be filled. 

A better note of acknowledgment is a more personal letter in 
answer to an order received, containing definite details as to 
manner of shipment, contents of the order, and terms of pay¬ 
ment, depending on the requirements of the situation. 

Sometimes in the case of an order being filled from a quotation 
sheet, it is necessary to check up the items and note down any 
variation from the terms of the quotation, as to prices, terms, 
freight charges, and shipment, discount and commissions, if 
allowed. The letter of acknowledgment must always be written 
from the standpoint of the customer. His wishes are to be 
considered first. 

What in general the customer wishes to know is that his order 
has been received as sent, when he is likely to receive the goods, 
and by what method, unless he has already specified in his 
letter. 

As in the letter of order, all stereotyped phrases should be 
omitted. Such lifeless expressions are of little value: 

Assuring you of our best attention 
Awaiting your further orders 
Pursuant to yours of recent date 
Same shall receive our prompt attention 
Your esteemed order has been received 
Yours of recent date at hand 

The letter should show appreciation for the order and should 
reflect the desire of the writer to serve the wants of the customer 
in a satisfactory manner. If it is not possible to fill the order 
exactly, the letter should express regret. The point of view of 
the buyer should always be kept in mind when one writes a letter 
of acknowledgment. Various forms are illustrated on the follow¬ 
ing pages to show good examples. 

Sometimes, it is necessary to write a second letter changing 
instructions given in the first letter and substituting other orders 
as to routing, quantity of material ordered, or date of shipment. 
Great care must be exercised so as to cause no misunderstanding 
of the new instructions. It would be necessary to refer to the 
order number of the firm from which the order has come, as well 
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as to state its contents. In the case of the letter used for illustra¬ 
tion, the method of shiping is to be changed. 


THE BROWN COMPANY 

44 West 34TH Street New York City 

The J. H. Smith Company 
44 Front Street 
New York City 


Gentlemen: 

We acknowledge with thanks your order F-4567, with shipping tags and 
instructions. 

As explained to you over the telephone, this order has been entered with 
the factory by wire, and we have asked them to give this special attention 
and see that shipment goes out as promised. We have also asked them to 
see that material is packed in accordance with instructions. 

Shipment will be followed with a tracer so that there will be no delay in 
transit. 

Very truly yours, 

THE BROWN COMPANY 
Order Department 

By- 


Our No. T.O. 16576 


Gentlemen: 

Please refer to our order dated July 10th on the above number, covering 
the chairs for shipment to the New River Packing Company. 

Our customer has decided that in view of the railroad situation, he prefers 
to have the chairs shipped by boat instead of by rail and has issued the 
following instructions: 

“Ship via the Ward Line Steamer Maria sailing from San Francisco 
about September 15 to New York. Consign to the New River Packing 
Company, 645 Broadway, New York. If for any reason it should be 
undesirable to ship by the steamer Maria, we will leave it to your discretion 
to ship on the best boat sailing for New York about Sept. 15.’’ 

Will you therefore please disregard the instructions given in our formal 
order and ship as outlined above? 

Will you have your San Francisco office wire the name of the steamer that 
these chairs will be forwarded on, so that our client can take care of the 
Marine insurance? 
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If possible, please let us know the approximate cost for ocean packing 
and handling these chairs. We should appreciate it if you would wire these 
instructions to your San Francisco office. 

Yours very truly, 

THE HALL CHAIR COMPANY 

A letter of acknowledgment is also written to inform another of 
the receipt of a remittance to cover certain transactions. It is 
necessarily brief and concise unless there is some reason for 
making it long and detailed. Such a letter would seem simple to 
write; but it is, nevertheless, often involved and badly written. 
The writer of the following letter evidently does not understand 
the first principles of good business letter-writing, nor does he 
know how to say simply that money has been received for which 
he is sending a policy. 

Dear Madam: 

As per the instructions of Mr. Mandel, we herewith beg to hand you the 
policy covering liability property damage and $50 deductible collision on 
your automobile; also find herewith receipted bill. 

Trusting the enclosed proves satisfactory, we beg to remain, 

Yours respectfully, 

Compare with this letter the note of acknowledgment contain¬ 
ing all that is necessary, expressed tersely and politely: 

My dear Miss Brown: 

Accept my thanks for your promptness in forwarding check for $500 to 
cover your note, which I am returning. 

Very truly yours, 

S. M. Robinson 

A pleasant note acknowledging the receipt of a subscription: 

Thank you for your subscription of $1 on Aug. 6 to the Manhattan 
Council, Boy Scouts of America. I am sure you will feel gratified at the 
work which your money is helping to accomplish. A contribution to the 
Boy Scouts is really in the nature of a policy to ensure the making of good 
citizens out of the growing boyhood of today. 

The Manhattan Council will consider it a privilege to keep in touch with 
you and to let you know from time to time its progress and plans. 
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Letters of Remittance. —Although it is not always necessary to 
send a letter accompanying an order stating that a remittance 
is inclosed, it is often considered good form to do so. Such a 
letter is brief, courteous, and concise, containing a statement 
that a certain amount of money is enclosed in the form of check, 
money-order or note. Writers of such letters of acknowledg¬ 
ment often seize the opportunity to become better acquainted 
with the customer and to continue cordial relations. 

An illustration of an average letter of remittance: 

Gentlemen: 

In reply to your letter of August 25, enclosing statement covering six 
wooden boxes, you will find enclosed our check for $274. 

We have deducted $2.67 on this statement for freight paid by us at Great 
Neck for the six boxes, since the terms on these tanks were f.o.b. Great Neck. 

We shall be glad to send payment on the other boxes upon receipt of 
papers showing shipment has been made. 

Yours very truly 

THE ALBERT DICKSON COMPANY 

Remittance letters are often written by a private secretary to 
accompany checks which are to be deposited to the credit of her 
employer. Such may be written in the following manner: 

The State Bank of Avon, 

Avon, New York. 

Gentlemen: 

Please credit proceeds of enclosed checks to Mr. Albert M. Stetson 
account. 

Yours very truly, 

Mary L. Brown, 

Secretary to Mr. Stetson 

Usually, if a depositor's slip is not at hand for use, it is well to 
list the checks included, with their number, amount, name of the 
drawer, the bank on which drawn, and the name of the city in 
which the bank is situated. 
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EXERCISES 

Write the following in absolutely correct form with correct addresses, 
including full details and arrangement for payment: 

1. Order from W. & J. Sloane, living-room Kamak Wilton Rug, 11.3 X 
18 at $262; 1 dining-room Bouvain Rug, 8.3 X 10.8 at $60; master’s room 
Highland Rug, 9 X 12 at $173; guest-room rug, utility rug at $31.50. 

2. Order from Ovington’s the following from china pattern 3228” 
dinner plates, one dozen, $20; tea plates, one dozen, $14; platter four¬ 
teen inches, $10; tea cups, saucers, one dozen, $20; teapot, $7; sugar bowl, 
$5; creamer, $2.50. 

3. Representing the Khabe Company, write to Wayne D. Nichols, 72 
Pearl Street, Jackson, Michigan, who has bought a player piano at $200 
down and $25 monthly instalments. He is a month behind in his payments. 
Urge him to bring his payments up to date. Remind him that he should 
not forefeit the amount already paid. 

4. As credit manager of Lord & Taylor, write to the Corn Exchange 
Bank, Broadway and 113th Streeth, to ascertain the financial standing of 
Mrs. Albert Terhune, 419 West 119th Street, who has given their name as 
reference. 

5. Write in your own name asking for charge privileges of B. Altman and 
Company. Give all necessary information. 

Claim Letters. —Everybody should know how to frame a good 
letter of claim, for he never knows when it will be necessary for 
him to do so. Just as long as baggage is lost, articles broken 
in transit, deliveries delayed, orders misunderstood, and annoy¬ 
ances incurred, such occasions will arise. In order to press one's 
claim effectively, one must be able to present it in such a way as 
to carry conviction and bring about desirable results. 

The attitude of the writer is of first importance. No matter 
how great the provocation nor how righteously indignant one 
may feel over a grievance or loss, it is of little avail to show 
temper or anger in a claim letter. What is wanted is a straight¬ 
forward statement of the facts in a direct, sincere manner, so 
that the reader will be convinced of the justice of the claim and 
will wish to do all in his power to grant it. 

The letter should reflect the expectation of the writer that the 
claim, because of its justice and because of the well-known 
policy of the firm to give satisfaction, will without question 
be given careful attention. Such letters will always elicit a 
response, often the one desired, if the claim is just and the letter 
sincere. 
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The claim letter should be planned carefully. The usual order 
is to present the claim at the outset with a statement of the 
exact facts of the case with all details included. It should con¬ 
tain courteous request for adjustment or for satisfaction, with 
an expression of appreciation for the attention desired and of 
confidence in the fairness of the firm to whom the letter is 
addressed. If circumstances call for it, a bill of lading and certi¬ 
fied invoice should accompany the letter. 

In presenting a claim, one is not always dealing with individuals 
but with representatives of large corporations who are not 
ordinarily thought of as being endowed with great feeling. The 
writer of a claim letter must remember that he is not appealing to' 
sympathy but to a sense of fairness which is a part of good 
business policy. 

Many letters of claim or complaint are badly written both 
from the points of good English and of good policy. The 
main idea of many such letters seems to be to say what one 
has to say in a disagreeable manner with little attention 
to courtesy. Letters of complaint or of claim may be expressed 
just as courteously as adjustment letters, and the writer should 
endeavor to infuse into them courtesy as well as fairness and 
justice. 

In such a letter as the following, the writer is, of course, 
exasperated, but her show of indignation will not hurry the 
adjustment of the case. The only feeling aroused is that of 
tolerant amusement at a show of temper and the intended 
discourtesy of the letter. 

Some time ago I returned a tan suit to you because it had faded terribly 
and you finally conceded to dye it for me. The suit was returned to me 
last Saturday with the belt of the coat missing. I feel that I have had 
enough trouble about the suit already and very little satisfaction from you, 
and I must insist upon something done about the belt in case you cannot 
locate it. I cannot wear the coat without a belt. I do not think 1 should be 
expected to go to the expense of having another one made. Kindly return 
the belt to me or let me know what you will do about it. 

The average individual often finds it necessary to make com¬ 
plaints or enter personal claims against corporations or depart¬ 
ment stores. Such letters as the following illustrate some of the 
more common forms for complaint and claim. 
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A letter presenting a claim for lost baggage: 

Queens Hotel, 
Chester, England, 

Superintendent of the Caledonian Railway, 

Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Dear Sir: 

I wish to present a claim for one hundred and fifty dollars to cover the 
loss of a suitcase put in the care of your railway, by ‘‘luggage in advance” 
plan from Edinburgh to Chester, England, on September 15. 

On my arrival in Chester one week later, September 22, I was unable to 
find any trace of the bag or obtain any information concerning its where¬ 
abouts. 1 have remained in Chester three days with the hope that by some 
means the suitcase might be found. 1 am now leaving for America without 
it as my ship is sailing and I can wait no longer. The claim number which 
1 hold is 37206. 

'The contents of the suitcase are valued as follows: 


1 silk dress 

$40.00 

1 pair of white shoes 

10.00 

1 silk sweater 

20.00 

Lingerie 

25.00 

Gifts purchased abroad 

20.00 

1 Kodak 

20.00 

Toilet articles 

10.00 

2 pairs of gloves (new) 

5.00 


$150.00 


My address in America is 70 Morningside Drive, New York City. I 
shall be glad to answer any question or give any additional information if 
desired. I should, of course, prefer to have the suitcase returned but if it 
cannot be traced, I shall expectantly hope for a settlement of my claim. 

Yours very truly, 

Eleanor Gibbs 

A claim letter for goods broken in transit: 

Gentlemen: 

On December 15, 1 ordered two records from you, to be sent to Mrs. Fred 
Bristol, Avon, New York. Unfortunately, they were found to be broken on 
their arrival, probably through some rough handling in the mails. The 
records were No. 89060, Home from the Mountains by Homer and Caruso, 
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and No. 74387, Kreisler’s Indian Lament. May I ask you to send Mrs. 
Bristol other records to take the place of these? I shall appreciate your 
doing so and shall again have occasion to thank you for courtesies extended. 

Yours very truly, 
Elizabeth Martin, 

A letter of complaint at delay of delivery of goods: 

Gentlemen: 

On October 15 I ordered from you some articles which I asked to be deliv¬ 
ered at once as I needed them for a dinner to be given November 8. As 
yet the order has not been received. Will you see that the articles mentioned 
below reach me at once? It will be necessary to cancel the order if it does 
not come by the seventh, and I shall be put to a good deal of embarrassment. 

1 dozen hemmed linen napkins, catalogue number, 2876 

2 round tablecloths for a 48-inch table, catalogue number, 2784. 

I shall appreciate your very prompt attention and shall hope to receive 
my order immediately. 

Yours very truly, 

Jessie L. Pay lor 
(Mrs. Francis Paylor) 

Follow-up letter of complaint on shipment order: 

Gentlemen: 

Will you kindly refer to a letter of Sept. 2 which was sent you by the 
writer. The last paragaph of this letter requests that you have your fac¬ 
tory advise our factory at Gowanda as soon as shipment was made giving 
us copies of the railroad bills of lading, also the routing and the railroad 
waybill numbers. 

We understand from our home office that shipment of the wire baskets 
was made on July 7 from Cincinnati. 

In view of the fact that you told the writer that this shipment would be 
made during the week ending July 1 we would thank you to cooperate 
with us by sending the shipping information requested so that we may 
start a tracer at this end. 


Yours very truly, 

THE CREOLE BASKET COMPANY 
EXERCISES 

Rewrite the following complaint letters so that they will convey the 
message properly and effectively: 
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One gets slowly accustomed to almost any sort of “Put over“ by public 
service corporations and yours is about as competent an expression of self- 
constituted arrogance as any one could wish to receive. 

Will you please furnish me with the evidence that permitted you to 
abstrusely decide how much I owe you. I have lived in this flat for three and 
a half years and at no time has the bill gone over 87 cents a month because 
last month’s bill went to 38 cents on account of my wife being in a*sanitarium 
and no one at home to use light, you concluded that people were as honest 
as you are and passed judgment accordingly. 

It is my intention to present this to the “Public Service Commission.” 
Possibly they may have an opinion also. But for downright assumption of 
arbitrariness, you have about expressed the limit. The monthly bill has 
been about forty to fifty cents and while no one welcomes honest investiga¬ 
tion more than I, the decision you make after inspection here smells of a 
nastiness of contempt for farmers. 

When you will kindly answer our letters of December 12th and 14th, and 
change our name to what it ought to be, as we do not recognize the name at 
all, as it is distorted all out of shape from misspelling. Send us the correct 
and proper bill and we will pay the same immediately. 

How would you feel if you had the proper name and others were constantly 
misspelling the same after having been told by you dozens of times that it 
was very offending to us to have you spell our name that way. I am proud 
of my name as you are of yours but I must say I hate this name you seem 
to have given me. 

We wrote you a letter on December the 12th and we will be very much 
obliged if you will kindly answer that letter by mail. 

It is very unsatisfactory to the writer being absent from his office a great 
deal of time to have you call us up by the telephone and to tell us here in 
words, what you want to say; but the message was also from your secretary, 
and I do not believe you would write that same message in the language in 
which I read it. 

I am here to conduct the business of this office, and the business of this 
office should be conducted with me, and as I am out of the office a good 
share of the time I cannot expect to be here to receive telephone messages 
but I do expect it by letter, and it seems that you are the only people who 
try to take advantage of the telephone, and not by communication in a 
business like this. 

Trusting that you will confer the favor of writing in answer to our above 
letter, we are, 

I purchased a dress from you on May 12th and returned same dress on 
May 16th to exchange for one a larger size, and I did not hear anything 
from you so I called at your store on June 3rd and they promised to send 
dress on June 4th, and I did not receive dress until today, June 10th. I 
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would like you to call for dress and have it credited to my account and 
oblige. 

Adjustment Letters. —To be able to write so as to convert an 
irate person into a well-disposed and satisfied customer, is one 
of the things that make letter-writing a never-ending joy. The 
writer of' adjustment letters has a herculean task before him. 
He is always dealing with people who are dissatisfied, displeased, 
indignant, or angry. He must listen to their complaints, often 
discourteously written or spoken, and must not only turn the 
other cheek, but must attempt to change their resentment 
into satisfaction. And yet, if he finds pleasure in helping people 
in trouble, or in satisfying them when it is their due, or if he is 
interested in demonstrating that good business is generally just 
and fair, he will enjoy his task, disagreeable as it may seem. 

His first action, on receiving a letter of claim, is to ascertain all 
the facts about the case. The letter which he writes must show 
that he has given careful attention to the requests of his customer. 
In this way the customer is assured that no matter how large 
or small his claim, it has been read carefully and answered 
intelligently. 

Not all claims are to be granted, for unfortunately there are 
many people who think it legitimate to obtain something from a 
large corporation, or who are constantly making claim under 
false pretenses to something to which they are not entitled. The 
writer of adjustment letters must examine all the facts presented 
with those he has himself found out through investigation. He 
acts on the accepted policy of most business houses that ‘Hhe 
customer is always right,^^ and attempts to settle the complaint 
satisfactorily, and to make a friend of the customer and retain 
his patronage. 

Usually, the letter need be only a brief, courteous statement, 
especially if the claim is granted. Occasionally, it is necessary 
to go into detail if a full explanation is needed as to why the 
claim is not granted, or as to the cause of any such error. 

The letter of adjustment presents an opportunity to show the 
courtesy of good business. It must indicate that the house has a 
desire to please and to serve the wants of its customers. 

It should contain an acknowledgment of the claim received, 
an explanation of the error or circumstances, and a statement 
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how adjustment is to be made or why it is not allowed, together 
with an expression of regret that such an occasion has arisen. 
Whether the claim is granted or refused, the one presenting it 
must be satisfied. It is the task of the writer to make his decision 
acceptable as the only right and just one. 

Sometimes, it is necessary to refuse a claim as the customer has 
not fulfilled his part of the transaction or has entered an unjust 
claim. When refusal is necessary, it should be given without 
apology or excuse. Reasons should be stated why the claim 
cannot be granted, as shown in the following letter in answer to 
one to a customer whose pongee silk gloves had lost their color 
when washed. 

Dear Madam: 

We have carefully examined the pongee silk gauntlets with brown stitch¬ 
ing that you left for adjustment June 12. 

When we sold these gloves, we included a circular which gave full direc¬ 
tions for washing. Cold water was to be used. We are very sure that 
you must have used warm or luke-warm water. If you had carefully fol¬ 
lowed our directions, we are sure there would have been no trouble; there¬ 
fore, we are sorry to say we can make no adjustment. 

Yours truly, 

A customer had written several letters to the adjustment 
bureau of a large department store because a garment had been, 
as she declared, ruined in the repairing of it. She peremptorily 
asked her account to be closed as she felt the policy of the shop 
had changed since her first acquaintance with it. Upon receiv¬ 
ing a letter in which blame was laid upon the saleswoman Hfor 
the error, and in which the desire was expressed to do all possible 
to adjust things satisfactorily, she wrote in an entirely different 
tone, absolving the saleswoman from all blame and even praising 
her for her courteous manners and efficient salesmanship. She 
offered an apology for her hasty conclusion and acknowledged 
the general courtesy of the firm. The letter which called for 
this change of mind may be studied for its good taste and its 
conciliating tone. 

After the Manager had read your letter, he asked that a thorough investi¬ 
gation of the case be made. From that report he finds that you are fully 
justified in the stand that you have taken. 
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The saleswoman’s inclination was to please you; however, in suggesting 
this way of doing it, she not only lacked judgment, but also broke one of the 
rules of the house—namely, that other makes of garments must never be 
accepted for repair. We regret this exceedingly and offer our sincere 
apologies. 

May we ask you please to tell us what you consider the fair treatment 
of this case? Whatever you consider just will be our decision also, though 
you state that your experience with us has made you feel otherwise. We 
are here simply to serve your needs; that is the principle on which this 
House stands. 

Not all claim and adjustment letters arise from trouble in 
department stores or specialty shops. The occasion often 
occurs in institutions where unkept promises or unfulfilled 
pledges cause trouble. The tone of the following claim letter 
is dignified, direct, and clear. The letter was written in answer 
to one stating that it was impossible to furnish copies of a maga¬ 
zine due the library in question. A sentence within the letter 
brought forth the reply given below. ^^If you had only let us 
know when you missed the first number we would have remedied 
this, but now we are unable to supply the December and January 
numbers.” 

Dear Sir: 

We have had some correspondence in the past with regard to certain 
missing numbers of your magazine; and in spite of the efforts we have made, 
we still lack 


Vol. X—title page and index 
no. 12 (Oct., 1919) 

Vol. XI— 

no. 2 (Dec., 1919) 

You will appreciate the fact that a library of our standing cannot acquiesce 
in gaps of this character; and we cannot bring ourselves to believe that you 
are absolutely without power to supply two recent numbers of your own peri¬ 
odical. If you have none in stock, you can undoubtedly devise some means 
of securing those two numbers from some other source and transmitting 
them to us. The trouble was entirely due, as far as we can ascertain from 
your letter, to carelessness at your end of the line, in the loss of the stencil, 
and we do not wish to be the losers thereby. 

Very truly yours. 

-, Librarian. 
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The organization to which this message was sent wrote on 
the following day a letter, excellent in tone and style. It con¬ 
tains the information asked for and the satisfaction demanded. 
The expression of regret at the circumstance is courteous and 
conciliatory. 

Dear Sir: 

Your letter of June 15th, addressed to our assistant-treasurer, has been 
received and referred to the writer for reply. 

Under separate cover by registered mail we are sending you 

Vol. X, title page and index 
no. 12 (Oct., 1919) 

Vol. XI no. 2 (Dec., 1919). 

The two issues of the magazine which we are now sending are the last 
two that we have and were purchased by us lately from someone who 
happened to be willing to sell. 

We regret exceedingly, as we wrote you before, that this stencil was lost, 
but we have twice since that time forwarded you the copies which were 
not received, and they, too, appear not to have reached you. It is, we 
assure you, dear sir, much more vexing to us than it can possibly be to you. 
If, by any chance, hereafter, your magazines do not reach you promptly, 
and if you will be kind enough to send us a postal immediately, we shall be 
greatly obliged. 

Very sincerely yours, 
-, Secretary 

An adjustment letter to explain an unfulfilled promise: 

Gentlemen: Order No. MN-89067 

Confirming our telephone conversation of today, we received information 
this morning from the factory that they will not be able to ship the tanks 
on your order for at least two more weeks. They regret exceedingly that 
they have been so long delayed in making shipment, but it has been unavoid¬ 
able, on account of railroad conditions. 

As explained to you, our Home Office did not know that the tanks had 
not been shipped as our letter telling them that there was to be several 
weeks’ delay did not reach them until after their invoice had been sent out. 
We are sorry that the tanks were shown on the invoice, and are enclosing 
a corrected invoice. 

We shall keep in touch with the factory regarding the manufacture of 
these tanks and if possible will anticipate shipping date promised. 

Very truly yours, 
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An adjustment letter to explain a delay in shipment: 

0-567-X 

Gentlemen: Your Order No. 7892. 

We were very sorry to have to wire you today that the material on your 
order would not be shipped until the 14th. We had fully expected to ship 
not later than last Saturday and when we received our progress report from 
the factory on Saturday and found that they would not ship until the ‘‘fore 
part of this week,” we immediately got in touch with them by wire, asking 
them to ship not later than Monday or Tuesday. However, we have a 
wire from them this morning saying that shipment cannot be made before 
the 14th. 

We regret that this delay has occurred and will have the shipment traefed 
so that there will be no delay in transit, and as outlined in our letter of the 
27th will wire you routing, etc., as soon as received from the factory. 

We have been experiencing some difficulty in making shipments promptly 
on account of the condition of the railroads, which has caused more or less 
delay in receipt of material—thus making it impossible to finish work accord¬ 
ing to schedule. We are very sorry to have to disappoint our customers, 
but the delays are unavoidable on our part. 

Very truly yours. 

The following adjustment letter was written in answer to the 
complaint letter on page 255. Notice the tone and careful 
details. 

We write in answer to your letters of December 12 and December 14 and 
we assure you that we are sorry indeed that you have experienced any 
difficulty in connection with our service. 

We have arranged for the correct stencilling of your name on our records 
and we trust that the bills in future will meet with your approval. 

The payment of November 26 mentioned in your letter was applied to the 
bill for the period ending October 28, whereas the bill of $2.04 is for current 
used during the period October 28 to 29. 

The item of 17^ which you have questioned represents our coal adjustment, 
a surcharge, which has been effective since December 1, 1920. It was 
adopted at that time and approved by the Public Service Commission, to 
offset the extremely high price of coal. At the time our present rate schedule 
became effective, the average price of coal was $3 per long ton f.o.b., 
New York Harbor, whereas during the last six months of the year 1920, it 
has advanced to an average of $8,638 per ton, necessitating this revision in 
our schedule. This charge operates on the sliding scale plan and has already, 
with the declining cost of coal, decreased from 9 to 6 mills per K.W.. and in 
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the event of the former price of $3 per ton prevailing, this charge will auto- 
matically disappear. 

We trust this explanation meets with your approval; however, we shall be 
glad to have you call upon us at your convenience should there be further 
question in this connection. 

It is the frequent experience of managers of adjustment 
bureaus that people are ready to make complaint or to present a 
claim, but slow to show appreciation for satisfactorily settling it. 
When such letters do arrive, they are appreciated as much as if 
one were expressing thanks personally for adjusting the matter. 
The following letters are taken from the files of a department 
store which prides itself on its successful adjustment policy: 

Your letter of November 15 addressed to my wife enclosing check for 
$615 is at hand. 

As a business man, I think it only fair to you to state that your prompt¬ 
ness and clean methods in meeting the situation regarding this coat should 
. receive recognition. I assure you we realize that we are dealing with an 
upright house, and it will be a pleasure to us to continue trading with you. 

We wish you every success. 

Thank you very much for your letter of January 1, mentioning the adjust¬ 
ment you are making. This is more than reasonable and in fact more than 
I really expected, inasmuch as I presume the hat which I did get at $5 is 
worth $5. This letter leaves an extremely agreeable feeling. 

EXERCISES 

Write the following claim and adjustment letters in which you present 
the writer’s viewpoint courteously and clearly: 

1. As secretary to Mr. Maurice Glendenning, 17 Wall Street, write to 
the Whiting Paper Company, 154 West 14 Street, New York, complaining 
that the grade of paper ordered by you for office supply is not up to the 
Whiting standard as the engraving is imperfectly done and a mistake is made 
in the spelling of Mr. Glendenning’s name. State the case clearly, repeat¬ 
ing the order as sent previously and show exactly what is wrong. 

2. Write the answer to this letter assuring the secretary of Mr. Glen¬ 
denning that the order will be refilled satisfactorily. 

3. You ordered three books for a friend, but only two were sent her, 
although the bill for three reached you. Write to the publisher asking for 
an explanation. 

4. Write the publisher’s explanation of the mistake described above. 

5. A delay in the shipment of toys from a wholesale house has cost you 
hundreds of dollars. Write explaining your case and ask for a quick and 
satisfactory adjustment. 
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6. Write an answer to the claim letter in No. 5. 

7. You subscribed through a door-to-door salesman for two magazines, 
neither of which has reached you. Write the company whose receipt you 
hold for the full payment, asking an explanation of the non-appearance of 
the magazines. 

8. You ordered violets to be sent to a friend, but roses were sent instead. 
Write a letter to the florist asking for an adjustment. 

9. Write the florist’s reply. 

10. You ordered a rubber stamp with your name. The name, however, 
was spelled Currie instead of Curry. Write a letter calling the firm’s atten¬ 
tion to this error and ask for an adjustment. 

11. You have bought an X-ray machine from Norman Young and Com¬ 
pany, 2663 Briggs Avenue, New York City. When you received the 
machine you found it was not adjusted to the electrical conditions in your» 
neighborhood. Write the company asking that a service man be sent to 
adjust the machine. 

12. You have bought a set of electric trains by mail from the Hefferman 
Company, Chicago. When you received the set, you found that the loco¬ 
motive would not operate. Write the company asking where the nearest 
service station is. 

13. Write the Hefferman Company's answer, not only giving the address 
of the service station, but apologizing for the trouble caused you by the 
defect in the locomotive. 

14. Assume that the Honesty Mortgage and Loan Company of Minne¬ 
apolis, Minn., has been asked by Dr. George Burr to place a mortgage of 
$30,000 on his home. Write from the company to Mr. James Howard, 
600 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose name was given as reference, asking 
him for his opinion of Dr. Burr’s ability to amortize this mortgage at the rate 
of $5,000 a year. 

15. Write Mr. Howard’s answer, explaining that is is unlikely that Dr. 
Burr can meet so large an obligation. 
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MINUTES, RESOLUTIONS, PETITIONS, ETC. 

Reports of the Minutes of Meetings. —Secretaries often have 
to report the proceedings of committees or of groups connected 
with their office or organization. Usually, a definite form is 
required to be rigidly followed. The order observed by one 
company in the preparation of minutes is given below: 

Order of Minutes 

a. Name of Company 

Name of body holding meeting 

c. Date and number of meeting 

d. Hour of meeting and location 

e. Names of those present and those absent 

/. Reading of previous minutes 

g. Unfinished business and reports of committees of investigation 

h. Action taken on unfinished business; digest of business pending 

i. New business 

j. Informal discussion 

k. Date of next meeting 

l. Adjournment and time of adjournment 

m. Approval and signature of minutes 

An illustration of the minutes of an annual meeting of stock¬ 
holders is given as an example: 

Minutes of Annual Meeting of Stockholders 


The Annual Meeting of Stockholders was held at the office of the Com¬ 
pany on the first day of February, 1923, at ten A. M. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. Roberts, who upon motion, duly 
made and seconded, was chosen Chairman and Mr. Foster was appointed 
Secretary of the meeting. 

The Secretary presented the alphabetical list, required by statute, of the 
stockholders entitled to vote at this meeting, and reported that the following 
stockholders were present in person: 

265 
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Names 


No. OF Shares 


and that the following stockholders were represented by proxy: 

Names Names of Proxies No. of Shares 


Total- 

The Chairman thereupon announced that a quorum was in attendance 
at the meeting. 

The proxies presented were ordered to be filed with the Secretary of the 
meeting. 

The Secretary presented and read a copy of the notice of the meeting, 
together with proof of the due mailing thereof to each stockholder of the 
Company at least ten days before the meeting, as required by the by-laws. 

The transfer book and the stock book of the Company were produced 
and remained during the meeting open to inspection. 

Messrs. McNain and Sutherland (neither of them being a candidate for 
the office of director) were appointed inspectors of election and duly sworn. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of directors, by ballot, in 
accordance with the by-laws, and the polls were opened at 11 A. M., and 
the stockholders prepared their ballots and delivered them to the inspectors. 

The annual statement of the directors was presented and read, and ordered 
to be received and filed with the Secretary. 

The report of the-Committee for the past year was presented and 

read and ordered to be received and filed with the Secretary. 

The polls having remained open for the period prescribed by statute, 
were ordered closed and the inspectors presented their report in writing, 
showing that the following persons, stockholders of the Company, had 
received the greatest number of votes: 


The Chairman thereupon declared that the above-named persons were 
duly elected directors of the Company. 

Upon motion, duly made and seconded, the Secretary was directed to file 
with the records of the Company, for the purpose of reference, the following 
papers: 

1. List of stockholders entitled to vote at this meeting. 

2. Proxies presented at the meeting. 
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3. Notice of meeting and proof of mailing thereof. 

4. Inspectors’ Oath and Report. 

No further business coming before the meeting, upon motion, duly made 
and seconded, the same adjourned. 


Secretary of the meeting. 

Minutes of the meeting of the Board of Directors of the Village Improve¬ 
ment Association held at the Community House on Monday, March 6, 
1923, at 3:00 P. M. 

There were present: 

-President - 

-Secretary - 

-Treasurer - 


Where action is recorded below, it was taken in each case on motion duly 
made, seconded, and carried. 

The minutes of the meeting held on February 5, 1923, were approved. 

The minutes of the meeting of the joint committee consisting of the members 
of the Finance and Propaganda Committees, held on March 1, 1923, were 
approved. 

The report of the Treasurer and the Finance Committee was presented in 
writing and was approved and ordered filed. 

Upon recommendation of the Finance Committee, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the Directors authorize the following changes in the annual 
budget: 


Increase in Office Expense. From $400 to $ 500 

Publication..From $1*00 to $ 150 

Appropriation for Trees and Shrubs.... From $500 to $1,000 


The following preamble and resolution presented by Mr. C. H. Black, mem¬ 
ber of the Finance Committee, was adopted: 

Whereas, careful consideration has been given to the financial outlook 
for the Association next year, and 

Whereas, it does not now appear to be possible for the Association to 
finance from its general receipts its plans for the coming year, and 
Whereas, it is, in the opinion of the Directors, highly desirable that the 
work of the Association be supported and extended, be it 
Resolved, That a committee be appointed by the President to consider 
ways and means outside of the general receipts for financing the activities 
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of the Association. This committee shall make its report to the Executive 
Committee of the Board, which latter committee shall have power to act. 
Upon recommendation of the Committee on Membership, the following 
candidates were elected to membership: 


There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 

Secretary. 

A letter containing notice of agenda for a meeting: 

Dear Sir: 

The next meeting of the Village Improvement Association will be held on 
Monday, March 5, at 2:00 P. M. at the Community House. 

The agenda for this meeting will include: 

1. Further discussion of means of raising funds for propaganda. 

2. Discussion of advisability of publishing or otherwise distributing 
printed articles. 

3. Preliminary arrangements for campaign to plant shrubs and trees. 

4. Plans for the Open Meeting in April. 

Please return the enclosed card immediately so that we may know how many 
will attend. Can we count on you? 

Very truly yours, 

-, Secretary. 

Notifications of Meetings. —Besides recording the proceedings, 
it is often the duty of the secretary to send out notifications of the 
time and place or the meetings and the subjects to be discussed. 
In some offices, a standard form is used which needs only to be 
filled in properly; in others, the secretary writes the notifications 
herself. A form calling a meeting of the stockholders of the 
company is given as illustration. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING of the stockholders of this Company will be 

held on the-day of-, 19—, at-o’clock in the-, 

at the office of the Company, for the purpose of electing a Board of Directors, 
receiving and acting upon the reports of the officers, and for the transaction 
of such other business as may properly come before the meeting. 
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In accordance with the laws of the State of-no stock can be 

voted on which has been transferred on the books of the Company within 
twenty days next preceding this election. 

Dated-, 1921. 


Secretary. 

Occasionally, a secretary has to send out reports before a 
meeting in order that all who are to be present may be thoroughly 
familiar with the points to be brought up and may be able to 
contribute something of worth themselves. When reports 
handed in beforehand are too long or too short or too many to be 
sent, the secretary must often prepare a digest of these, setting 
forth the chief points and recommendations. In order to do 
this well, she must be familiar with the subject matter and be 
able to condense a mass of material into shortened forms. 

Preparation of Material for the Employer.—A busy executive 
frequently finds that he has no time to look up material for a 
talk or a speech to be delivered at a committee meeting or at a 
conference of other executives associated with his organization. 
This task he sometimes assigns to his secretary who, perhaps, has 
had little training for such duties and has been led to believe that 
her position concerned only correspondence and a few personal 
duties. It is not a common thing to hear a man remark at a 
banquet or at a business gathering that his secretary has prepared 
his speech or has suggested a line of thought to be followed, but 
it is not an uncommon occurrence for him to deliver a talk which 
his secretary has outlined or in some cases written for him. 

It is, therefore, necessary that a secretary who finds such tasks 
occasionally hers should be able to respond intelligently. Such 
secretarial duties, as report-writing, open up entirely new fields 
and offer opportunities of growth that secretarial positions do 
not often present. A secretary should welcome them, however 
difficult they at first seem to be. 

Much that has been said about the preparation for report¬ 
writing is equally true concerning preparation of material for 
speeches or articles to be used by executives. A secretary who 
has this to do must learn to think in the same groove and look 
at things from the same point of view as her employer does. 
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From association with him and from conversation related to the 
definite subject in question, she ascertains his views. She must 
familiarize herself with possible sources of data. Constant 
reading on topics which she knows are likely to be under dis¬ 
cussion will help to prepare for this task. She must be ever on 
the watch for material of use to her or particularly significant or 
helpful to her employer. In daily newspapers, she may find an 
occasional item or an extended article on a subject which may not 
have attracted the attention of her chief, but which may, in her 
opinion, be of value to him for some particular purpose. Articles 
in magazines are easily accessible through the Readers^ Guide 
to Periodical Literature, an invaluable help to all seeking con¬ 
temporary opinion on every timely topic. An alert secretary 
will be constantly v/atchful for such material as may some time. 
be of us6 to her in preparing articles, discussions, or speeches 
for her employer. 

Sometimes, she writes this information merely in the form of 
memoranda conveniently outlined; on other occasions, she writes 
the article itself, carefully following the line of thought or tone 
employed by her chief. A secretary is often asked to condense 
in the form of a report the thought of articles written by others. 
Practice undoubtedly helps much but even an otherwise good 
secretary may not have a liking for this kind of work and may 
have difficulty in doing it successfully. Although she may have 
the necessary knowledge, she may lack the ability to express it 
adequately and effectively. In such a case, only constant study 
and practice of the principles of good writing and forceful 
expression will help her to improve. 

Two summaries prepared from articles by a secretary for her 
employer are given for illustration: 

TAYLOR SOCIETY 

Mr. Robinson: 

Because this article brings out rather strongly the need of improvement 
in merchandizing (see page 143) I would suggest you might like to send it 
to Mr. Brown for his perusal. It might serve to emphasize what you said 
about our own merchandizing department in your report on trip to Branch 
Stores. 

This article is written with particular respect to the medium-sized organi¬ 
zation, smaller than ours, but what the author says can be applied in large 
part to a larger enterprise. 
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Summarizing 

Chief executive is responsible not only for long-run and short-run policies 
and plans, but also for the organization of the enterprise and the coordination 
of departments. 

Brings out that the importance of the different departments may vary at 
different times and irnder different conditions. 

First big responsibility of the executive is organizing the enterprise. 

1. Takes time. 

2. As a business grows the kinds of responsibilities required by the differ¬ 

ent departments change, but not all men have the capacity to develop 
to meet the demands of these changes. 

3. Need of delicacy of touch” in handling the organization. 

4. Importance of ability to take the detached view . . . perspective. 

Necessity of health.' 

The more precise the production control, the easier are adjustments 
toward increase or decrease of production. 

Emphasizes need of skill in merchandizing. Cannot secure a control of 
sales until there is real merchandizing. Necessary to know what each 
department can do and at what cost . . . and what each market and each 
action of a market can take, all with respect to each product. Can then 
develop budgetary and financial control. 

Finance and Accounts. Recommends here something approximating the 
work which Mr. Taylor’s department is doing. 

Personnel Department . . . urges necessity of this. 

Industry’s responsibility to develop leaders. 


A Report on Policy of a Large Organization in Regard to Salary 
Reductions Due to Accidents and Sickness 

My understanding of the company’s policy in this respect is that—while 
the limits are decided upon the merits of the individual case—ordinarily 
deductions are not made for absence due to sickness or accident of salaried 
employees, nor is overtime paid for extra hours spent at the desk, on the 
theory that it is the service rendered rather than the time that is being paid 
for. 

This is in accord with the prevailing attitude and practice of (according 
to this pamphlet) one hundred representative firms in the Middle West. 
For these and other reasons—morale, etc.—within reasonable limits they 
should not be docked for absence due to accidents and sickness. 

Prevailing practice is not to pay overtime to salaried people. Where 
such overtime is paid, however, deductions for absence are also made. 
Deductions for absence appear to be made mostly by small firms,—the large 
ones pursuing a more generous policy. However, immediate docking is very 
unusual. Even those firms that make deductions ordinarily allow 2 weeks 
with full pay. 
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The almost universal practice with day and hour help and those paid on 
piece rates is to stop payment immediately when absences begin. 

Generally speaking, the practice seems to be to carry the employee with 
no salary deduction so long as his incapacity is regarded as temporary, each 
case being decided on its merits, with regard to length of service, previous 
record, value to the house, etc. Where incapacity is apparently permanent, 
many firms turn to a pension plan. 


Preparation of Material for the House Organ. —Many large 
business houses publish a paper or house organ whose purpose 
is to promote closer relations between all those connected with 
the organization, and to keep every one personally informed 
and interested in the company's work, the company's news, 
including personal items. These magazines contain articles 
varied in nature, often as widely apart as such titles taken from 
a current number would indicate: Europe from the Eyes of 
Our Chief,and ‘^How We May Work Together.’^ What does 
unite such articles is the common interest and the common 
welfare in which all have a share. 

It not infrequently falls to the lot of a secretary to prepare 
some copy for the house organ, perhaps a report of some activity 
with which she is connected or a news item about those in her 
department. Some have written their own experiences for the 
benefit and enjoyment of their colleagues; others articles of 
more general nature, presenting their point of view, such as 
one secretary’s contribution to her House Organ, “The Attributes 
of a Hundred Per Cent Secretary.” Whatever one writes, it 
requires the ability to use clear, interesting English forcefully 
expressed. 

Drafting Resolutions.—“Resolutions express the official and 
authoritative policy of the groups adopting them.” Occasions 
often arise when it is necessary to frame a set of resolutions, as 
the death of a member of the firm or of the staff, the commemora¬ 
tion of some distinguished service, or as an expression of a cer¬ 
tain group for some courtesy or honor shown. Such writing 
often follows conventional lines; it is almost legal in tone and is 
usually a formal expression on the part of a group of persons who 
wish to record their feeling or their reaction at certain times or 
toward certain people. Such resolutions do not admit of much 
expansion or of much originality. 
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The conventional form for resolutions follows a standard 
model, each distinct thought giving the reason for the action 
beginning with Whereas, and each resolution beginning with, 
Be it resolved; in case of more than one resolution, Be it further 
resolved. 

Examples of resolutions taken from news items framed for 
definite occasions follow: 

Resolution on the death of a prominent citizen: 

Whereas, the services of Grace Strachan Forsythe in the cause of educa¬ 
tion were in a large measure rendered in cooperation with and as a member of 
the Federation of Teachers Associations; and 

Whereas, Grace Strachan Forsythe, by her wise and sympathetic leader¬ 
ship, by her never ceasing efforts, and by her clear grasp of issues, rendered 
distinguished and invaluable services for the educational system of the State 
of New York, and has justly earned the gratitude of the members of the 
teaching and supervising staff, the children of the city of New York, and of 
all interested in the cause of education; be it 

Resolved, that in the death of Grace Strachan Forsythe we have been 
deprived of a valuable friend and a devoted leader; and be it further 

Resolved that, as an expression of our sympathy a copy of these resolutions 
be spread upon the minutes of this association, and that a copy be sent to 
the press and to the surviving members of the family of the late Grace 
Strachan Forsythe. 

Examples of resolutions passed in committee meetings are 
illustrated in the minutes given on page 267. 

Resolutions passed on the resignation of a member of a Board 
follow: 

Whereas, the Hon. Anning S. Prall has accepted the oflSce of commis¬ 
sioner of taxes and assessments, by appointment of His Honor the Mayor, 
and has resigned as a member of the Board of Education, thereby vacating 
the office of president of this board, which he has filled with honor and 
distinction; and 

Whereas, Mr. Prall has served as a member of this board for four years 
and as president since May 13, 1919— a period covering upward of two and 
one-half years; and 

Whereas, since his appointment at the beginning of the year 1918, and 
especially during his incumbency of the office of president, Mr. Prall has 
devoted a vast deal of time and energy to the work of the Board of Educa¬ 
tion and the furtherance of the best interest of the public school system in 
this city, manifesting special interest in carrying forward the extensive 
building programme projected nearly two years ago; be it 
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Resolved, that we, the members of the Board of Education, while heartily 
congratulating Mr. Prall upon his appointment to a high office in the munici¬ 
pal government, and assuring him of our most cordial good wishes for his 
prosperity and success as a commissioner of taxes and assessments, cannot 
refrain from expressing our sincere regret at the severance of the pleasant 
relations, both official and personal, which have existed between him and 
ourselves, and our deep appreciation of the zeal and earnestness constantly 
displayed by him in the performance of his duties as a member and president 
of this board. 

A better form of resolution is the more informal type which 
admits of more personal expression and a wider scope in material. 
Such resolutions like the one presented are well written, dignified, 
and sincere in expression. They are increasingly used by pro¬ 
fessional and business organizations and, because they are more 
personal and may include much that the conventional form can¬ 
not, are more acceptable. 


IN MEMORIAMi 
Marcus Perrin Knowlton 

In the death of their honored associate, Marcus P. Knowlton, the Direc¬ 
tors of the City Library Association share with the community and with 
the entire Commonwealth a sense of enduring loss. 

For the past sixteen years Judge Knowlton has been a member of this 
Board. He was always a firm believer in the importance and wide useful¬ 
ness of the City Library Association, and declared that no other institution 
in the city touched the lives of so many of its people. He was of unfailing 
help in the counsels of the directorate, faithful in attendance, strong yet 
ever considerate, clear-seeing and just. 

In recording the loss sustained by this institution, the Directors feel also 
deep personal sorrow and sincere sympathy with the members of his family.. 

Adopted by the Board of Directors, May 29, 1918. 

^ From the Report of the City Library Association of Springfield, Mass. 
1918. 
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Memoir on Dr. Allen Johnson, Editor of The Dictionary 
OF American Biography, Presented by Dr. J. Franklin 
Jameson at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, Held in New York 
City on January 30, 1931, Adopted by Rising 
Vote of the Council, and Ordered to Be 
Spread upon the Minutes^ 

The sudden and premature death of Doctor Allen Johnson, on January 
17, which on personal grounds has brought sorrow to the hearts of a multi¬ 
tude of friends, is to the American Council of Learned Societies an inesti¬ 
mable loss. The Council gratefully recognizes that his wise, skillful, 
and vigorous conduct of one of its chief enterprises has conferred distinction 
upon the Council, and has done much to establish all its future work in 
public regard. 

When the plan for a Dictionary of American Biography of superior quality 
had been formed, and by the generosity of Mr. Adolph Ochs the means for 
adequate preparation of it had been provided, it was natural, in view of 
the intelligence, firmness, and efficiency with which Dr. Johnson had lately 
carried to a successful conclusion the editing of a large historical series, that 
the Committee of Management should ask him to be the editor-in-chief 
of the proposed Dictionary. He undertook the long task with enthusiasm, 
and brought to it a well-fumished and cultivated mind, large knowledge of 
American history and biography, experience, ripe judgment, literary taste, 
and a fixed determination that the highest practicable standards of accuracy, 
truthfulness, and just portraiture should be maintained. The praises 
which, from all quarters, have been bestowed upon the five volumes thus 
far published, show how well his ambitions for the Dictionary have been 
realized. His conduct of it has fairly surpassed the expectations of those 
who chose him to its charge. 

With all the scholarship he brought to it from the academic world in which 
his life had hitherto been spent, he brought also a broad appreciation, not 
usual among academics, of the forces which have been at work in the Ameri¬ 
can world at large, and of the varied characters, often unknown to literature, 
which have made that world what it is. Catholicity and discrimination 
in composing the list of names and in the selecting of writers for eacfi, and 
good judgment in the apportionment of space, marked his work from the 
beginning. He resisted with firmness all pressure toward favoritism, 
ancestor worship, or bias in such arrangements. He applied to the manu¬ 
scripts of contributions an alert and resourceful mind, checking excess or 
conventional eulogy, criticizing with severity and skill, insisting on solid 
and accurate workmanship. Yet despite the unsparing rigor with which he 
strove to ensure to the Dictionary the highest possible quality, his corre¬ 
spondence with contributors abounded in appreciation, sympathy, and 


1 Reprinted by permission. 
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helpfulness, while his relations with his staff, as with all his friends, were 
made happy by constant kindness and generous and affectionate con¬ 
sideration. The Council gratefully records its sense of obligation and of 
bereavement. 

Selected Resolutions passed by the Department of Superin¬ 
tendence of the National Education Association, at Detroit, 1931: 

Resolutions 

White House Conference. —The Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association acknowledges with deep appreciation the 
noteworthy contribution to the cause of child welfare which is being made 
by the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. It com¬ 
mends the determination of the Conference to disseminate its findings as 
widely as possible among the people and pledges to the Conference its 
hearty cooperation in these efforts. 

The findings of the Conference reenforce the current claims of the public 
schools that the child must be thought of as a unit, with all his interests of 
health, of education, of recreation, of labor centering in his individual 
personality. The school cannot disregard any of these interests because 
effective education involves them all. Educational leaders, therefore, 
should have a vital interest in whatever plans are devised in the several 
states and communities for utilizing the findings of the White House 
Conference. 

World Court. —The Department of Superintendence favors the prompt 
adherence of the United States to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice as a step towards the substitution of law for war in the settlement 
of international disputes and the stabilization of world relationships. 

The Radio: Question of Monopoly. —The radio broadcasting channels 
belong to the public and should never be alienated into private hands. We 
believe that there should be assigned permanently and exclusively to edu¬ 
cational institutions and departments a sufficient number of these channels 
to serve the educational and civic interests of the locality, the state, and the 
nation; and that these channels should be safeguarded by the Federal 
Government. The Department of Superintendence indorses the work of 
the National Committee on Education by Radio in its efforts to protect 
the rights of educational broadcasting. 

Resolution of appreciation passed by the National Council 
of Teachers of English: 

Resolutions 

The members of the National Council of Teachers of English desire 
to express their enthusiastic appreciation of the unusual combination of 
courtesy and efficiency of their Kansas City hosts which has made the 
largest meeting of the Council one of the pleasantest and most effective. 
We are especially grateful to Principal Goodale, Dr. Hopkins, and Miss 
Ruth Mary Weeks, who so successfully managed the local arrangements. 
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To Miss Caroline Lewis, who had charge of the' exhibit, Miss Emma 
Shelton, who arranged for the banquet. Miss Ethel Hoar, who arranged 
for the luncheon, Miss Bertha Ruckel, who managed the buffet supper, 
and Mrs. Leland Hazard, who organized the sight-seeing trip and tea, as 
well as to W. W. Douglas, J. O. Morrison, Garland Nichols, Miss Emma 
Seri, and Mr. Herman Swinehart, who rendered outstanding service, we 
are deeply indebted. The Chamber of Commerce, the Hotel Baltimore, 
and the newspapers of Kansas City have given invaluable assistance. 

We desire particularly to mention the young people who have taken 
part: the pages who have made the machinery run smoothly and the group 
of players from Southwest High School, and the chorus of Lincoln High 
School, who furnished entertainment. 

We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to the untiring and efficient 
efforts throughout the past year of President Inglis and to recognize the 
excellence of her program, as well as her gracious, yet businesslike manner 
of executing it. 

Finally, we wish to thank W. Wilbur Hatfield, our Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer, for the very generous service he has rendered this organization, both 
in directing the affairs of the Council and in guiding expertly the policies 
of the English Journal, 

Kathryn H. Kelly 

Ada M. Bing 

George W. Norvell, Chairman 


Framing Petitions.—A petition is a request for some favor or 
concession made by a group to an individual or to another group. 
Like resolutions, petitions are formal in style and admit of little 
originality in form or of deviation of phrasing. They should be 
characterized by clearness of expression, forceful presentation of 
material, and effective, orderly marshalling of ideas. Here 
ability to state one^s case concisely and economically counts. 
While a petition, by its very nature, suggests that its framers are 
writing from their viewpoint, it should also show that they under¬ 
stand how to approach and how to address those to whom it is 
sent. It should be so framed as to secure, if possible, a favorable 
answer. At least, it should not antagonize, for it then defeats 
the purpose for which it is written. 

There are several forms employed: one begins with the personal 
pronoun, We, followed by some such phrase as, believing or con-- 
sidering that, etc., do petition that, etc.; a second form states the 
reasons at the outset and concludes with the petition itself. 
Examples of some forms follow: 
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THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 
Petition for Authority to Form a Branch 

Date. 

The undersigned, residents of., being either 

members of or applicants for membership in, The American Red Cross, ask 

authority to organize a branch of the.Chapter of 

The American Red Cross in accordance with the Charter and regulations 
of said Society. We request that its jurisdiction be. 


and that its name be. 

Branch. 

We agree to act as a temporary Committee on Organization and for this 
purpose have appointed as temporary officers:—etc. 


Chairman 


Secretary 


TO THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United States, strongly urge the adop¬ 
tion by the United States of a system of UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAIN¬ 
ING AND SERVICE, providing for the training of young men prior to 
their twentieth year, with subsequent liability for service. 

We urge that an extra session be called at once to enact such legislation 
and to provide immediately for the adequate defense of the republic. 

NAME ADDRESS CITY 


Specification Writing.—In architectural and engineering offices, 
specification writing is a daily task. Such material, as it involves 
exact directions and detailed explanation, is usually dictated by 
the architect or engineer, but it is well for a secretary to know 
something of the nature of specifications and to be critical of 
their form and arrangement. 

A specification is written for three distinct parties: the archi¬ 
tect or engineer, the contractor, and the owner. It, therefore, 
should be so phrased as to be easily understood. It should be 
complete in every detail and at the same time as brief as possible. 
No unnecessary words should be employed to confuse contractors 
or to obscure the meaning. The writer is an authority on mate¬ 
rials, construction, and methods, and supposedly knows how to 
explain, in clear English, directions to be followed. 

A secretary who has to transcribe specifications should study 
forms frequently used and be familiar with the kinds of sentences 
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employed, as well as with the special vocabulary belonging to the 
profession. In studying the sentence structure of specifications, 
she will find that the simple declarative or the simple imperative 
are most frequently used to convey the meaning. Their unity and 
simplicity of form make them the best instrument to convey the 
thought. Shall”and will”must be discriminatingly used as in 
specifications their meaning is particularly significant and impor¬ 
tant. To show the style of expression employed in specifications, 
excerpts are given from architectural and engineering papers. 

The first example is taken from carpenter work specifications 
for a warehouse: 

Timber: 

All heavy lumber throughout is to be of best quality Long Leaf Georgia 
or Florida Yellow Pine. It must be sound, well-seasoned, straight-grained, 
free from shakes, bark, and large knots, and as free from sap as possible. 
All timbers to be sawed square and full size to allow planing to within K inch 
of sizes given. All timber, except ceiling joists, rafters, and studs are to 
be planed on four sides and posts shall be chamfered. Bad weather stains 
will have to be removed. 

Frame in substantial manner so as to weaken construction as little as pos¬ 
sible. Spike nailing pieces of 2" X 4" to beams where floor plank butts against 
columns. All posts to be sawed perfectly square on their bearing surfaces. 

Truss is to be built in a workmanlike manner. Joists are to be neatly 
and tightly made, and substantially as shown on detail. Ceiling joists over 
office are to rest in 2" X 3" spiked to bottom cord of truss. Bottom of 
joist to be flush with bottom of cord. 

Joists over driveway are to span from brick walls. 

Beams arc to rest on cast-iron wall plates as shown. Columns are to 
have cast-iron caps. 

The following excerpt is taken from engineering specifications; 

Cut Stone Work: 

The Contractor shall prepare and submit in triplicate to the Engineers 
for their approval, complete cutting and setting drawings for all cut stone 
work. Such drawings shall show in detail sizes and dimensions of the 
stones, the arrangements of joints, and binding, anchoring, and other neces¬ 
sary details. These working drawings shall follow the drawing prepared 
by the Engineers. 

All exposed faces shall be cut true. The stone shall be cut full to the 
square with joints as required. The arrises shall be full and true; case, ends, 
and tops shall be dressed straight and at right angles to the face, unless 
otherwise shown. Patching or hiding of defects shall not be permitted. 
Lewis holes shall not be made on the exposed surfaces. Washes shall be as 
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steep as practical and drips shall be of sufficient depth to shed the water 
from all projecting stone and course. All exposed surfaces of cut stone shall 
be tooled with five parallel tool marks per inch. The tooling of molded 
courses shall run parallel to the molding and not across. 

Mortar joists in stone work shall not exceed The face of all stone 

work shall be thoroughly cleaned on completion, with soap powder, boiled 
in clean water and applied vigorously with stiff fibre brushes. After clean¬ 
ing, the exposed surfaces shall be drenched with clean water. 

Letters Containing Specifications. —Illustration of letters 
containing specifications are given below: 

Gentlemen: 

Will you kindly furnish us with estimates for metering the offices of power 
as outlined herein and shown on our plan. 

Estimate No. 

1. Disconnect lighting panel A-12 from lighting feeder No. 10 excepting 
the neutral leg. 

2. Install new tap from feeder No. 9 and pull it in in. connecting 
conduit between panels A-10 and A-11. 

3. Disconnect bus bar straps to feeder switches supplying the third to the 
eleventh floor panels and bolt new bus bar straps to these switches for 
independent metering and make connection to a new 300-ampere 110-220- 
volt three-wire meter of switchboard type to be furnished and installed by 
you on the main switchboard. 

4. Also connect switch supplying printing and stationery room including 
telephone room on this meter. 

Estimate No. 2: 

Furnish and install at each floor, third to eleventh stories, inclusive, one 
50-ampere 110-220-volt three-wire service type watt-hour meter including 
all wiring conduit and connections between meter and panel, also one 
10-ampere 110-220-volt three-wire watt-hour meter at lighting panel BB sup¬ 
plying printing and stationery rooms. 

Estimate No. d: 

Provide and install a 100-ampere 220-volt 2-wire meter on the main switch¬ 
board connected to bus bars, so arranged to meter all power excepting ele¬ 
vator switches Nos. 39, 40 and 41 and spare 42. 

Estimate No. 4:1 

Include metering of sidewalk lift on same meter with the power outlined 
under estimate No. 3. 

Very truly yours. 

Dear Sir: 

We send herewith revised print of the alterations on the first floor. The 
alterations are, in brief, as follows: 
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Take down the northerly section of the division wall between the main 
building and the old driveway therein, leaving the southerly section aS the 
enclosure for two new rooms. 

Build two 6" brick cross walls where shown, to be laid up in cement mortar 
and joints struck. 

Provide trim and jamb of wood to the southerly door opening. Provide 
saddle of wood. Hang the existing door to this new opening. 

Provide a door opening in the new northerly cross partition. Provide 
saddle of wood for the door opening. Hang present door to the new opening. 

Omit the new southerly window heretofore shown in the east wall on the 
first story. 

Please advise us quickly just how these changes will affect your contract 
price. Submit your reply in detail, showing charges for extras and credits 
for omissions. 

Very truly yours. 

Preparing Copy for Sales Material.—Copy-writing is not 
usually assigned to secretaries as it is generally taken care of 
through the advertising department or by some one outside 
especially selected. It is not amiss, however, for a secretary to 
know something of the policy governing advertising copy, its 
general underlying principles, and its practice. 

How to present subjects attractively, how to arouse and hold 
the attention of the reader, and how to induce him to definitely 
desired action, has been presented already in preceding chapters 
and need not be repeated here. The same principles that govern 
the writing of a good letter form the basis of good advertising 
copy. Adaptation to the reader, understanding of his position 
and his wants, skilful presentation of facts to induce action, 
ability to rouse his interest by a knowledge of it, all are factors 
in the writing of successful sales copy. How to address an appeal 
successfully, to whom to make it, how to express it so that it 
carries conviction—these are the problems of the writer of adver¬ 
tising copy. A study of the many excellent texts on sales letters 
will enable one to write, when necessary, effective sales letters of 
advertising copy. 

Memorandum Writing.—Occasionally, it is necessary to note 
down data received in conversation or over the wire in order to 
preserve information or decision thus received for future use 
and reference. Such statements are written in clear, simple 
English, condensed in form, but full enough to give all informa¬ 
tion necessary. 
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Preparing Copy for the Printer. —There are few secretaries 
who are not called upon at some time by their chief to prepare 
copy for the printer. To take material written or dictated, 
to make it absolutely letter-perfect as to form, punctuation, 
and arrangement, to type it correctly, to edit and revise it is a 
part of every secretary’s work. She is often allowed to make 
suggestions, particularly if she has been found to have critical 
ability, and a sense of good form in writing. 

She must go over the manuscript carefully to detect any 
possible errors that may have escaped the eyes of her chief, 
observing sentence structure critically, and testing paragraphs 
to see whether they observe the principles of unity, coherence, 
and emphasis. She must be on the watch for examples of false 
syntax that may have crept in unawares, and for any weak 
statement that may mar the desired effect. 

After she has finished editing the manuscript, she is then 
ready to type it, as most printers nowadays prefer typewritten 
articles because easier to read and less liable to error. After 
she has completed this, she must then compare the new copy 
with the original, word for word, in order to check up on any 
omission in word or phrase, or error in spelling. 

It will be helpful for the secretary to know something of the 
different kinds of type, their use, and their suitability for various 
kinds of material. She is then competent to make suggestions, if 
they are desired, and to be a judge of what should be employed. 

Proofreading.—When the first proof has been run off in galleys, 
it is ready for the first reading, a task usually given to the secretary. 
Proofreading is not difficult to learn, but to become proficient in it 
requires practice and patience. It involves the learning of 
symbols devised for the purpose of designating corrections in use 
in all printing offices. A good proofreader is an adept observer, 
ever alert for an occasional inversion of a letter, omission of 
punctuation or word or phrase, raised letters, wrong spacing, a 
repeated phrase, a transferred clause, or wrong capitalization. 

While errors are not so likely to arise in proof set from carefully 
typed articles as from manuscript, some, nevertheless, do creep in 
and need close editing. In order to be sure that one has caught 
all errors, it will be well to reexamine the galley proof to be sure 
that none have escaped notice. When the proof has been again 
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returned from the printers, this time in page proof, the secretary 
must go over the work, examine closely every page, to see that 
everything is as it should be before it is returned to the printer 
for final printing. 

Proofreading requires accuracy, the ability to observe closely, 
the patience to endure a long tiresome task, and good judgment 
in form and expression. 

The symbols used by all proofreaders follow: 


A Corrected Proof-sheet 


i 

l.c.j 

9 




1 


1 

h 


LiNCQLTj p G ettysburg A ddrei 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth upon this Continent a new nation, 
conceived in,liberty, and dedicated to the proposi¬ 
tion that;all n^n are created equal. ^Now*.we are 
engaged in a great civil war, .testing whether that 
nation, ot 'an 5 ^so conceived and so dedicated, can 
long, endure. We jre met .on a great battlQield 
of that war. We are met to dedicate a portion of 
/ it as the last resting-place of those who here gaVe 
/sj their liv^that that nation might li ve might live. 

' fTtt is altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. 

But in a larger sens^e cannot dedicate, we can^ 
not consecrate, we cannot hallow this (jrcund . The 
br^ave men, living and dead, who struded here 
A - j hav e consecrated it far above ojtr power to add or 
‘detract. The world wjl Tittle.note nor long re¬ 
member what we say" here,^ but it can never forget 
what they did here., It is for us, the Uving, rather 
V to befher ^ dedicatedl to the unfinished work that 
they have thus /ar so nobly, carried on^ ^t is 
0 » y L fa ther for us to be h^re dedicated to the great task 
'^'^'^’^“^'C^maining before us/ that from these honored dead 
we take increased Jievotion to the cause for which 
they here gave the last full measure of devotion/ 
that we-hi^ highly resolv ^t hat the dead shall not 
have died in vain; that the nation sjiall, 
tha^govemment^f^he ^^ople,''^y i^the^^ople,! 
and for the people, shall not perish from the eartly' 


# 




-/ 


/ 



X../ 

# 


V 


f 


4 
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Proofreader’s Marks 

A Insert the letter, word, or punctuation mark indicated. 
Q Insert or substitute a period at the place indicated. 

Dj Insert an apostrophe. 

^ ^ Insert quotation marks. 

Insert a hyphen. 

Make a space at the point indicated. 

Close up or join separated letters or words. 

Delete or take out. 

Change from capital to small letter. 

Change to capital letter. 

Change to small caps. 

JtoJL Change to italics. 

Change to roman type. 

Wrong font letter. 

Transpose. 

rn—I Words or letters inclosed by line should change places. 

^ Paragraph here. 

Tut f No paragraph here. 

, Restore word or sentence mistakenly marked out. 

P ^ Qy. Is this right? 


£.c. 

CoA’' 

At 


iM^C 


X 

r 


Broken letter. 
Move to left. 

—j Move to right. 
Push down space. 




In preparing copy for the printer the writer should underline: 
One line, words to be put in italics. 

Two lines, words to be put in small caps. 

Three lines, words to be put in large caps. 

Wave line ( - -), words to be put in heavy face type. 
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PROBLEMS 

Problem I. Mr. John Martyn, a business man, asks his secretary to 
write the architect of his house at Glen Cove, Long Island. He has looked 
at the architect’s sketches and wishes to make the following suggestions and 
ask these questions: 

a. He and Mrs. Martyn like the English Georgian house better than the 
half-timber house and wish the architect to proceed with the former. 

b. Mrs. Martyn wishes to be sure that the architect thinks stone comers 
will look all right on a brick house, as she has never seen any just like the 
ones he proposes. She also is not sure how it will look to have the wall 
white stucco or stone behind the entrance portico. 

c. The house looks very near the ground to Mrs. Martyn. She knows 
that is the way they have them now but wants to know if the cellar will 
not be damp. 

d. Mrs. Martyn is also disappointed because the architect hasn’t pro¬ 
vided a conservatory on the south side of the house. She also doesn’t 
approve of going down three steps to get into the big drawing-room. 

e. Mr. Martyn would like to be able to go from his den on the first floor 
to his room upstairs by private door. 

/. Mr. Martyn would like to know how much it would cost to have a 
model made of his house and surroundings as he has difficulty in seeing how 
the house will look when built. 

ff, Mr. Martyn would also like to know when he can get estimates on 
how much the house will cost. 

Problem 11. An executive asks his secretary to write his architect, 
covering the following points on an ‘‘improvement” which the firm proposes 
to make on a downtown property for investment purposes. 

a. Mr. E. authorizes the architect to make the sketches for a loft office¬ 
building on property as shown in enclosed survey. 

b. Sketches and other data to be ready by March first when the Board 
of Directors meets. 

c. The Board will wish to see just how big a building can be put on the 
property to the full extent of the “set-back” height (New York law) for a 
building in a two-and-a-half-time district, i.e., building can go up before 
starting to set back two and a half times the width of street. 

d. The firm will occupy the first three floors—the remaining floors to be 
rented to tenants. The elevator service to be carefully proportioned to 
the number of tenants, so that office space will rent well. 

e. The architect is to make suggestions of type of construction necessary. 
As this is a commercial building, the material used must be cheap, easily 
obtainable in large quantities, but of such a nature that the building will 
look well and attract the best class of tenants. 

/. The architect is also to furnish (1) cubical contents of building, from 
which the approximate cost of the building can be estimated. (2) Net 
available square feet of floor space, elevators and halls deducted (from this 
the rent of the building is estimated). 
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g. The architect is asked to furnish any other data which will help the 
Board in deciding the advisability of constructing the entire building at 
this time or merely building about eight stories with a heavy foundation 
so that more stores may be added, making the building into a sky-scraper. 

Problem III. An architect receives a seven-page letter from the wife of a 
client for whom he is building a country house. He is in a hurry and asks 
his secretary to write her a diplomatic letter which will tell her the following 
things: 

a. The architect does not think the rooms are too small. They are 
really very good-sized rooms. 

h. They will look larger when the finished coat of plaster is on. 

c. The floors which she saw were only the rough floor. A fine hardwood 
floors goes over the one seen. 

d. Her closet can be made a little larger by taking some space out of the 
bathroom. The bathroom is, however, rather small as it is planned. 

e. There isn’t sufficient head room to get servants’ rooms in the attic 
of the wing. More rooms can be put over the garage if necessary. 

/. It will be impossible to have a fireplace in Mrs. Martyn’s room as there 
is no way of supporting it below. 

g. Space will be provided for screen on all windows and sun porch as 
requested. 

h. Arrange a date for client to come in and pick out hardware. 

i. Spanish tile roof on a colonial house is not the right material to use; 
not even if it is green. 


EXERCISES 

1. The Men’s Community Club of East Avon, New York, desires to have 
a building of its own, in which to hold its meetings. There is no other public 
building in the village except the church which many do not believe suitable 
for all public gatherings. A hall could be constructed which all could use 
for various activities. Shares could be sold at ten dollars each, the whole 
building to cost $15,000. 

Frame a petition embodying these points which is to be presented to the 
village people for their signatures. The petition is addressed to the Town 
Board. 

2. An automobile dealer wishes to erect a public garage in the district 
known as Larchmont Gardens, a fine residential part of Larchmont, New 
York. He had bought the land before the war when there was no zoning law 
or restriction on property. He feels that a garage can be built so as to be 
attractive in appearance and will not in any way be a detriment to the prop¬ 
erty about. There is no garage near this section; a well-built one, carried 
on properly will be a great convenience. Moreover, he feels that it is his 
right to build a garage in that section on the principle of personal liberty. 
With these points in view, frame a petition to be presented to the City 
Council, asking for the privilege of building a garage. 

3. The residents of this section are aroused over such a commercial 
encroachment to this residential part, which they wish to be free from any 
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such taint. They believe it will injure that part of the village and be a blot 
upon its beauty. They feel a garage to be a nuisance as there is so much 
noise in connection with it and bad odors emanating from it. Moreover, 
as the spot where the prospective garage builder wishes to locate is on a 
comer at the intersection of two streets, it will become a dangerous street 
crossing. They wish to preserve Larchmont Gardens as a beautiful part 
of the village, and object seriously to any business house of any kind intmding. 

Frame a set of resolutions embodying the protests the citizens wish to 
make, and address them to the town council for their consideration. 

4. Frame a resolution to be presented to the City Board giving reasons 
why a playground should be added to afford children opportunity for recrea¬ 
tion under supervision of competent teachers. 

5. As Chairman of Committee on Resolutions in your local club, compose 
resolutions acknowledging appreciation for the program of the year, for 
special entertainments, and for entertainment at the homes of some of the 
members. 

6. Form resolutions to be presented to the State Board of Regents or to 
the Commissioner of Education, favoring the use of the radio in public 
schools to give instruction in current events as well as information in general 
and special subjects, and requesting the installing of a school radio broad¬ 
casting station at the State Department of Education and the setting up of 
a radio educational program for the state. 

7. Let the members of your secretarial class edit and write a class paper 
answering to a house organ of business. The Editorial Board should select 
articles of special interest to secretaries, among which the following are 
suggested: editorials on dress, appearance, manners, qualities, interests of 
secretaries; stories, short articles on opportunities open to secretaries, reviews 
of recent novels or books of interest to business women; cartoons, a humorous 
column; quotations from writers on letter-writing or on other subjects of 
interest; news of professional and business people, etc. 

8. Write copy for a house organ advertising a business book of interest 
to secretaries. 

9. As president of an important club, embody a resolution of thanks in 
a letter for cooperation received from the principals and teachers of the 
city in keeping the parks clear of litter. 

10. Write resolutions in modem informal style on two of the following 
subjects: 

a. The resignation of an important official in your company. 

h. An expression of appreciation for the service of an employee who has 
worked for forty years in your company. 

c. A protest over an action taken by the company in answer to a special 
request presented by the secretaries in the organization. 

d, A message of congratulation to a member of the firm who has achieved 
distinction. 



CHAPTER XVII 


REPORTS AND REPORT-WRITING 

Every secretary should be familiar with reports. They are one 
of the forms of business writing and business literature to be read 
and studied. In offices of large organizations, reports are the 
usual means by which the many departments are kept in touch 
with one another, and by which information concerning essential 
data is conveyed. They are often the only method of keeping 
executives informed of work in departments, as it is otherwise 
impossible to be in personal touch with the many branches of 
the business without some written communications or memoranda 
systematically prepared and presented. Such notes and com¬ 
ments and data, organized with a view to present facts in an 
easily comprehensible manner, are called reports. They are 
the careful and accurate presentations of facts or statistics com¬ 
piled, or conditions or operations studied for the purpose of 
informing those desiring such information. Besides conveying 
knowledge of work done in business by individuals and groups, 
reports frequently present estimates, pass judgments, outline 
progress, offer recommendations, and show research in scientific, 
financial, industrial, educational, and religious lines. Thus, 
reports in present-day business and professions are essential and 
their importance unquestioned. 

What preparation should a secretary possess to enable her to 
compile reports successfully? Is the writing of reports essen¬ 
tially different from other kinds of writing for which a secretary 
is prepared? Does letter-writing, in a measure, prepare her? 
Such questions as these naturally arise in the minds of those who, 
though they may never have been given training in report¬ 
writing, find that it has been included in their tasks. 

The best kind of training that a secretary can have for this 
work is that which develops her to observe carefully and accu¬ 
rately, and to express ideas clearly and forcefully. Most report- 
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writing is exposition. It does not attempt to persuade or to 
argue; its purpose primarily is to explain and to present. If a 
secretary has trained powers of observation, and if she knows how 
to arrange and organize material economically and completely, 
she may have confidence in her ability to compile reports. 

Characteristics of Report-writing.—Report-writing differs 
materially from other kinds of writing carried on in business 
offices. Unlike letter-writing, which bears the stamp of indi¬ 
viduality and personality, reports must be strictly impersonal. 
Although the writer does not need to think of attracting her 
readers, for they are hers already, she knows that an interesting 
report is more valuable than a dull one. Some reports may be 
as unemotional as geometry, while others, purely impersonal, 
arouse and hold the attention because of their vital expression. 

That which in letter-writing prepares a secretary to write 
reports is the ability to say exactly what she intends; to treat 
the subject in all its phases, concisely and completely; and to be 
able to edit her own work, as well as that of others, skilfully 
and dexterously. 

Practice makes the task of the secretary less difficult. It 
requires, however, constant study of the reports of others, careful 
analysis of methods, and unceasing efforts to approach a satis¬ 
factory degree of efficiency and thoroughness. 

Qualifications Required.—Such a task demands definite quali¬ 
fications, not often found in the average secretary. The ability 
to think clearly, to see facts in their proper relations to each 
other, and to weigh values is required of a report-writer. Besides 
this, such a secretary should have a mind trained to understand 
the significance of statistics, and to know how to organize them 
effectively and accurately. Report-making of this nature 
demands impersonal approach, cold and sure judgment, and keen 
power of analysis. 

Report-writing requires rare qualities of mind. The writer 
must have a sense of organization. She must be able to see 
where thought is duplicated and where facts should be eliminated 
or expanded. She should have a sense of proportion in deter¬ 
mining what is of major and what of minor importance. She 
should possess a sense of vision which, although focused on 
present or past facts or data, enables her to see tendencies in the 
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future. She should be endowed with discriminating faculties of 
mind, ability to weigh evidence, and power to embody her 
material in clear, interesting English. 

Such qualities combined in one person are rare, but needed by 
her who has to prepare material or organize it for reports. 

Qualities of Reports. —As reports are intended to be read, it 
follows they must be written in a readable style. They must, 
above all, be clearly thought out and clearly expressed. It is 
not enough for a report to be written so that its truth will 
be understood; it should be expressed so that it cannot be 
misunderstood. 

Adaptability. —The writer of a report, like the writer of letters, 
should, first of all, consider for whom it is intended. A report to 
be read by a State Federation of Women ^s Clubs necessarily 
differs in tone from that to be presented before a scientific organ¬ 
ization on Einstein^s Theory of Relativity. Barrett Wendell 
says that most writers who fail to make themselves understood 
do so by being ambiguous, vague, and obscure in expression. 

Clearness. —The secretary should know how to use every 
rhetorical means necessary to make thought clear. She should 
know such means as are commonly employed by those who write 
clearly and correctly, as illustrated in Chapter XI of this book : 
logical arrangement of thought, proper coordination and subor¬ 
dination of clauses, logical arrangement of phrases and clauses, 
correct reference of words, avoidance of unnecessary changes of 
construction, and exact punctuation. Thus the form, the 
arrangement of material, and the transitions between sections 
should be carefully considered in order to assist the reader to 
obtain a clear idea of what is presented. 

Effective Order. —Probably the most effective method of 
presenting facts in a report is from the known to the unknown or 
from the particular to the general or from the general to the 
particular, depending on the nature of the report and the data 
obtained. Whichever method is chosen, care should be taken to 
use uniform tags, heads, and subheads. Parallel structure, or 
similarity of form for similarity of thought, is often found to be an 
effective help to clearness in reports in the making of recommen¬ 
dations, in stating conclusions, and in explaining processes and 
functions. 
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Conciseness. —While clearness is necessary to report-writing, 
the quality of conciseness is equally essential. A report that is 
too prolix and too verbose fails of its object. Here the writer 
should observe Spencer’s famous principle of Style, in which 
the economy of the reader’s attention is enjoined. Because the 
reader has “at each moment but a limited amount of mental 
power,” the writer should study “economy of words, of sentences, 
of figures of speech, of suggestion, of association.” The writer 
should seek for that order of words most effective for his material. 

Choice of Words. —The report-writer must recognize the value 
of the accurate and appropriate word. She must know the value 
of the concrete over the abstract, the direct expression over the 
circumlocution of thought, the short Saxon word over the longer 
Latin term, except where the needs of the occasion demand the 
use of such words, as in technical and scientific reports. 

Franklin K. Lane writes entertainingly, in one of his letters, of 
his training in writing reports and of his policy in regard to them: 

Washington, December 20, 1915. 

To William M. Bole, 

Great Falls Tribune. 

Dear Bole: 

I am very much gratified by the manner in which you treated my annual 
report. Certainly my old newspaper training has stood me in good stead in 
writing my reports. In fact, it always has, for while I was Corporation 
Counsel in San Francisco, and a member of the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission, I wrote legal opinions that were intelligible to the layman, and I 
tried to present my facts in such manner as to make their presentation inter¬ 
esting. The result was that the courts read my opinions and sustained 
them, but whether they were equally impressive upon the strictly legal mind, 
I have my doubts, because you know inside the ‘‘union’’ there is a strong 
feeling that the argot of the bar must be spoken and the simplest legal 
questions dealt with in profound, philosophic, Latinized vocabulary. 

I remember that after I was elected Corporation Counsel, when I was 
almost unknown to the bar of San Francisco, I began to hear criticism from 
my legal friends that my opinions were written in English that w^as too 
simple, so I indulged myself by writing a dozen or so in all the heavy style 
that I could put on, writing in as many Latin phrases and as much old 
Norman French as was possible. This was by way of showing the crowd 
that I was still a member of the “union.” 

I find that all our scientific bureaus suffer from the same malady. These 
scientists write for each other, as the women say they dress for each other. 
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One of the first orders that I issued was that our letters should be written 
in simple English, in words of one syllable if possible, and on one page if 
possible. 

Soon after I came here I found a letter from one of our lawyers to an 
Indian, explaining the conditions of his title, that was so involved that I 
could not understand it myself. I outraged the sensibilities of every lawyer 
in the Department, and we have a hundred or more of them, by sending 
this letter back and asking that it be put in straightaway English . . . ^ 

Cordially yours, 

Franklin K. Lane 


Types. —As the term is usually understood, reports are known 
by the following general types: Information, Examination, 
Recommendation, Research, and Progress. 

Information. —Information reports are those made at specific 
periods of time and consist of past data set down for the purpose 
of record. Such are called Periodic reports. These are prepared 
usually for business organizations, for governmental departments, 
for all sorts of civic, philanthropic, and social bodies. Among 
such are those issued by Federal departments or bureaus, as 
the Congressional Directory and the Manual of State Legisla¬ 
tures; those by educational institutions, as the Annual Report of 
the President of Columbia University, and the Report of the 
Rockefeller Foundation; those by civic bodies, as the Report of 
City Planning by the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Special Information reports are made at any time required 
and contain information asked for by individuals or groups 
representing business or professional interests. 

Examination. —Examination reports suggest unlimited types, 
including every kind of human activity and enterprise, and, like 
the Information report, present a body of facts which may serve 
as a guide for future action. Their main distinction from the 
Periodic report is that they offer, or attempt to offer, a definite 
solution to a given problem or prove it impossible. The report of 
the New York Transit Commission is an illustration of the Exam¬ 
ination report, presenting the accurate, thorough, and construc¬ 
tive study of the perplexing problem of transit in Greater 

' From The Letters of Franklin K. Lane, by permission of and special 
arrangement with Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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New York, and a solution of it by a group of technical experts 
appointed by the Governor of the state for that specific purpose. 

Recommendation.—Recommendation reports embody only 
recommendations made in the light of data collected and pre¬ 
sented in either Information or Examination reports. Such are 
usually made by experts who have been engaged to study the 
problem and make recommendations. 

Progress.—As the name suggests, Progress reports resemble 
Periodic reports in that they present information desired of the 
advance made in various undertakings and enterprises. 

Research.—Research reports are usually highly technical and 
scientific. The writer attempts to solve problems from the 
study and analysis of given conditions, but does not necessarily 
recommend any course of action to be followed. 

Thus, these types are generally made by experts whose tech¬ 
nical knowledge or skill is known or recognized, and who are 
particularly interested in the investigation of problems. Their 
organization requires clear thinking and knowledge of skilful 
presentation of facts studied and results obtained. Those who 
write them must be able to see significant facts and tendencies, 
and present them readably and adequately. They should write 
clear and forceful English, however technical and scientific the 
language used. 

Relation of the Secretary to Reports.—While secretaries are 
not asked to compile reports of the nature described, they should 
be familiar with the purpose and scope of the different types and 
their relation to business and to professions. They are frequently 
asked, however, to do all the stenographic work in connection 
with them, as such reports, up to a certain time, may be of a 
confidential nature, and cannot be entrusted to everyone; 
besides, they must be so accurately written as to allow no chance 
of an error to creep in and thus impair, if not destroy, their value. 

Form and Composition Reports.—Reports are sometimes 
classified in regard to arrangement and length as form and com¬ 
position reports. 

Blinds of Form Reports.—^The Form report is employed in 
large organizations wishing frequent and systematic information 
about operations or processes or conditions in their own circle. 
Form reports, for example, might be made on the absence or 
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tardiness of employees, the production and output of any depart¬ 
ment, the hygienic conditions of certain factories or sections, as 
indicated by statistical data compiled weekly, monthly, or yearly. 
Such data, after being carefully gathered from different sources, 
are organized into one large report including all the important 
and significant information. The material is sifted, unimportant 
items omitted, and important data arranged in effective form to 
help the reader comprehend outstanding points. Secretaries 
who show a peculiar fitness for the work and a liking for it are 
sometimes assigned to the organization and final compilation of 
material. 

Long and Short Reports. —Composition reports are sometimes 
classified as short or long: the first is often written in the informal 
personal letter or formally presented in letter form; the second 
forms a great body of data organized into a lengthy report. 

An illustration of the short report in the body of an ordinary 
business letter, which also contains the minutes of a meeting, is 
given to illustrate this particular form. 

Dear Member: 

An important meeting of the Board of Managers was held at the club house 
on October 18. 1 want you to have a record of a part of that meeting before 

you come to the regular semi-annual meeting to be held at five o’clock on 
November 1 at the club house. 

The following report of the Housing Committee was presented by Miss 
Smith: 

“At the May meeting of the Board of Managers, the Housing Committee 
announced that it had just heard of the increase in price of the Main Street 
property and that it had not had time to call a meeting in which to prepare 
a recommendation to the Board. The question was discussed and the Board 
voted not to proceed with the purchase of the property. 

“After again thoroughly canvassing the real estate market, we can find 
nothing that approaches the Main Street property, even at the increased 
price, in location or economy of building. All other possible locations which 
we have investigated would cost from fifty to one hundred thousand dollars 
more. Therefore, after carefully weighing the financial and social aspects of 
the club, we unanimously recommend and believe that the club can carry 
the purchase of the Main Street property under the following five conditions: 

“1. That the club will invest $150,000 at six per cent. 

“2. That the dues of resident members be increased $10, of non-resident 
members $6. 

“3. That the membership be maintained at its present figure. 
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‘‘4. That the club will be willing, in case of necessity, to be without a club 
house during the three summer months, with the possibility of guest privi¬ 
leges at some other club. 

“6. That the club will face a possible assessment of $10 to carry over the 
time of maintaining the two buildings. 

‘‘All of these points are contingent on a unanimous Board, which will 
enthusiastically back the new club house and the Housing Committee in 
its work.” 

It was voted that the report of the committee be presented to the club 
with the Board’s endorsement. The Board approved the formation of a 
Holding Company which should proceed at once with the purchase of the 
property and hold it imtil suflficient capital was raised to proceed further. 

Cordially yours, 
-, President 

Reports Made by Secretaries. —In some offices, there is a 
special assistant ranking with the private secretary who is 
entrusted with the organizing of Form reports. Such a person 
looks up material, notes down information, and examines period¬ 
icals bearing on subjects in which the executive is interested or on 
which he desires information. It is also her duty to receive 
reports from all offices directly under the supervision of the main 
office, to correlate, systematize, and arrange all data submitted, 
or to make a comprehensive digest of them. 

The type of Form report made by a secretary depends, of 
course, on the kind of office in which she is employed. In an 
advertising office, she may have to collect statistical data on the 
results of different types of advertisements. In a publishing 
house, she may be asked to keep note of the volume of correspond¬ 
ence received and sent out; of the number of interviews granted; 
of manuscripts examined, accepted, or rejected; of the amount of 
sales made during a given period of time. In the adjustment 
bureau of a large department store, she may very naturally be 
asked to report on the number of claims presented, refused, or 
adjusted. 

Secretaries frequently have to report on the care of trust funds 
in the hands of their employer, of his personal accounts and some¬ 
times of those of his family, of the stocks and bonds belonging to 
him with a statistical account of profit or loss made by their 
sales. The making of the income-tax report, in which she needs 
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to exercise extreme accuracy and good judgment, often falls to 
the lot of the secretary. 

In educational offices, the nature of the report entrusted to the 
secretary is manifold, ranging from the statistical report of 
data in relation to attendance, tardiness, and scholarship, to 
budgetary expenditures. 

Occupational Distribution of the Class of 1925 of Oberlin College 

Men Women Totali 

Business: 

Finance. 2 .. 2 

Retail: 

Administrative. 1 .. 1 

Department store work. 1 1 2 

Real estate: 

Administrative. 1 .. 1 

Selling. 1 .. 1 

Secretarial. 1 1 

Education: 

Library work—Public high school. 1 1 

Secretarial—County superintendent’s office. 1 1 

Teaching: 

Colleges and universities. 2 4 6 

Public schools: 

High schools. 8 49 57 

Grammar schools. 1 9 10 

Foreign and home mission schools. 3 2 5 

Social organizations and institutions. 4 4 

Private family. 1 1 

Farming. 1 _ 1 

Industry: 

College group in training. 2 . . 2 

Office work. 3 2 5 

Production. 3 _ 3 

Science (testing and research). 4 . . 4 

Selling the product. 2 . . 2 

Laboratory work (medical). 1 1 

Library work. 1 1 

Museum work. 4 4 

Social Work: 

Institutional. i 1 

Under religious organizations. 2 2 4 

Travel. 1 4 

At home. 20 20 

Desiring position, but not yet placed. 14 5 

Indeterminate. 5 7 12 
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Occupational Distribution of the Class of 1925 of Oberlin College^ 

{Continued) 


Graduate Study and Vocational Training: 

Art. 

Business administration. 

Biology. 

Botany.^. 

Chemistry. 

English. 

Geology. 

German. 

History. 

Journalism. 

Kindergarten. 

Latin. 

Law. 

Mechanical engineering. 

Medicine. 

Music (for Mus. B). 

Nursing. 

Physiology. 

Physics. 

Physical education. 

Political science. 

Sociology. 

Spanish. 

Stenography. 

Theology. 

Training for store service. 

Zoology. 

Unspecified. 


Total 


Men Women Total 



2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 


1 

1 

5 


5 

2 

3 

5 

1 


1 

2 


2 


2 

2 

1 

1 

2 


2 

2 


1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 


1 

5 

1 

6 


2 

2 


2 

2 


1 

1 

2 


2 

1 


1 


1 

1 

1 

4 

5 


1 

1 


3 

3 

2 


2 


2 

2 

2 

4 

6 

1 

1 

2 


37 

69 

75 

153 

228 


^Reprinted by permission from the News-Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Vocational Information^ February, 1926. 

A statistical report, the material for which might easily have 
been given to a secretary to compile and arrange, is shown above. 

Planning a Report.—How shall one go about the writing of a 
report? Given the necessary qualities of mind, what procedure 
is to be followed? 
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First of all, one should study all the available material on the 
subject to be discussed. If it is to be a present-day business 
problem, whatever is to be found in current magazines, in news¬ 
papers, in technical or educational books on the topic, in the 
reports of other organizations should be read intelligently and as 
thoroughly as necessary. It may be well to jot down all possible 
points that may be of use, taking careful note of their source. 
Sometimes it is helpful to talk over such subjects with those likely 
to give valuable suggestions. People are generally glad to be of 
assistance to one honestly looking for help, particularly if this 
work is to be for civic, social, and business improvement. 

If the secretary is preparing material for the executive to use in 
a report, she should endeavor to get his personal impressions and 
opinions from conversation and discussion with him before she 
attempts to express his views. Whether he has been asked to 
report on some phase of industrial relations in the organization 
or on scientific management or on any other subject, she should 
first be familiar with what her employer thinks before she 
attempts to formulate his views or to suggest criticism of others. 

After she has thoroughly informed herself on all the available 
material, she should begin a process of elimination. One should 
always be possessed of more information than one gives. There 
should be an apparently unfailing spring within, enriched from 
reading, study, and thought. 

From this mass of material, there will arise a structure repre¬ 
senting study and research. After carefully thinking over the 
relations of one part to another, the writer is ready to begin the 
organization of the work. 

Outlining a Report.—^^The secretary will find it helpful if she 
sketches an outline of the material, at first, perhaps, a little 
shadowy, but soon taking definite shape and form in the light 
of the whole plan and its component parts. Main points will 
stand out from minor points; and their relation to each other 
will be evident. 

An outline corresponds, in a sense, to the lawyer^s brief which 
states, in substance and sequence, the argument to be presented. 
The outline of a report performs the same function, though usu¬ 
ally written in topics, presenting both to the writer and to the 
reader a shortened and condensed sketch of the whole. Like 
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every well-organized piece of work, it must show unity, coherence, 
and proportion. Siich an outline is given below in the form of a 
questionnaire^ on secretarial work. 

1. What is secretarial work? 

2. What are its variations from the point of view of 

a. Duties 

b. Subject matter 

c. Time 

(1) Permanent or temporary 

(2) Full time or part time 

3. What are its requirements? 

a. In skill 

b. In general background 

c. In personal and mental qualities 

4. What is the significance of the various types of training? 

a. Commercial high school training 

b. Academic high school plus secretarial course in 

(1) High school 

(2) Private commercial school 

c. College course in business 

d. Academic course in college plus secretarial course in 

(1) Private commercial school 

(2) Collegiate school of business 

6. What is it offering to women from the point of view of 

a. Abundance of openings 

b. Entering wedge and apprenticeship experience 

c. Promotion and advancement 

d. Satisfaction in the work 

e. Salaries 

/. In comparison with its opportunities for men 

6. What light does the experience of women secretaries throw on the 
economic status of women? 

7. What is the secretary's productive value to society? 

Parts of a Report. —Like the brief and the sermon, the formal 
report is usually divided into three main parts: the introduction, 
the body, and the conclusion. 

Introduction. —The introduction may be formal or informal. 
It generally states the nature of the report, its scope, its purpose, 
and sometimes the circumstances under which it has been made. 

Examples of such introductions are given, illustrating various 
methods of beginning reports. 

^ Reprinted by permission from the News-Bulletin of the Bureau of Voca¬ 
tional Information^ 
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To the President of the University 

Sir: 

I have the honor to present herewith the report of the University for 
the year 1924-1925. 

To the Trustees: 

There is submitted herewith the Annual Report prescribed by the 
Statutes of the University, together with the reports of the chief administra¬ 
tive officers. Since space does not permit adequate examination and dis¬ 
cussion of the important recommendations contained in these reports, 
the Trustees and the appropriate Committees are respectfully requested 
to examine with care the discussions and recommendations that are con¬ 
tained herein. 

Letter of Transmittal. —In some formal reports, in letter form, 
a letter of transmittal, in which the purpose, scope, or significance 
of the report is emphasized, usually precedes the presentation of 
material. Such a letter illustrated below serves as an introduc¬ 
tion to a short report of the conclusions of a committee appointed 
to consider means of improving spoken English of all our vast 
army of school children.^ 

TO THE PRINCIPALS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

On March 19, 1925, the Committee on Courses of Study submitted a 
report to the Board of Superintendents recommending that more attention 
be given to Oral Use of English, in order that pupils may improve in ability 
to express a thought with precision of speech, exactness in statement, and 
elegance of form. This report was referred back for further study, together 
with a recommendation that a committee consisting of a training school 
principal, a high school principal, a junior high school principal, and a 
principal of an elementary school should be appointed for the purpose of 
studying the problem. 

On June 18, the Board of Superintendents, after consideration of a report 
presented by a committee appointed in accordance with the foregoing action 
of March 19, adopted the following resolution: 

“RESOLVED, That the report of the Committee on the Oral Use of English 
be made a part of the courses of study and syllabuses on 
English for the training schools, the high schools, the junior 
high schools, the elementary schools, the evening schools, 
and the continuation schools.” 
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The report of the Committee, as approved by the Board of Superintend¬ 
ents, is attached hereto. 


Very truly yours, ^ 


Another letter of transmittal which forms an introduction to a 
comparatively long report emphasizes its high points and 
expresses the appreciation of the Personnel Department toward 
the organization to whom the report is submitted.^ 


Mr. Oliver C. Billings, Chairman, 

Committee of Arrangements, 

New York Stock Exchange. 

Dear Sir: 

In submitting the accompanying report, an effort has been made to present 
as concisely as possible a review of the activities of the year. Much more 
might be written of the constant unselfish service of the Governors and 
members of the Exchange in the individual welfare of the employees. It is 
hoped, however, that the graphs, tabulations, and text will convey to those 
who may be interested, an accurate picture of the human side of the nation’s 
greatest financial institution. 

The adoption on July 1 of this year of ^^The Stock Exchange and Affiliated 
Companies Employees Retirement Plan” marks the successful culmination 
of four years’ exhaustive study on the part of the special Committee on 
Pensions. The adoption of this Retirement Plan, in addition to the Group 
Insurance Plan now in operation, is but another indication of your desire 
to free the mind of the employee and his dependents from the perplexing 
problem of financial stability at the time of retirement from active service 
or at the time of death. 

The hearty cooperation of the Governors and leading members of the 
Exchange in the educational work of the New York Stock Exchange Institute 
has been of great help in developing an intelligent and capably trained staff 
of employees. A direct result of this service is that an increasing number of 
employees are being offered responsible positions in the offices of Stock 
Exchange firms. A number of these former employees are now members of 
the Stock Exchange or partners of members. 

The statement of our President in a recent address—“that the employ¬ 
ment of workers is a sacred and patriotic trust”—is reflected in the attitude 
of the management of the Exchange in its dealing with all “human relation- 
ship” problems. The faithful and loyal service of the employees is an indi- 

^ Reprinted by permission from Report on Oral Use of Englishissuedhy the 
Board of Education, New York City. 

2 Reprinted by permission of the Personnel Department of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 
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cation of the appreciation of the treatment they have received. Mutual 
confidence is therefore a reality. 

The Personnel Department wishes to express its appreciation to the 
President, the Committee of Arrangements, the members, the executive 
ofiicers and to the employees for their cordial cooperation during the past 

year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CAMERON BECK 
Personnel Director. 

Foreword.—Instead of the formal letter of transmittal, a 
carefully worded Foreword is sometimes used in which the purpose 
of the report is set forth. An example of such an introduction is 
given. ^ 

FOREWORD 

In an address to the High School Teachers Association, 1 discussed the 
influence upon the development of character of school studies, recitations, 
examinations, classification on basis of ability, modification of plans of work 
adaptable to the strength, intelligence, and endurance of the pupils, and the 
various school activities. 1 urged the teachers to consider carefully and to 
observe the conduct of pupils with respect to honesty of work at school and 
at home and their ethical ideals governing their duties and responsibilities. 
I said that failure in school work of any kind was due in some cases to too 
heavy demands upon the pupil’s strength and ability, or the lack of time to 
prepare lessons. This failure forced them to cover up their deficiencies if 
possible, to pass off work not honestly accomplished, to seek questionable 
aids, and to try to deceive the teacher or *^get away with it,” as the saying 
goes. All this has a demoralizing effect, induces dishonesty, blunts the 
conscience, lowers self-respect, fails in developing power and in enjoying the 
sense of mastery, and hinders the building of character. 

I believed the time had come to make a careful study of all the phases of 
school work and school interests that influence the training of pupils in 
character. Subsequently I requested each of the high school principals 
to recommend one or more teachers to constitute a Committee to study the 
problems. All responded readily and cordially. This Committee began 
the work with energy and enthusiasm. Two years have been devoted to 
it. Subcommittees were appointed and definite problems were assigned to 
each. Many meetings and conferences of the several subcommittees and 
of the general committee were held. An executive Committee of Ten was 
appointed with A. L. Crossley of Bush wick High School as chairman. The 
general conclusions and the scope of the work have been presented to the 

1 Reprinted by permission from Report on Character issued by the Board 
of Education, New York City. 
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High School Principals Association and to the High School Teachers Asso¬ 
ciation. The bulletin of the High School Teachers Association summarized 
the work of the Committee. 

Body of the Report. —The actual report is contained in the 
body, the parts of which are arranged to indicate a definite 
advance of thought or material. It is, of course, a development 
of the main topics of the outline or brief which has already been 
planned. It should, therefore, never stand still, but should 
progress from step to step until the conclusion is reached, and 
the purpose of the report accomplished. 

In order to facilitate the reading and comprehension of the 
main points, it is well to indicate important subjects by the use 
of paragraph heads and subheads. It may be possible to make 
use of the topics in the outline for headings of paragraphs, but 
there will probably be more than have been planned in the pre¬ 
liminary sketch. Every device for emphasis, proportion, and 
relation of ideas should be used in the organization of the report. 
The writer should study the arrangement of well-planned adver¬ 
tisements in order to obtain helpful hints for effective display of 
material. The use of white space, wide margins, capitals, and 
italics is effective in securing emphasis. Headings in the margin, 
instead of at the beginning of paragraphs, sometimes present a 
pleasing contrast to large capitals, though these are more easily 
seen. 

Conclusion. —The conclusion may contain a summary of results 
obtained or of principal points presented. Such a summary from 
the report on Women Workers and Family Support” made by 
students in the economics course in Bryn Mawr summer school 
under the direction of Professor Amy Hewes, Bulletin 49 of the 
Women^s Bureau, Department of Labor, is given below. 

It is evident that, so far as the workers at the Bryn Mawr summer school 
are representative, the burden of family support borne by women in industry 
constitutes, generally speaking, so large a proportion of their actual earnings 
that it determines the economic position of the worker in a very important 
way. Some of the women in the group studied already were sharing their 
earnings with others, even though these women were younger than their 
brothers, who had married and in that way become responsible for the 
care of dependents. For nearly one-fifth of the workers the burden included 
the support of one or more total dependents. Even the worker who boarded 
away from home still contributed to family support in about one-half the cases. 
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Probably at least one-half of all the women had the problem of family 
support in some degree, in view of the more than two-fifths whose earnings 
definitely contributed to the support of total or partial dependents, and in 
view of others whose contribution to the family income probably exceeded 
the cost of their own maintenance. This had to be met from wages that 
were not, except in a few cases, at high rates, and from earnings that were 
frequently interrupted by periods of unemployment. The Bryn Mawr 
summer school workers, however, did not include many representatives of 
the hardest-pressed workers. They were at least so situated that—their 
maintenance being covered by scholarships—they could spare two months 
away from their employment and forfeit their earnings for that time. There¬ 
fore, it is reasonable to assume that the share in family support of women 
workers in general is probably an even heavier burden than that carried by 
the group studied. 

The conclusion may also definitely recommend policies to be 
followed or plans to be undertaken in the light of the data or 
research in the body of the report. When recommendations 
are expressed at the end, they should be given emphasis, not only 
by simple, forceful expression, but by being set off on separate 
lines or paragraphs, so that they stand out from the body of the 
report, as the following: 

We therefore recommend that . . . 

We also recommend that . . . 

Sometimes these conclusions, instead of being placed at the 
end, are inserted directly after the introduction, thereby pre¬ 
paring the mind of the reader to grasp the significance of the 
material in the body of the report. In other words, the writer 
uses the inductive method. 

Graphs and Cheirts,—Graphs and charts are effective aids to 
the visualization of statistical data and their relation to each 
other. Secretaries should familiarize themselves with the pur¬ 
poses and functions of these and should study the principles on 
which they are built. Not all secretaries have to make graphs or 
charts, but all should understand how to interpret them. 

There are several types of graphs with many variations, only a 
few of which can be noted. The bar or column and the circle 
or square are sometimes used to indicate contrasts or comparison 
of percentages. The bar may be constructed vertically or hori¬ 
zontally in black and white, or in colors, and is effective for the 
quick visualization of the significance of statistical data. The 
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circle in different sizes and the variations of this type in the form 
of the ^'pie’^ graph are also effective in indicating values and 
contrasts and growths. 

The pictorial graph is frequently shown by the linear form in 
which a fluctuating line, in accordance with the data afforded, 
rises or falls on graph paper prepared for the purpose. 

The secretary should study the making of graphs from some 
good textbook on the subject in order to understand them as 
used in various kinds of reports. 

Examples of the simpler forms of graphs are illustrated below 
and on p. 306. 
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Reprinted by permission from the 1925 Report of the Personnel Depart’- 
ment of the New York Exchange. 

Title Page.—To the secretary is often assigned the task of 
arranging the title page, the table of contents, and indexes of 
reports with which, perhaps, she has nothing to do except the 
typing. 

The title page usually presents the subject upon which a report 
is made, for whom it is made, and by whom it is compiled or 
written, with the date of completion or publication. If the 
report is to be presented in typewritten form, the secretary 
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should use extreme care to give to this page proportion and bal¬ 
ance by effective spacing and capitalization. If the report is to 
be printed, a title is usually added. 

Table of Contents. —The table of contents, is, of course, a 
guide to the principal points or to the chapters, if there be any, 
that make up the report. Such a table should contain the 
main topics headed by roman numerals, and may be followed by 
important subtopics indented from the beginning of the line. 
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Reprinted hy permission from the 1925 Report of the Personnel Depart¬ 
ment of the New York Stock Exchange, 

The page number on which these topics or chapters begin are 
noted in arabic numerals at the end of the line. 

A Summary .—Often preceding the report itself, and following 
the letter of transmittal, is placed a summary or digest of the 
main points of the report or resolutions recommended, in order 
that the reader may have an abstract or epitome of the whole, 
thus saving the time of the reader. The writing of abstracts 
requires a keen power of analysis and ability to distinguish 
essentials from non-essentials. 

The Making of an Index. —Indexes are used only in detailed 
lengthy reports in which the table of contents does not offer 
sufficient divisions of topics or definite references. Indexes are 
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arranged alphabetically and list only important words, names, 
and facts. Indexes cannot be made until the article is completed 
in type or in proof. A way of making indexes is to list main 
topics separately on library cards with all subjects entered below 
and to the right of the main head, which must be written on every 
card. When page proofs are prepared, the entering of pages on 
the cards is a comparatively easy matter. The complete organ¬ 
ization of this material forms the index. 

Bibliographical References. —It is frequently necessary to 
refer to books, articles, and other reports related to the subject 
discussed. In listing such names or in making a bibliographical 
index, one should follow a uniform arrangement. A conventional 
method is to list the name of the author in capitals, last name first, 
followed by the full given name, title of work, either printed in 
italics or enclosed in quotation marks, number of pages, the place 
of publication, publisher, and date, as follows: 

Hall, S. Roland, Business Writingy 212 pp.. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1924. 

When referring to magazine articles, it is customary to enclose 
the name of the article in quotation marks or to write it in italics 
if they have not been used for the title of a book in the same list. 
Some distinguishing mark should be used in order to show the 
difference at once between it and the title of a book. Such 
references may be written as follows: 

Inglis, Alexander J., Vocational Guidance in Secondary Education,^' 
Vocational Guidance MagazinCy vol, 4, pp. 1-5, October, 1925. 

When mentioning a bulletin, list as follows: 

Tucker, W. A., “Wearing Apparel in Chili, U, S, Department of Com¬ 
merce Bulletin 168, 75 pp., Washington, 1918. 

For a report use the following: 

Egbert, James C., Annual Report of the Director of University Extension, 
Columbia University, 15 pp.. New York, 1925. 

Footnotes. —It is well to follow the same form for footnotes 
as used in other bibliographical references. Consult a good style 
book for usages, though, in general, it may be said that all refer¬ 
ences should be made in arabic numerals. Abbreviations, not 
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allowed in the body of the text, are permitted in footnotes. 
Many writers number consecutively throughout a chapter rather 
than start afresh on each page. Others place the footnote 
immediately before the material to which it is related, separated 
by heavy lines above and below to indicate its nature. There 
is, however, no general rule for this. 

When illustrations are used, precede their titles by arabic 
numerals; precede lists of tables or charts with roman numerals. 

The following is an illustration of an annual report prepared 
to show the activities of the organization for which it is made 
and to indicate its progress: 

SPEAKING OF CITIZENSHIP^ 

Being the Annual Report for the Year 1929 of the League for Ameri¬ 
can Citizenship, Incorporated. 

The year 1929 has been an outstanding one for the League for Ameri¬ 
can Citizenship, notable for many innovations and for continuing efforts 
along the lines of the Leaguers general activities. 

1. It increased its income by inviting groups of business men to stand 
sponsor for some of the branches. 

2. The number of aliens helped by the League increased considerably. 
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2 

5 
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Per capita expense, cents. 


75 

64 




^ Reprinted by permission of Harold Fields, Director. 
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3. Interest in the League’s work has become more nationwide than 
ever before. More organizations, in different states of the Union, have 
joined as co-ordinate members. 

Prom the standpoint of activities, everything shows that 1929 was a 
peak year. That is particularly evident in a comparative table which is 
here presented for the years beginning with 1926. The statistics for the 
preceding years are not given to avoid too lengthy a comparative 
analysis. 

The table on page 308 is interesting for it indicates a host of important 
facts. Analyzing it—for in so doing, one analyzes the work of the 
I^eague,—the following facts are noted. 

The records show that the League made phenomenal strides in the 
total numbers reached. The means whereby this was done is of interest: 

a- The League inserted news items in selected foreign and English 
newspapers almost every week, acquainting the alien readers with its 
activities and facilities and urging them to utilize those facilities. 

b. It added to the number of papers carrying daily announcements of 
its work so that, today, the notices appear in The North Side Evening 
NewSy New York CourieVy UOsservatorOy Nordisk Tidendcy AtlantiSy and 
others 

c. At the League’s suggestion, certain newspapers inaugurated a 
special citizenship column for questions and answers, among them being 
Nordisk Tidende, Russky GoloSy Novoye Russkoye Slovooy Nowy Swiaty 
and others. 

d. Permission was secured from the Holland-America Line and the 
United States Lines to carry aboard all their steamships announcements 
of the work of the League printed in fifteen languages, so that aliens 
coming here to live, might know where they could secure reliable and 
free advice. Thousands of these small booklets were contributed to the 
League by newspapers printed in the language of the booklet. 

e. Bookmarks were distributed in the public libraries, printed in 
English and in the foreign language predominating in the neighborhood. 

/. The large-size posters put up around New York City on billboards 
and on corners, captioned “Why Be An Alien?” were most effective. 
During the year, 1,126 calls came over the telephone asking for the 
branch address nearest the alien’s home. At the present time the calls 
average ten to twelve requests a day. 

g. Postcards are sent to aliens who took out their first papers two or 
more years ago and who are now ready to apply for their final citizenship 
papers. These, too, show splendid results. 

h. Occasional radio talks have proved to be valuable. A recent 
address over the air by the executive director burdened the telephone 
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the next day. Over fifty-six calls came in on that day alone seeking 
addresses of branches. 

i. Other organizations refer their cases to the League for assistance. 
Such organizations as the Council on Adult Education for the Foreign- 
Bom, the A.I.C.P., the National Security League, the Board of Educa¬ 
tion, the League of Mothers^ Clubs, the settlement houses, newspapers 
printed in English and foreign languages, boards of trade, American 
consuls abroad, and others, send to us for aid. Requests have come 
from persons prominent in the life of the community and country, asking 
for help for friends, associates or employees. 

j. Finally, the general publicity, sent out each week from the national 
office, has been very effective in attracting the attention of the foreign- 
born to the League’s work. 

The League’s activities have increased most in matters affecting 
first and second papers while the numbers seeking help in immigration 
and in certificates of arrival problems have decreased. The reason for 
the increase in the first two items is obvious. Aliens realize today 
the need for citizenship: in industry, in politics, in social affairs it 
plays a large part. It knits families together and supports them 
when joined. Although the fees have increased, the response is still 
increasing. Problems in immigration have largely decreased because 
the League has referred them to organizations specially devoted to that 
work. Were it to handle all that came along, it would have jammed 
its naturalization machinery; hence the League sent them, when¬ 
ever possible, to other agencies. Requests for certificates of arrival 
have dropped because most of them are cases of illegal arrival or non- 
established arrival and the high fees demanded by the government have 
reduced the numbers seeking to acquire a certificate of registry. 

The decreased attendance at some of the classes is due to the establish¬ 
ment by the Board of Education of citizenship classes in the neighbor¬ 
hoods where the classes are located. 

On the strength of the statistics presented, two important conclusions 
are strongly evident. First, as the League’s work has increased, and as 
the numbers of persons it has aided has grown larger, its expenditures 
have grown less—and second, as a corollary, its per capita expense for 
helping each alien has dropped. In 1927 the League spent 75 cents on 
each alien in an effort to help in his Americanization; in 1928, 64 cents, 
and in 1929, 55 cents. It is spending its moneys more carefully, and 
with much more efficient results. 

Particularly fast strides were made in the Borough of Bronx during 
1929. The Board of Governors was increased in size and met quite 
regularly, partaking actively in all of the meetings. It helped materially 
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in securing the financial cooperation of the Lions Club particularly, 
which organization of business men was quick to observe the importance 
of this work. The League is now endeavoring to enlist the support of 
the Rotary Club and other organizations. Two of the three branches 
located in that borough have had to double the number of open nights 
because of increased activity. 

The use that is made by organizations all over the country of the 
League’s knowledge and information is ever on the increase. It 
is nationally recognized as a source and research bureau as well as 
experts in naturalization procedure and programs. Its associated 
branches throughout the country are doing better work and are regu¬ 
larly turning to the League for direction. From every state in the 
Union, by mail or in person, came requests for assistance. Every 
continent on the face of the globe was represented among those who 
came to the League for aid. 

The League’s Foreign Press Council, composed of twenty-six foreign 
language newspapers, actively aided the League in its work among the 
foreign-born. 

The League’s European office is now located in Paris, France, and 
operates throughout the Continent. 

The receptions to newly naturalized citizens brought thousands 
of persons to the League who were inspired by the addresses of the 
speakers. 

The League cooperated with local branches of fraternal orders 
whose members are chiefly foreign-born, to assist in the naturalization 
of their members. 

The Research Bureau of the League has been more active than 
ever in securing and collating data about the foreign-born. 

The League continued to direct the work of the Mayor’s Committee 
on Citizenship in the significant and dignified ceremonies to new 
citizens held on the Fourth of July at the City Hall Plaza. Over 
eight thousand attended the meeting in 1929. 

EXERCISES 

Read the following quotation from a letter of George Meredith on realism 
in writing, a quality indispensable to business writing. 

“Between realism and idealism there is no natural conflict. This com¬ 
pletes that. Realism is the basis of good composition; it implies study, 
observation, artistic power, and humility. 

“Little writers should be realistic. They would then at least do solid 
work. 

“I hold the man who gives a plain wall of fact higher in esteem than one 
who is constantly shuffling the clouds and dealing with airy, delicate senti- 
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mentalities, headless and tailless imaginings, despising our good, plain 
strength.” 

1. Make a report of your summer reading in tabulated form with com¬ 
ments on style, subject matter, and opinions formed. 

2. Make an outline of a magazine article recently read which is well- 
planned and organized. 

3. Prepare a report of a meeting or a recitation which you have attended. 
Include all necessary information for permanent records and arrange mate¬ 
rial in logical manner. 

4. Write a report on some public report that you have studied carefully. 
Aim to give definiteness and clarity to your report. 

6. Write the story of a business success or a description of process 
employed in a manufacturing plant or in an office with which you are familiar. 
Use narrative or time order in developing theme. 

6. Prepare a paper to be given by your employer on some subject that 
he has given you to look up for him. Aim to represent his personality and 
imitate his style of language. 

The following subjects are suggested: 

The functions of an office manager 
The planning of a modern office 
The granting of a bonus to employees 
The use of an office manual 
The place of reports in an office 
Personnel work in the office 
Physical factors in office work 
Office forms and stationery 
Requirements demanded of a secretary 

7. Study the following excerpt taken from an official report of the British 
Government, called The Teaching of English in England. What do you 
think of the point made in the second sentence? Will the reading of litera¬ 
ture assist one in making reports? 

“We do not teach ^engineering English^ or ‘business English^ as those 
terms are generally understood. Instead we give our students both in litera¬ 
ture and composition, the best literary instruction we can, taking pains, 
however, at the beginning to give the men a chance to think out for them¬ 
selves the importance in engineering education of the power of clear thinking 
and clear expression, and of the broad and human outlook which has always 
been recognized as the most important result of literary studies. We recog¬ 
nize frankly, it is true, that our students are engineers, that they desire, 
most of all, to attain success in engineering, that they are likely to feel at 
the start little interest in literature, for its own sake, and that what they 
want in composition is to learn to write good business letters and engineer¬ 
ing reports. But we don't assume that they will necessarily prefer a narrow 
success to a broad one, that just because they have chosen to be engineers. 
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all things human are alien to their interests. We do hot ask our students 
to be ashamed of being narrow one-sided engineers. We try to make them 
see what engineering students and still more teachers of engineering are 
prone to forget, that the engineer is also a man.^^ 

8. Prepare questionnaires to be sent to executives to obtain material for 
reports on secretaries, office managers, women employment managers, with 
regard to training, qualities, work, etc. 

9. Prepare such a questionnaire to be sent to secretaries in order to obtain 
their opinion and reaction on their own work, and opportunities offered for 
advancement. 

10. Make a table of statistics for the members of your secretarial class in 
which you give data on the following: place of birth; native country of 
parents; general or commercial public high school, private school, or college; 
number already in business; length of service; number who have previously 
been engaged in other professions, etc. 
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BUSINESS FILING RULES* 

I. FOREWORD 

Alphabetical filing has proved itself the most generally useful 
form of filing, and hence is the most universally used. It is the 
simplest answer to the need for some principle of arrangement 
whereby instant reference is possible. Its use in large and 
rapidly growing concerns soon revealed complexities of language 
and punctuation which have made it necessary to formulate 
definite rules to follow. 

From the efforts to determine the best procedure there devel¬ 
oped two tendencies: the lexicographical or dictionary usage 
and the directory usage. The first follows the alphabet abso¬ 
lutely, considering everything in a title and arranging succeeding 
titles in strict alphabetical order. The second or directory 
method tends to disregard all unimportant words. 

The extent to which the directory method has influenced the 
alphabetical method can be seen in some of the pure directory 
usages: 

1. Names of firms are grouped separately from names of indi¬ 
viduals and precede them in the class of the alphabet in which 
they are filed. These groups follow alphabetical arrangement 
within themselves. 

2. Articles may be written in the index but are always ignored. 

3. A surname prefixed by an initial of a Christian name pre¬ 
cedes a firm name in which the given name is in full. Also a 
surname with an initial precedes the surname of an individual 
with the given name in full, 

4. Ltd, and Inc. may be written but are ignored. 

5. In singular possessives the apostrophe s (^s) is disregarded 
and the name placed at the end of a list. 

^ A report made by Martha E. Hodson, Columbia University, 1929, 
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The straight dictionary method does not seem to meet all 
requirements, or at times seems cumbersome, so some of the 
short cuts of the directory method have very naturally been 
adopted, until the present general practice is the result of both 
systems. 

The rules as given have been taken from the sources stated in 
the references. Where there are disagreements they have been 
notedc 


II. RULES 

A. General Directions 

1. Arrange all material following the A-Z alphabetical 
sequence, except when directory usage files and Me as 
Mac. 

Case 

Casell 

Caselman 

Castlon 

Castman 

The safest method of filing surnames beginning with Me and 
Mac is the strict alphabetical method. 

Mabley 

MacDonald 

Mahlon 

McMaken 

MeVeity 

Merrill 

2. In filing proper names arrange as follows: 

a. Surname 

b. Given name and initials 
Jones, Mary K, 

Williams, H. F. 

3. When names are pronounced alike but spelled differently: 

а. File exactly as spelled. 

б. When spelling differs only at the end of the names, no 
cross reference is necessary, as one will immediately follow the 
other. 
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Millar Brown 

Miller Browne 

4. When filing a group of one surname: 

а. Nothing stands before something. 

б. Initials precede names beginning with the same initial. 

Brown (Mrs.) 

Brown, A. J. 

Brown, A. James 
Brown, Aaron 

5. The legal name of a married woman is her Christian name. 
It should be written out in full followed by her husband's name 
in parentheses. 

Jones, Mary J. (Mrs.) 

(Mrs. John A.) 

6. Given name compounds are filed as one word. 

Le Roy as Leroy 

7. Prefixes to surnames are filed as part of the name. Most 
such prefixes are of foreign origin (see Foreign Names). 

8. Hyphenated surnames are filed as one name, under the first, 
with a cross reference to the second when necessary. 

Parker-Smith, James 

Cross reference: Smith, James Parker 

See Parker-Smith, James 
Ward-Hunt & Company, Donald 
Cross reference: Hunt & Company, Donald Ward 

See Ward-Hunt & Company, Donald 

9. Titles are disregarded in filing and are placed at the end 
in parentheses. 

Black, John (Dr.) 

Dunn, P. A. (Prof.) 

Elton, Harry (Pres.) 

10. Where the same name occurs with different addresses, 
arrange in alphabetical order of towns, considering state only 
when town names are the same. 

National Cash Register Company, Birmingham, Alabama 
National Cash Register Company, Connorsville, Indiana 
National Cash Register Company, Newark, New Jersey 
National Cash Register Company, Newark, Ohio 
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11. Titles beginning with descriptive words are inverted so 
that the main entry comes first. 

Columbia University, Trustees of 
Manning, James, Estate of 

12. Titles beginning with numerals are filed as though spelled 
out. 

1 Fifth Avenue Building 
6th Avenue Railway 
3d Avenue Railway 

13. Andj of, for, and the are usually not considered. This is 
directory usage. Strict dictionary usage would consider them 
except at the beginning of titles. 

Home for the Aged 
Homemaker., Inc. 

Home of the Veterans 

14. A, an, and the at the beginning of a title are indexed at the 
end in parentheses and not considered. 

Gainor Dress Company (The) 

15. Apostrophe s (fs) is not considered in indexing or filing. 

Marion, B. H. 

Marion's Cafeteria 
Marion, Donald C. 

16. aS apostrophe (s^) is considered in indexing and filing. 

Workel, Jane 
Workers’ Store 
Workers’ Union 
Workman, Harold 

17. Words sometimes hyphenated are filed as one word. 

Co-operative as Cooperative 

Inter-state as Interstate 

18. Abbreviations: 

а. The best practice is not to abbreviate names or titles on 
labels or index cards. 

б. Abbreviations are filed as though spelled out, especially 
Christian names. 


Chas. 

Wm. 


as 


Charles 

William 
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Also: 

Mt. as Mount 

St. 08 Saint 

19. Where the address is given by building and by street and 
number, use street and number on the label and index card, 
using the lowest street number given. 

Mason’s Shoe Store as Mason’s Shoe Store 

415-419 Main Street 415 Main Street 

20. Do not use ^^City^^ on the label to indicate that the cus¬ 
tomer’s address is the same as the firm’s. Write out the name 
of the city. 

21. “Correspondence referring to more than one name or 
subject should be indexed and filed under the most important 
name or subject and cross-indexed by other names or subjects.”^ 

National Cash Register Company 
Cross reference: Cash Register 

See National Cash Register Company 

22. “All correspondence to, from, or about a name or subject 
(including branch office and interdepartmental correspondence) 
should be filed under the name of the individual or subject.”^ 

23. “There are a few special subjects under which correspond¬ 
ence is filed regardless of the correspondent, without cross index.”^ 

Applications 

Stockholders 

etc. 


B. Company Names 

1. Names of corporations are indexed as written except in 
cases where the full name of an individual is concerned, with a 
cross reference to any other important word in the title. 

Angleman Board Company- 
Beaver Fur Trading Corporation 

2. Company names beginning with initials or Christian names 
are filed by the surname followed by the Christian name or 
initials and the remainder of the title. 


^ Course in Correspondence Filing for Schools. 
2 Idem, 
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Field & Company, Marshall 
Simon & Company, Franklin 
Timmons & Son, Bryan 

3. If a company is the customer, file under the company name 
with the name of the ofldcer following. 

Builtmore Lumber Company 
John Cain, Pres. 

4. If the officer is the customer, file under his name with that 
of the company following. 

Cain, John (Pres.) 

Builtmore Lumber Company 

5. Firm names which may be spelled as one word or two are 
filed as one name. 


Inter State Auto Co. 

as 

Interstate 

Auto Boat Company 

as 

Autoboat 

Auto Cycle, Inc. 

as 

Autocycle 

South Eastern Manufacturing Company 

as 

Southeastern 

Inter Urban Railway Company 

as 

Interurban 


6. Hyphenated firm names are filed as separate words. 
Patton-Davis Corporation as Patton Davis Corporation 


7. In the case of firms where a title is the first word of the 
firm name it is indexed as written. 

Dr. Reed’s Cushion Shoe Company 
Mrs. Mahlon’s Candy Company 

8o ^^Son’^ and ‘^Sons^’ are considered, though when Son'^ 
and Sons^^ occur at the end of a firm name they may be 
filed last in a list of the same surname. 

Campbell & Company 
Campbell, George 
Campbell, Thomas 
Campbell & Brothers 
Campbell & Son 

This is the directory arrangement. The dictionary arrange¬ 
ment would be: 

Campbell & Brothers 
Campbell & Company 
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Campbell, George 
Campbell & Son 
Campbell, Thomas 

9. Ltd., Inc,f Co.f and Bros, are considered and filed as though 
spelled out. Directory usage would place Ltd, and Inc, in 
parentheses and disregard them, unless identical names occur, 
one without Ltd, or Inc,, or a name with each of them. In the 
first case, the name without Inc, is placed first. In the second 
case, the one with Inc. is first according to alphabetical order. 

Dictionary: McCallister, Ltd. 

McCallister, R. 

McCallister, Inc. 

McCallister, Ltd. 

Directory: McCallister, R. 

McCallister (Ltd.) 

10. When one firm name is used for several branches, file 
alphabetically according to the city, considering the state only 
where the city names are the same {see A. General Directions, 
Rule 10). 

11. Files from a firm doing business under the proprietor's 
name and a trade name should be indexed by the active name 
and a cross reference made. 

Davis Company, John (The) 

Cross reference: Lightex 

See Davis Company, John (The) 

C. Corporate Titles 

1. Corporate titles, that is, titles of societies and institutions, 
consisting of a given name and a surname may be filed under the 
given name, with a cross reference to the surname. 

Johns Hopkins University 
Jacob Schmidlapp Library 

D. Government Divisions 

1. Different political divisions having the same name are filed 
in order of their importance or in alphabetical order followed by 
other names in alphabetical order. 
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Washington (State) 

Washington CJounty, Connecticut 
Washington (City), Connecticut 
Washington (City), D. C. 

Washington County, Tennessee 
Washington Apartments 
Washington, Booker T. 

Washington Hotel Company, Martha (The) 
Washington Irving High School 
Washington Stove Company 


2. In filing departments or bureaus of national, state, county, 
or municipal governments, put the state, county, or city first, 
arranging them in the usual alphabetical order, following them 
with the department or bureau, which is considered when the 
political division is duplicated. 

New York, State of, Blind (Commission for the) 

New York, State of. Legislature (Members of) 

Ohio, State of, Historic Trails (Committee on) 

U. S. Government, Justice, (Department of) 


E. Geographic Names 

1. Compounds of the points of the compass are filed as one 
word. 

North East as Northeast 

South West as Southwest 

2, Compound geographic names are filed as two words, as are 
also compounds of Mt., Pan, New, etc. 

New Jersey 
New London 
Newburgh 
Newton 

There is authority for filing compound geographical names 
as one word, although this is not the general practice. 

Newburgh 
New Jersey 
New London 
Newton 
New York 
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F, Miscellaneous Names 

1. In filing bank names, file by the name of the city, followed 
by the name of the bank, with the state at the end in parentheses. 

Buffalo, Citizens National Bank (New York) 

Buffalo, First National Bank (New York) 

Chicago, Grain Bank (Illinois) 

2. In the case of guardianships, trusteeships, and receiver¬ 
ships, filing and indexing should be done under the names of the 
individuals or organizations for whom they have been appointed, 
with cross reference to the guardian, trustee, or receiver. 

Interurban Traction Company, Receiver for, 

Jerome C. Daniels 
Cross reference: Daniels, Jerome C, 

See Interurban Traction Company, 

Receiver for. 

3. Church names are filed as written. 

All Saints Church 

Madison Avenue Methodist Church 

4. Titles beginning with Mt., New, Pan, Rock, Saint, San, 
Santo, etc., are alphabetized as distinct names under the first 
word of the title, as in the case of geographic names. 

Mt. Carmel Hospital 
New Orleans Sugar Company 
New Patent Company 
Saint Anthony's Day 
Saintsbury, George 
Santa Fe Coffee Company 

G. Foreign Names 

1. Foreign titles are indexed disregarding articles as in English, 
making as many cross references as necessary. However, dic¬ 
tionary usage sanctions considering articles. If the directory 
method is used for English titles it should also be used for foreign 
titles, except in the case of such names as El Commercio and El 
Mora which may be filed as written. 

Papellon Shoe Company (Le) 

Parisienne Art Company (La) 

Cross reference: ‘‘Le" used as “the"; see first word of titles. 
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2. Prefixes to the family name such as da, d% de, della, di, du, 
van, van der, vom, von, von dem, von der, la, le, o\ zu, zum, zur, 
etc., are part of the surname and are filed as such. 

De Carena, Anthony 

Deckman, G. 

Dimenna, J. 

Di Menna, L. M. 

Van Armidge, P. 

Van de Bergh, A. J. 

Vandergrift, G. 

Van den Bergh, V. 

Van der Linde, Arthur 

Vanderpool, John A. 

3. Z>Ms alphabetized as part of the name without regard for 
the apostrophe. 

Donnegan, J. V. 

d’Petri, R. C. 

Dumond, L. S. 

4. In foreign names where only the title and one name are 
used the name may be filed as written. 

Madame Lucile 

Prince Kosloff 

5. Foreign names bearing diacritical markings are filed after 
the English names of the same spelling. 

Muller, Ann 

Muller, Heinrich 

H. Cross-indexing 

1. The title should be written as indexed on the horizontal line 
at the top of the index card, beginning at the left. 

2. The number should be placed at the right above the horizon¬ 
tal line and to the right of the vertical line. 

3. On cross-index cards, if the number is written at the right 
below the horizontal line, it indicates that the material will be 
found under another title, the reference for which is given below 
the horizontal line and at the left of the card. 

4. The use of below the horizontal line and at the left 

indicates that the material relating to the subject title of the 
card will be found under the title following '^See” 
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5. The use of ^^See also^^ indicates that additional material 
will be found under the title following it. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION FOR SECRETARIES 

Secretaries should be familiar with various sources of informa¬ 
tion likely to be of use in business offices. Hardly a day passes 
in which they are not called upon to look up material for articles 
or speeches, to obtain statistics, to verify statements, to furnish 
data or to search for biographical information. It is essential, 
therefore, that they know where to look and what general and 
special sources are available. It is not always possible to obtain 
the friendly services of a trained librarian who turns readily to 
books of reference for desired information. Hence, it is advan¬ 
tageous that secretaries be familiar with such sources as are 
likely to be useful. While it is, of course, impossible to give 
complete lists of reference books for business offices, a selected 
number is offered which have proved valuable to consult. 

For a book on reference sources, secretaries should turn to the 
New Guide to Reference Books, by Isadore Mudge. This volume 
is a manual for the one “who needs a finger to point out the 
reference tools available for some particular investigation.^' 
The detailed index of authors, titles, subjects, and analytical 
references is of great assistance in finding the type of book 
desired. 

Secretaries frequently need to consult reference books of four 
kinds: encyclopedias, indexes, books containing statistics and 
abstracts, and books on biographical data. 

Encyclopedias.—Of the encyclopedic class of reference books, 
two, probably well known to secretaries, may be mentioned: 
The New International and the Britannica, The first is thor¬ 
oughly modern in treatment and contains authoritative articles 
and good bibliographies. The second, “a dictionary of arts 
and sciences, literature, and general information,” is valuable 
for consultation on large subjects written by scholars and 
specialists. 
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Indexes.—Secretaries often have to refer to current magazine 
articles in search of material for articles or speeches. The 
Readers* Guide to Periodical Literature is invaluable, as it lists 
about one hundred and ten American and English magazines, 
including weeklies, fortnightlies, monthlies, and quarterlies. The 
subjects indexed relate to economics, history, literature, educa¬ 
tion, agriculture, industrial and fine arts. It is conveniently 
arranged according to subjects, titles, and authors. 

The International Index to Periodicals performs the same func¬ 
tion for articles deyoted to cultural subjects and science, taken 
from about two hundred American and foreign journals. 

The Industrial Arts Index is related to articles dealing with 
business, finance, and technology, listed from about one hundred 
and fifty periodicals and books. Secretaries will find this index 
especially useful for articles and books on business. 

The Agricultural Index lists about one hundred and twenty 
American and foreign periodicals on all phases of agricultural 
nature. Bulletins and reports from experiment stations and 
government bureaus are also included. 

The Public Affairs Information Service contains an index to 
current books, documents, periodicals, and articles, and a digest 
of developments in the field of sociology, political science, and 
economics. 

Frequently secretaries wish to know exact titles of recent 
books, prices, authors, and publishers. Such a record of books 
published in the United States is found in the United States 
Catalog, The publication is kept up to date by the Cumulative 
Book Index, issued monthly with the exception of August. 

Statistical Information.—Information for statistics in social, 
political, economic, and industrial fields can be found in year 
books, almanacs, bulletins, and census reports. 

The New International Year Book, an annual encyclopedia 
containing a ‘'compendium of the world's progress," is useful for 
consultation on current matters of interest and for biographical 
reference. 

The American Year Book contains a record of events and prog¬ 
ress and of achievements in the life of the United States. It is 
divided into seven parts including articles on the following general 
subjects: Historical, American Government, Governmental Funo- 
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tions, Economics and Business, Social Conditions and Aims, 
Science, The Humanities. 

The Statesman's Year Book has general information of a 
descriptive and statistical nature concerning the various govern¬ 
ments of the world, and includes names of rulers, brief articles 
on area, population, finance, industry, agriculture, commerce, 
diplomatic representatives, etc. 

Various states also have manuals which contain facts and 
data pertaining to the interests of the state, with the names 
of state officials and bureaus with their personnel. In some states 
it is called the Manual of the State Legislature, 

The World Almanac is the most comprehensive and best known 
of American almanacs, though the Brooklyn Eagle and Chicago 
Daily News both publish almanacs. The World Almanac con¬ 
tains information of miscellaneous sort with statistics in the 
social, educational, industrial, financial, and religious fields, 
together with a vast amount of condensed information concerning 
governments, organizations, societies, lists of historical events, 
memorable dates, etc. It is particularly valuable for secretaries, 
as it contains names of members of Congress, the personnel of 
the various government departments, the names of consuls and 
ambassadors of foreign countries. Other features especially 
interesting to secretaries are presented in the parts giving the 
proper forms of address for people of rank, both at home and 
abroad, the provisions of statutes governing law of contracts, 
information concerning notes and checks, wills, etc. 

The U, S, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce includes 
statistics on area, population, natural resources, education, 
agriculture, forestry, fisheries, manufacturing, mining, labor 
wages, merchant marine, shipping, banking, national wealth, and 
pensions. It has also a statistical record of the progress of the 
United States, and commercial and financial statistics of the 
world. 

For an abstract of the census, secretaries should consult the 
Bureau of the Census, of which the thirteenth was taken in 1910, 
the fourteenth in 1920, the fifteenth in 1930. 

Bullinger^s Post Office, Express, and Freight Guide contains the 
names of post offices, railroad stations, boat landings and ports 
in the United States with the route by rail or water by which 
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each place is located, and directions for shipping by express or 
freight from New York City. 

It is useful also for giving the nearest railroad stations to places 
not situated on railroads and for noting post oflSces which are 
also money order offices. 

Secretaries are often asked to gather information concerning 
the financial standing of firms and individuals. They should 
familiarize themselves with the books issued by two mercantile 
agencies, Dun^s and Bradstreet’s, which contain data of financial 
ratings arranged according to states and cities. Both capital and 
credit ratings are given, indicating the approximate amount of 
capital invested, and the rating which, in the judgment of the 
agency, the individual or firm deserves. 

Biographical Data.—Secretaries should be thoroughly familiar 
with the books affording authoritative data of men and women 
who have achieved rank and fame. WJio^s Who is an annual 
biographical dictionary devoted mainly to English people of 
note, although a few of other nationalities are mentioned. 

Who^s Who in America contains concisely presented biograph¬ 
ical data of contemporary men and women in America, consisting 
of names, addresses, interests. The book also contains pro¬ 
nunciation of difficult names, and educational statistics. 

For French contemporary biography, Qui Hes-vouSy furnishes 
brief data. 

Wer isPs is the German Who^s Who. 

Other books of similar nature for various foreign countries 
will be found in Mudge^s New Guide to Reference Books. 

Social secretaries will find the Social Register contains indis¬ 
pensable information concerning who's who in society. This 
book is issued annually. The Blue Book of other cities answers 
the same purpose for those places. 

Secretaries may find the Official Register and Directory of 
Women^s Clubs useful for informational data of clubs belonging 
to state federations. Here will be found names of clubs, names 
of presidents, and number of members. State federation officers 
with their addresses are also given. 

Other books of reference which contain authoritative bio¬ 
graphical data, often useful to the secretary are the following: 
Kelly^s Handbook to the Titledy Landed and Ojficial Classes; the 
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Almanach de Gotha, which contains lists of executive, legislative, 
diplomatic, and consular officials of all important countries, as 
well as much useful information concerning the royal and princely 
families of Europe; and Barkers Peerage, which contains a genea¬ 
logical history of the Royal Family as well as lists and titles 
of the Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage and Companionage of 
Great Britain, the Order of Precedence, and the Orders of 
Knighthood. 

The secretary should be familiar with the numerous handbooks 
and directories which contain authoritative lists of officials and 
members of branches of the Government. For information 
concerning legislative, judicial, and executive departments in 
Washington, one should consult iheOfficial Congressional Directory 
for the Use of the United States Congress. 

Other handbooks and directories useful for authoritative 
lists are the following: the Handbook of American Private Schools, 
the Handbook of Learned Societies and Institutions, Kelly^s Direc¬ 
tory of Merchants, Manufactures and Shippers, and the Directory 
of Directors. 

Other Reference Books.—Secretaries should have on their 
desks a good style book to which they can refer for authority in 
regard to points of literary usage. Most metropolitan news¬ 
papers provide such for members of their staff in order to secure 
uniformity of usage. The Style Manual of the Government 
Printing Office at Washington is valuable for those who wish to 
conform to accepted usages of Government printing, and it fur¬ 
nishes, besides, much valuable information for secretaries in its 
lists of compound words, its guide to capitalization, punctuation, 
abbreviation, and lists of titles of principal railroads in the 
United States, and names of counties in the various states. 

The Manual of Style, published by the University of Chicago 
Press, is invaluable for reference purposes and should be often 
consulted for its authoritative usages. 

For books of synonyms, secretaries should consult Alienas 
Synonyms and Antonyms, Crabb^s Synonyms and Roget's Dic¬ 
tionary of Antonyms and Synonyms. 

EXERCISE 1 

1. Make a bibliography of all the articles listed in the Readers' Guide on 
secretarial work during the last ten years; of the books published during the 
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last five years of interest to business women; of personnel management both 
of books and articles. 

2. Find how long it takes a letter to go from New York City to Memphis, 
Tennessee; who is the present ambassador to Germany; who is the American 
Consul Grenefal in London. 

3. What is the proper form of address in a letter to a cardinal? to a 
Catholic bishop? to an ambassador? to an English duchess? to a baronet? 

4. Find out who is the present poet laureate; the personnel of the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation. 

5. Find out from the proper source what novels Booth Tarkington has 
written; from what colleges Herbert Hoover has received honorary degrees; 
the clubs to which Christopher Morley belongs; what Americans have 
received the Nobel prize. 

6. Assume you are a secretary in a business office in this city which has 
relations with prominent Americans and Europeans in business and in 
government circles. Make out a list of ten good books of reference which 
you consider would be helpful to the office force and to an executive. 

EXERCISE 2 

Where will you find the answers to the following questions: 

1. What book contains names of the parliaments, parties, press in 
Europe? 

2. Where will you find articles in reference to labor strikes in recent years ? 

3. What book contains the names of the outstanding novels published 
in America in 1931? What are they? 

4. In how many sources will you find the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations? 

6. How many people have their busts in the Hall of Fame? How are 
they elected to that honor? 

6. In what sources will you find the names of the present inonarchs and 
rulers of Europe? 

7. Where would you look for the names of the addresses of consuls of 
this government in foreign cities? 

8. What sources list all of the Secretaries of State of the Union? 

9. Find in a book of synonyms the difference between precedence and 
precedenty fortitude and couragcy wealthy and rich, 

10. Where can you find the titles of the Prince of Wales? How many 
has he? 


EXERCISE 3 

1. You are asked to verify the authenticity of a title by which a visitor 
from England is known. He has recently arrived and wishes to be intro¬ 
duced to influential people. Name more than one source where you can 
find such information. 

2. In what language is the Almanack de Gotha written and in what 
country is it published ? Of what value is such a book to a secretary ? 
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3. You are asked to make a list of books on engineering, published in 
1931, with names of the authors, the publishers, the price, the date and 
place of publication. Where would you find such information moat con¬ 
veniently arranged? 

4. a. You need to know quickly the addresses of some well-known 
American artists and writers. Where would you probably find them? 

h. Where would you find the names of the members of the Academy 
of Arts and Letters? 

5. Where would you find the names of the clubs to which people in 
society belong? 

6. You wish to find the various degrees, which have been conferred upon 
the President of the United States, with the names of the colleges granting 
them. To what book would you immediately turn? 

7. You wish to know the names of the chief newspapers of Europe. 
Where would you look to find them? 

8. You need to circularize the members of Congress. Where would you 
find their names? 

9. To what book would you turn for the names of the ofl5cials in all the 
Government oflSces? 

10. In what book would you find names of universities, colleges, libraries, 
and lists of officials and professors? 
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